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THE LATE MEETING OF THE BRITISH ASSOCIATION AT 
EXETER.— CANON GIRDLESTON ON SCHOOLS IN AGRI- 
CULTURAL DISTRICTS. 

|ANON GIRDLESTON, in his paper on " The Maintenance 
of Schools in Rural Districts," observed that, twelve months* 
longer experience and study of public documents had con- 
firmed him more strongly than ever in the truth and accu- 
racy of all which, at Norwich last year, or elsewhere, either before or 
since, he had spoken or written, and in the wisdom of what he had done 
m the matter of the agricultural labourer. He had advocated and pro- 
moted migration as a mere palliative for the time being, and he had done 
•so with great success. But it was to education that he looked as the 
only permanent source of improvement He cited several passages from 
the reports of the Committee of Council on Education, and that of the 
-Commissioners on the employment of women and children in agriculture, 
as well as from the speeches of members of the present Government and 
others in both Houses of Parliament, to the effect that there was a general 
expectation that next session some measure of direct or indirect compul- 
sion, as regards the education of the children of agricultural labourers, 
would be proposed, and meet with general approval. 

He urged, and cited many passages from public documents to prove 
-that, much as such a measure, in order to make schools which are efficient 
in construction and management, efficient also in results, is needed, it 
would be both unjust to the labourer and useless as regards results to 
-enact it until a really efficient school was established, and permanently 
maintained within easy reach of every labourer's cottage. He then pro- 
'ceeded to show that in more than half the parishes in England and Wales, 
and in much more than half the rural parishes, this was far from the case. 
It was only concerning the aided schools, or those fulfilling all the con- 
ditions of State assistance that there was any official and substantial proof 
of efficiency. Out of 14,877 parishes in England and Wales, the Com- 
mittee of Council report that there are only 7,406 which have aided 
ischools. That of the remainder 2,779 ^^.ve schools built with State aid, 
hut not fulfilling the conditions of annual State aid, and described after 
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inspection as generally more or less inefficient, while with regard to 
4,692 parishes, nothing whatever is officially known, though there is good 
reason for supposing that in some of them there are good schools, in 
many more, schools of various degrees of inefficiency, and, in not a few, 
no schools at all. 

Making copious extracts from the Duke of Newcastle's Comnjission 
on Education, 1861, the reports of the Com. of Council just presented to 
Parliament, of the National Society for the last year, and of the commission 
on the employment of women and children in agriculture, from the special 
reports of eight of Her Majesty's Inspectors of Schools, from a large 
number of private letters from various quarters, including one from the 
manager of Botton's Charity, which makes annual grants of from jQ<^ to 
;^20 to no less than 1,200 Church of England schools. Canon Girdleston 
proceeded to explain the cause of this deficiency of guaranteed really 
good schools. All the above authorities, as well as most of the leading 
members of both Houses of Parliament, whose speeches on various occa- 
sions are also quoted, are, he said, agreed that the difficulty consists, not 
in the one great but isolated effort involved in , the first building of a 
school, but in the continuous effort involved in the annual maintenance 
of it They are also agreed that this is not owing to any poverty in the 
parishes themselves, every parish, except the very few which are too 
small to need more than a moiety of a school, having within itself suffi- 
cient property, as is proved by the rate-book, to maintain an efficient 
school by a tax so small as to be almost unappreciable. 

There was universal and very strong testimony to the fact that the 
parochial clergy, over and above, generally taking the initiative in the 
establishment of schools, and voluntarily undertaking a large share in the 
superintendence and management, as well as the very disagreeable task 
of collecting subscriptions from parties, many of whom altogether refused 
to do their duty, and not a few treated the clergy with rudeness as though 
they were asking for themselves, after subscribing in the first instance 
more than anyone in the parish, had at the end of each year no alterna- 
tive but either to close the school, or balance the accounts by payments- 
often amounting to ;^30 or £^0 ; and in the case of 3,000 schools re- 
ported by the National Society, averaging a sum of ;^i8 each. Equally 
strong is the testimony to the fact, that though some landowners are very 
generous, especially if the school is near their own residence, yet as a 
class, especially if non-resident, they almost entirely ignore the claim 
which the cause of education has upon property, and that the occupiers- 
of land contribute hardly anything at all. Canon Girdleston argues 
from the above premises, which are none of them matters of opinion or 
assumptions of his own, but facts stated and circumstantially proved by 
extracts from the most reliable official documents, that there can never 
be any guarantee for there being an efficient school within easy access of 
every labourer, until the land is made to do its duty. With the view of 
interfering as little as possible with the existing state of things, and yet 
remedying that one chief blot in the system, he recommended that the 
children should continue to pay a penny a week as now, thus avoiding 
the risk and evil of education becoming a pauperizing dole ; that the 
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State grant should be distributed as now — that in every parish or district 
in which there are not at this present time existing school buildings in 
all respects satisfying the requirements of the State, such buildings should 
be immediately erected with money borrowed wholly on the parochial 
rates, and to be repaid, like loans from Queen Anne's Bounty for par- 
sonages, by equal instalments in 30 years, or partly in this way and partly 
by a tax on the land. That Denison's Act should be made compulsory, 
and so throw upon occupiers of land the charge of educating in the 
pvochial school the children of all receiving out-door relief, a process 
which would at one and the same time bring hundreds of idle children 
under education, and increase the funds of the school. And lastly that 
all that portion of school expenses which is now defrayed by voluntary 
contributions should be satisfied by a tax or rate upon the land. Last 
year, as appears from the report of the Committee of Council, somewhat 
less than one half of the parishes in England and Wales had schools aided 
by the State. The voluntary contributions towards the maintenance of 
these amounted to ;^492,94i. 

When there is an aided school in every parish or district, the number 
of schools will be doubled, thotigh the school funds will be so replenished 
by the operation of Denison's Act made compulsory and other compul- 
sory enactments, as not to need voluntary contributions in the same pro- 
portion as now. Say, however, that in a round sum ;^i,ooo,ooo would 
be required, which is more than double the sum now contributed for 
half the number of schools. England and Wales are computed to contain 
37j32i,323 statute acres, producing an annual rental of ;^io7,3S 2,971. 
Oa that measurement and rental 6|d. per acre, or 2 Jd. in the ^i, would 
produce the sum above named, though in all probability id. in the ;^i 
would raise as much as would be wanted. The landowners would thus 
be made to contribute a fair share, but nothing more. The occupiers, 
as above shown, by the operation of Denison's Act, would be made to 
contribute their share, advisedly small, because they are already heavily 
burdened. Professional men and others, being neither landowners nor 
occupiers, would, as now, contribute their share through the general 
taxes out of which comes the State aid, a great increase in the amount 
of which would now be demanded, in consequence of the number of 
schools being doubled, and more inspectors wanted. All begging for 
schools would cease, much to the reUef of the clergy, and their mainten- 
ance would depend on a certain instead of a very uncertain and fluc- 
tuating source. 

Meanwhile there would, Mr. Girdleston argued, be plenty of channels 
still remaining open for the flow of private beneficence and voluntary 
contribution in the matter of education^ Such were the support of Sun- 
day Schools ; the supply of extra books, maps, gjobes, and loan libraries 
to day-schools \ the extra payment and unexp§;cted, but none the less 
welcome presents to deserving masters, mistresses, and pupil teachers, and 
help towards the establishment of a superannuation fund, school treats and 
excursions, and a thousand other things which would.tend to impart sun- . 
shine to school life ; and above allj the payo3L^i\t pf school fees, and the^ 
providing decent school clothing for the children in large poor families. 

I — 2 
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Canon Girdleston proved from the report of the Committee of Council 
for 1869, that every statement made concerning other parts of the country 
applied still more stringently to the county of Devon. There are aided 
schools in little more than one third of the parishes in that county, and 
there was much reason to fear that in many of the remaining two thirds 
the schools were chiefly inefficient, and that in some there were none at 
all — a state of things which contrasted unfavourably with the condition 
of the country at large, bad even as that was. It fully justified the 
words quoted by Canon Girdleston from the last report of Mr. Howard, 
H.M. inspector of schools in North Devon, which in tiuth did little more 
than express in somewhat stronger language the almost unanimous 
opinion of H.M. inspectors in other districts, and of all the other officials 
above cited. " At present," says Mr. Howard, " the chief burden of 
the support of schools is borne by the clergy ; the farmers as a class give 
nothing ; the contributions of country gentlemen are shamefully small." 




REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE OF COUNCIL ON 
EDUCATION. 

I HE report of the Committee of Council on Education has been 
issued. It states that the year 1868 was marked by sustained 
progress. The operations of the committee were confined to 
the promotion of education among the labouring classes. In 
England and Wales the total number of scholar's in schools receiving annual 
grants was 1,284,778 in 1868, as compared with 1,170,400 in 1867; 
and in Scotland 200,273, ^s against 181,972 in 1867. There are 2,130 
schools in Scotland, and 13,442 in England and Wales. In schools 
simply inspected there were in 1868, 36,081 scholars in England and 
Wales, and 6,533 in Scotland. 

The whole number of scholars, over ten years of age, on the 
registers of these same schools was under 467,280. The number of such 
scholars presented for examination under the standards was only 288,027, 
of whom 191,299 either failed in one or other standard, 'or passed only 
in one of the three lower standards, the highest of the three being — To 
read a short paragraph from an elementary reading book used in the 
school ; to write a sentence from the same paragraph, slowly read once, 
and then dictated in single words ; to work a sum in any simple rule as 
far as short division (inclusive). In other words, taking 467,280 
scholars on the school registers, of the age beyond which day school 
attendance is little prolonged, nothing certain can be stated of the indi- 
vidual proficiency of 38*3 per cent, of them. Confining ourselves to 
the 288,027 who were tried, their examination shows 35*2 percent, of 
failure, and 31*2 per cent, of insuflftcient attainments, />., not exceeding 
Standard 3 ; only 33*6 pass without failure above Standard 3. Again, 
the proportion of scholars over ten years of age (467,280) to those of 
all ages over six years (1,255,953) on the school registers is 37*2 per 
cent., but the proportion of scholars over ten years of age (96,728) who 
pass without failure in any one of the three higher standards to the same 
number (1,255,953) is only 77 per cent. ; that is to say, of four-fifths of 
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the scholars about to leave school, either no account, or an unsatisfactory 
one, is given by an examination of the most strictly elementary kind. • \ 
Out of 1,685,168 children on the registers (in the year ending 31st 
August, 1868) of the annually aided schools in Great Britain, 1,255,953 
are over six years of age, and 747,898, or 59*55 per cent, of them were 
individually examined. The per-centage which the number examined 
bore to the number on the registers was, in England and Wales, 60*34 
per cent, j in Scotland, where grants continue to be paid under the code 
of i860, and do not depend for their amount on the result of indi- 
vidual examination, only 55*25 per cent. Those who passed without 
failure in one or other standard were 512,973, or 68-59 per cent, of 
those examined. But of these there were in — 

Standard I., 13,625 over 10 years of age. 
„ II., 31,115 » » 

„ III., 45»227 „ 

89,967. 

Standard IV., 42,994 over 10 years of age. 
» v., 35,106 „ „ „ 

„ VI., 18,628 „ 

96,728. 

The number of those who failed in one or other standard was 234,925. 
But of these were in — 

Standard I., 3,523 being over 10 years of age. 
„ IL, 11,430 >, » » 

„ III., 20,542 „ „ „ 

35;495 

Standard IV., 32,553 being ov«r 10 years of age. 
„ v., 22,222 „ „ „ 

„ VI., ir,o62 „ „ 

65,857 

As far as the mere power of passing goes, irrespectively of higher 
quality, of age, of standard, or of the proportion of the scholars ex- 
amined to the rest, a comparison of the last three years above that, out 
of every 100 examined, there passed in — 

READING. 

1866. 1867. 1868. 

England and Wales 89*1 8977 90*03 

Scotland 94*45 96*39 96*96 

Great Britain 899 9071 91*03 

WRITING. 

England and Wales 86*33 87*31 88*i6 

Scotland 86*31 89*29 90*48 

Great Britain 86*33 87*59 88*49 

ARITHMETIC. 

England and Wales 74*72 75*27 76*49 

Scotland 7878 8236 84*8 

Great Britain 75-31 7628 777 
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These figure 'prove that the scholars presented for examination 
generally satisfy the test to which the managers choose to subject them, 
and the increase in the per-centage of passes makes a certain im- 
provement The fact, however, that out of 288,027 scholars examined 
being over ten years of age, 59,693, or 207 per cent, were presented 
in Standards I. and II., necessitates one of the following alternative 
inferences, viz. : that Article 46 of the code, forbidding the presentation 
of any scholar a second time for examination under the same or a lower 
standard, is evaded by change from school to school; or that the 
managers and teachers crowd their scholars who are examined for the 
first time into standards below their real proficiency; or, lastly, that 207 
per cent, of the scholars in their eleventh year and upwards, who were 
offered for examination, had not learnt enough to justify them in 
attempting more than to read one of the narratives next in order after 
monosyllables in an elementary reading book used in the school, write in 
manuscript character a line of print, work a sum in simple addition, or 
subtraction, and repeat the multiplication table. " 

Such are some of the facts which the searching test of individual 
examination, individually recorded, brings to light in elementary schools. 
But the experience of most educated people will, the committee remark, 
tell them that if an analogous test had been as rigorously and impartially 
.applied to their own schools — that is to say, to schools in which 
scholars had neither illiterate homes, nor were irregular in attendance, 
nor had uncertain and inadequate means to struggle against — the result, 
even there, would have proved, and perhaps with hardly less complete- 
ness, how arduous a task it is to secure that the great majority of any 
scholars shall be able to reproduce in a tolerable degree the fruits of the 
instruction which they are supposed to have received. 




EDUCATION IN GREECE. 

BY DIOS GENNA. 

N Greece, since we have been allowed to take care of ourselves, 
education and mental culture have become what they were 
with our forefathers^-an almost religious duty. The rudest and 
most illiterate of our peasantry has a kind of innate admiration 
for a " lettered " man, and he considers it a disgrace if his children remain 
uneducated. A poor scholar has in Greece a universally recognised claim 
for help on his more affluent fellow-students ; he is sure to find even books 
gratis ; now it is a comrade from a higher class that leaves to him the books 
he no longer requires, now an outside friend, now his own master makes a 
present of them to him. The booksellers and publishers of school books 
nothing can be refused to him, his vocation is sacred. Very often a 
poor young man enters a rich family as servant with scarcely any wages, 
but on the condition that he be allowed to attend at school for a few 
hours every day. He thus manages by sheer perseverance to reach the 
first or second class of the Gymnasium. He then finds occupation 
as tutor to some beginner ; he hire? a miserable little garret in common 
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-with two or three other strugglers in the same way. He lives on bread 
and olives, but in a few years he obtains his degrees. There are 
Professors of the Gymnasia who have fought their way to the 
professorship in this way, and we find these ' to be the best of 
their class. Every rich Greek considers it his last duty upon earth to 
bequeath a sum of money for the education of poor but talented young 
men. Thus an immense capital is now in the hands of the trustees, 
the interest of which is devoted to scholarships for the most deserving 
of the poor students j and it is by means of these funds that yearly 
thirty or forty young men leave Athens to complete their studies in 
Germany and France. In every great university to>\Ti on the continent 
— ^in Munich, Leipsig, Gottingen, Berlin, Vienna, Heidelberg, Paris, 
Montpelier, Strasbourg, &c. — the Greeks figure among the cleverest 
and most promising of its students. From Turkey, and from the 
whole of the East, not only Greeks, but Bulgarians and Wallachians, 
flock to Athens — that land of promise for the Eastern thirsting after 
knowledge — to obtain there gratis that which the Government of the 
Sultan does not afford to them even on payment. We thus educate 
gratis those subjects of the Porte whom the Turkish Government taxes 
mercilessly without giving anything in return. Evening classes are also 
held for the benefit of working men : in Athens, under the direction of 
the Society of " The People's Friends ;" they are nightly thronged by 
eager audiences, and Professors of the University and other eminent 
men give lectures gratuitously. Athens possesses a complete and 
efficient observatory, the total expense of the construction of which 
was defrayed by Baron Linas, a Greek, and one of the richest bankers 
of Vienna. The park of a Turkish Pasha, in the vicinity of Athens, 
has been converted into a botanical garden, and a natural history 
museum is attached to the University. The first foundation of a public 
library in Greece was laid in 1829, by that great and good man, than 
whom no one contributed more towards the present flourishing state of 
public instruction in Greece. It has since gradually but steadily 
increased in importance, and norN, this, the only library worth the name 
in the East, numbers 100,000 volumes. Such is the work achieved in 
thirty-five years, and Greece can now boast of a more complete and 
more liberal system of education, equally accessible to the rich and the 
poor, than many a more favoured and more prosperous country 
possesses. The late Sir Thomas Wyse, the most consistent authority 
on such questions, long ago bore witness to this. 



We {Birmingham Daily Post) are authorized to state that the gover- 
nors of King Edward's School have given notice to the Commissioners 
of the Endowed Schools Act, 1869, of their intention to prepare and 
submit to the Commissioners, Avithin twelve months from- the '^2nd of 
August, the draft of a scheme relating to the above endowment. * 
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A PLEA FOR THE MORE SOLID EDUCATION OF WOMENT 
IN THE UPPER CLASSES. 

BY PROFESSOR W. F. NEWMAN. 

SjjNERGY in mental pursuits is with most natures dependent 
on the further objects proposed. A few, only a few, are 
naturally bent on thorough knowledge, with perhaps a genius> 
for one study, which they will follow for its own sake : but 
the majority ask, what after-ends it will serve. It is in vain that a Col- 
lege gives prizes for Latin ahd Greek, if it has not a career to which 
they lead. It is of little avail to open free schools to the poor, if they^ 
see no benefit to be gained by their children. To have a motive for 
study which acts uniformly on minds not of themselves on fire for know- 
ledge, is the first desideratum for any wide-spread mental activity. 

If to shine in the drawing-room be the object held up before a 
young lady's mind, we know what accomplishments and what graces it 
will chiefly foster. We admire them ; we praise them ; but it is felt that 
to stop there is superficial culture, having in fact little moral basis. 
Unless the philanthropy native to the sex has given sufficient impulse 
to solid thought, their conversation soon exhausts its topics and becomes- 
insipid. If it is to be only volatile, if it always dreads depth and 
earnestness, the person who lives much for it can hardly be deep and 
earnest. Conversation must often be, and ought to be, on the surface 
alone of things ; but even that is most charming, when a richly endowed 
intellect underlies it and the heart is full of noble desires. 

Women who are aware that the power gained by knowledge may 
bring substantial benefit to themselves and others, will not, collectively 
as a sex, prefer the abstract and pretentious to the solid and fruitful. 
If then in the richest classes they continue to care chiefly for showy 
accomplishments, they will have to feel the superior influence of other 
women. The great majority will be unable to limit their aspirations to 
the drawing-room, and to these study will present itself in a new point, 
of view, when it has a practical bearing. They need first, not high 
science, nor knowledge of things remote in time and interest, but a 
thorough practical understanding of that world with which we are in 
immediate contact. 

The laws of Health, the properties of Food, the laws of Heat, the- 
laws of the Market, the doctrine of Vulgar Fractions and of Compound 
Interest, may be called homely science, but are as important to women, 
married or unmarried, as to men. To understand daily facts, modem 
languages, the state of modem nations, the origin and history of landed 
property, and the whole of our complex modem life ; to be sound in all 
elementary knowledge and in the homely branches of science just 
mentioned ; — are really the mdiments both of politics and of practical 
good sense. With social utiliit held up as the end of ordinary and 
general education, the studies of women, even in classes which now 
live for elegance, will gravitate towards solidity ; while the genius of the: 
sex itself assures us that -refinement and grace will never be too little 
valued by them. 
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ON REPETITION, AND CONCENTRATION OF THE MINI> 
IN EDUCATION. 

ROFESSOR BAIN in his work on The Senses and the Intellect^ 
has the following remarks, which we extract for their impor- 
tant bearing on the philosophy of Education. 

" A certain amount of Continuance, or Repetition of the^ 
matter to be learned, is requisite : and the greater the continuance, or ♦ 
the more frequent the repetition, the greater the progress of the learner. 
Deficiency in the other conditions has to be made up by a protractecT 
iteration. 

" The Concentration of the mind is an important condition. This 
means physically that the forces of the nervous system are strongly 
engaged upon the particular act, which is possible only by keeping the. 
attention from wandering to other things. It is well known that dis- 
traction of mind is a bar to acquirement. 

" There are various modes of attaining the desired concentration- 
It is a voluntary act, prompted by present and by future pleasures and 
pains. 

" The greatest of all motives to concentration is a present enjoyment 
of the work in hand. Any exercise possessing a special charm detains- 
us by immediate attraction ; everything else is neglected so long as the^ 
fascination lasts. This is the inherent power of the will in its immediate 
and most efficient manifestation — a present pleasure furthering a 
present action. It explains the great influence of what is called the 
Taste for a special pursuit. The taste or fascination for music, for- 
science, for business, — ^keeps the mind of the learner exclusively bent 
upon the subject ; and the pace of acquisition is proportionally rapid. 

" Next to present enjoyment, is associated our future enjoyment ; as. 
v/hen we devote ourselves to something uninteresting or painful ia 
itself, but calculated to bring future gratification. This is, generally 
speaking, a less urgent stimulation, as being the influence of pleasure 
existing only in idea. There may, however, be all degrees of intensity 
of the motive according to the strength of the ideal representation of 
the pleasure to come. It is on this stimulation, that we go through 
the dry studies necessary to a lucrative profession or a favourite object 
of pursuit. The young are insufficiently actuated by prospective 
pleasure, owing to their inferior ideal hold of it ; and are therefore not 
powerfully moved in this way, 

" A third form of concentration is when present pain is made use 
of to deter and withdraw the mind from causes of distraction, or 
matters having an intrinsically superior charm. This is the final resort 
in securing the attention of the volatile learner. It is an inferior 
motive, on the score of economy, but cannot be dispensed with in 
early training. By an artificial appliance, the subject is made compara- 
tiveiy the most attractive. So with the use of future pains ; the same 
allowance being made for the difference in their character, as for 
pleasures existing only in prospect." 

We doubt whether the above few sentences do not furnish us with 
more of the true philosophy of Education, than is to be found in many 
treatises of fair repute professedly devoted to the subject. 
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NOTES ON SHAKSPEARFS PLAY, "AS YOU LIKE IT." 

INTRODUCTION. 

CONSIDERING the number of editions of Shakspeare's plays 
which have of late been given to the world — with notes and 
without, cheap and expensive, for the poor man as well as for 
the rich — in fact, in every form required by the age, it may 
seem superfluous for us to introduce to the notice of our readers this 
subject, which has been so well and ably written upon. 

Of course, we shall not lay claim to much new matter in our notes ; 
nevertheless, since no gleaner ever gathered all the scattered ears in a 
rich com field — nor did any admirer of nature, however ardent a lover of 
her he might be, ever see all the beauty in a single landscape — ^nor did 
any gold-digger, however perseveringly he might seek the vein of the 
precious metal, and with what care soever he might separate the glitter- 
ing specks from the grosser matter, ever collect every particle of gold — so ' 
we, who are gleaning in the rich harvest field, hope to gather some ears 
which previous gleaners have walked over or trampled under foot, as 
well as to see some beauty in this grand panorama of nature which never 
yet met the gaze of the beholder ; and also to dig up from this mine of 
unexhausted wealth, some precious metal which has hitherto escaped the 
keen eye of the most diligent searcher ; and we trust that the result of 
our labours may be of some use to our readers, and that our success in 
these investigations will be ample apology for undertaking a task which 
has already engaged so many and able workers. 

We have endeavoured to make our notes as plain, clear, concise, 
and exhaustive as possible — in fact, such as we should orally give to a 
class of youths (from twelve to sixteen years of age) reading this play, 
for whose use they are in a great measure designed. This play is the 
one to be read for the Christmas local examinations. 

We shall continue our notes : those on the remaining " Acts " will 
be published in the next number of this periodical, 

LITERARY AND HISTORICAL NOTICE. 

Malone ascertains the date of this play by the following singular 
coincidence of an allusion made by Rosalind with a circumstance re- 
corded by Stowe. *' I will weep for nothing " (says Rosalind) " like 
Diana in ih€ Fountain'^ "In 1598, at the east side of the Cross in 
Cheapside, was set up " (says Stowe in his " Survey of London ") " a 
curious wrought tabernacle of grey marble, and, in the same, an alabaster 
image of Diana, and water, conveyed from the Thames, trilled firom her 
naked breast." Probably, therefore, this play was composed about the 
year 1600. (See. iv.. Act. i.) 

A trifling novel on pastoral romance, by Dr. Thomas Lodge, called 
Euphues^s Golden Legacy^ is the foundation of " As you like it." In ad- 
dition to the fable, which is pretty exactly followed, the outlines of cer- 
tain principal personages may be traced in the novel ; but the characters 
of Jaques, Touchstone, and Audrey originated entirely with the poet. 
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Notes on Shakspeare's Play, '^ As You Like If,' ii 

Few plays contain so much instructive sentiment, poignant satire, luxu- 
riant fancy, and amusing incident as this; it is altogether wild and 
pleasing. 

The philosophic reader will be no less diverted by the sententious 
shrewdness of Touchstone, than instructed by the elegant and amiable 
lessons of the moralizing Jaques. Shakspeare is said to have played the 
part oi Adam in "As you like it." 

Act I. — Scene I. 
Enter Orlando and Adam. 

1. Orl. ^Bequeathed me,^ Here the prep, to is understood — ^bequeathed 

to me ; hence the objective me is governed by to. * Was be- 
queathed,' being passive, does not govern a case. 

2. „ ^ But a poor.' But a /^//ry thousand crowns. 

3. „ * On his blessing' Either whilst blessing him ; or else, that he 

should be blessed on condition that he gave his younger 
brother a good education. 

4. „ ^ Breed me well' To bring up well, to give a good education, 

one worthy of his station in life. 

5. „ ' Goldenly of his profit' Highly of his improvement. 

6. ,, * Rustically' Adv. As rustics or field labourers are kept at 

' home to work; not sent to school, as gentlemen's sons 
mostly are ; derived from Latin rusticus, a rustic. 

7. „ *■ Stays me' In the sense of detains^ holds back — not waits, in 

which latter sense this verb is mostly used. Gen. viii. 10. 
And Noah stayed (waited) yet other seven days. 

8. „ ' Stalling of an ox' Feeding, fattening ; an ox fed in the stall, 

not on grass, but on richer food. (Prov. xv. 17.) 

9. „ *• Fair' Sleek, fat, in good condition. 

•10. „ * Their manage' Trained to saddle and harness. 

J I. „ * 7b that end riders' End (have) riders, have being understood ; 

or else. And to that end riders (are) dearly hired (for 

them). 

12. „ ^ For the which' Here the appears to be used emphatically, 

perhaps instead of the word thing, thus — For which thing. 
Shakspeare often makes use of this expression, which has 
now, however, become obsolete. 

13. „ ^ Bound to him.' Indebted, obligated, beholden. Bound is 

past partic. of verb to bind. 

14. „ ^Besides this nothing.' Nothing is, here, used in contrast to 

something in the line following. And here we may remark 
that it is a great and chief characteristic feature of Shak- 
speare's style, to make one word the father or begetter of 
another. No one can read the production of this master- 
mind, without being struck with the close dependence which 
one word or sentence has upon another. If he makes use 
of a word that is suggestive, he almost invariably follows Out 
the suggestion to wherever it may lead. His sentences are, 
as it were, strung one upon another in the most natural order 
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32 Notes on Shakspeare's Play, ''As You Like It!' 

and manner. Nothing appears far-fetched or out of place ; 
and this, we take it, constitutes the great charm which his 
writings possess over those of other men, and it is the spell 
by which he binds his readers to his pages. 

15. Orl. 'His countenance! Treatment of me ; behaviour towards me. 

16. „ 'Hinds! Kvig^-^^x., hine, x£it2Lv!\Xi2, servants ^ field-labourers, 

17. „ 'Barsmt the place.' Debars ixom me the place — ^t.^.,, shuts 

me out from his companionship and confidence. 

18. „ ' Mines my gaUility! Undermines, />., lessens any advantage 

I may have in being of gentle blood and highly bom, by 
giving me no education. 

19. „ *To mutiny! To rebel ; to rise up. 

20. „ ' Though yet! Though as yet. 

Enter Oliver. 

21. „ 'Shake me up! Rate me, rail on me. An equivalent ex- 

pression in these days, though vulgar, is, " Blow me up." 

22. Oliv. * What make you hereT What do you here? is the modem 

English \ do would have had the same meaning as make^ 
but it would not have answered Shakspeare's purpose so well,, 
as we see from what follows. 

23. „ * What mar you thenV 'Make and mar! a common expression 

even now. Shakspeare appears to have had this in mind. 

24. Orl. 'Marry! Adv. Indeed, Marry is sometimes used now. 

We often hear the expression in the north of England, 
* Not I, marry! 

25. Oliv. 'Marry, sir! In imitation of his brother, to whom he talks 

in mockery, 

26. „ 'Be naught aivhile! A petty malediction, and thus Oliver says 

no more than — be better employed and be hanged to you. 
(Knight.) 

27. Qrl. 'Shall 1 keep your hogs! Allusion to the parable of the pro- 

digal son. See Luke xv. 16. 

28. „ 'Better than him I am before! Him^ it would appear, is 

govd. by prep, before. It would have been better English 
to have said. Better than he before whom I am knows me. 
Some readings are, * Better than he I am before knows me.' 

29. „. * The courtesy of nations! Custom of nations. 

30. „ * My better! Holds your right to the estates of my father, in 

preference to mine. 

31. „ 'Same tradition! Fashion, manner, or custom of countries, 

(L. traditio). 

32. „ ' Coming before me! Being the first-bom or eldest son. 

33. Oliv. ' What, boy P In contempt, jeeringly. 

34. Orl. ' Elder brother! Elder of the two. Orlando says this in con- 

trast to the ' What, boy!' of his brother. 

35. „ ' Too young in this! As much older as Oliver is, Orlando con- 

siders him too young to talk to him in this mocking style, 
and to treat him as though he were but a child, and therefore 
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Notes on Shakspeare's Play, ''As Vou Like It'* 13 

determines to stop it by force, if he will not listen to reason, 
to show him practically that he is not so much of a boy as 
his brother supposes, in strength and courage at least ; hence 
he seizes him by the throat. 

36. Oliv. * Villain* Play upon the word villain. It would appear that 

this word had acquired, in Shakspeare's time, the meaning in 
which it is now used. The original meaning of the word 
was serf or slave, and was exclusively applied to the lowest 
class of people, those who held land by a base or servile 
tenure, during the Norman and Plantagenet dynasties. It is 
difficult to say at what exact period it acquired the meaning 
we now give to it, viz,, scamp, scoundrel, 

37. Orl. '/ am no villain^ Here Orlando uses the word according to 

its original meaning, and thereby takes occasion to vent his 
anger more freely upon his brother than he, perhaps, other- 
wise would have done, had his brother not made use of the 
word in reference to him (Orlando). 

38. „ * Wert thou Hot.' Wert, subjunctive past, 2nd, sing., with con- 

junc. if understood ; If thou wert not. This form of the 
person is seldom used now, as we scarcely ever use the sing. 
thou, but you for both numbers. 

.39- » * Railed on thyself} By applying villain to Orlando, Oliver in- 
cludes himself amongst the class of people to which this word 
was originally applied, since he is brother to Orlando. 

.^o. Asm.. 'Be at accord} Agree. 

.41. Oliv. ' Let me go, I say} It is necessary to have a wrestling match, 
or some other trial of strength,^ after this, in which Orlando 
should be victor, since he appears to hold his brother so 
easily in his clutches. 

.42. Orl. ' Gentlemanlike qualities} Accomplishments, ox exercises, di^h^lovf, 

. 43. ^, * The spirit of my father.' Alluding to the spirit coming upon 
Samson after he had been bound, when " he brake the cords 
from off his hands as though they had been tow." (Judges, 
xvi.) It is owing to this spirit coming upon Orlando that 
his brother only appears like a child in his hands. 

44. „ 'Poor allotery} Portion of money — 1000 crowns afore- 

mentioned. 

45. „ 'Buy my fortunes} Or, as we should say, Seek my fortunes. 

46. Oliv. * Some part of your will} Play upon the word will. Orlando 

wants that part of the will fulfilling which bequeathes him 
1000 crowns. Oliver, perhaps, means to let him go about 
his business. 

47. Adm. ' I have lost my teeth} How readily the old man catches at the 

comparison. 
.48. „ * Have spoke} Spoken would be the correct form of the verb — 
speak, spoke, spoken. Perhaps Shakspeare makes the error in 
grammar that it; may be the more in keeping with the charac- 
ter that speaks it., 
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14 Notes on Shakspeare's Play, "As You Like it'* 

Enter Dennis. 

49. Den. ^ Calls your worship?^ The verb comes before nom. The 

accent here is laid upon the verb calls, which makes the ask- 
ing of the question more emphatic. Calls is in pres. tense, 
used instead of does call, as — Does your worship call? or, Is 
your worship calling? 

50. Oliv. ^^ Twill be a good way* An idea has struck him how to get rid 

of his brother. 

Enter Charles. 

51. „ * Wliat^s the new news at the new court ?' Fresh news is new tiews. 

Anything we hear about a person or place or thing is news to 
us ; if we have heard this before, we call it stale news; if not, 
, we say it is fresh news. Oliver knew of what Charles tells 
him, therefore that was stale neufs, or, as Charles expresses 
it, old news. News is a noun used only in the pi. number ; 
it takes a verb in the sing., as we see here, ' What's the news ?' 
or, * What is the news ?' and we say news is brought. The 
reason is, news conveys unity, not plurality of idea. Shakspeare 
is very fond of playing with words in some of his plays ; in 
fact he scarcely ever misses when the occasion presents itself, 
and this is an instance amongst a great many others. 

52. Chas. ^Her exile' Her (into) exile j or. Her exiled. 

53. „ * Ta stay behind her.' To have been compelled to stay behind 

her, he means to say. 

54. „ ^Beloved of' J. Montgomery uses the prep, by after the same 

participle, * Beloved by heaven ;' Macaulay has, * Beloved of 
heaven.* Both prepositions are good grammar ; but by is 
perhaps more modem, and more common. 

55. „ ^ Robin Hood of England.' Since the plot of this play is laid, 

and all the scenes are represented as being transacted, in 
France, Shakspeare makes it appear that the fame of Robin 
Hood had spread to that country. It is probable that Shak- 
speare was indebted for some of his materials for this play, to 
the life, either written or traditional, of that famous outlaw, 
and his merry men of Sherwood Forest. 

56. ' „ * Neet the time carelessly' Pass the time without care for the 
present, forethought for the future, or in regret of the past. 

57. „ ^ The golden world' The world before the flood. The age of 
gold. The Arcadians are represented as living in a golden 
world. Their wealth, like that of the patriarchs, consisted in 
flocks and herds, and they hunted and tended their flocks, 
living lives of the greatest simplicity. Virgil's pastorals re- 
present scenes of innocence and bliss, and Sir Philip Sydney 
has drawn such scenes in his Arcadia. They have both 
pourtrayed ideal golden worlds. Any blissful state of life, 
void of care, is called an Arcadian or golden state. Accord- 
ing to Cowper, such an age as that of gold is only fabled ; 
he says (Task, Book IV.), * Those days were never.' See the 
poem. 
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58. „ ^ Marry do J^ Do before norn. / makes it more emphatic^ 

Here is another instance of the carefulness of Shakspeare, in 
making his language tell upon the audiences. 

59. „ ^ Intendment,^ French, entendement — intention, purpose, design, 

(Nearly obsolete.) 

60. „ * Brook such disgraced Ang.-Sax. brucan, means to endure ; 

hence we say, I will not brook such treatment. 
6t. „ ^ In that^ A conjunctive phrase, meaning since. 
62. „ ^ His own search^ Seeking out, choosing. 
(iTi- Oliv. ^ By underhand means, ^ Secret or indirect, not openly. 

64. „ ^ It is the stubbornest^ Mark the pron. //, as though he were 

speaking of some inferior animal. 

65. „ ^ I had as leif^ Soon; /.<f.. You have my permission to use 

him as you think proper ; if it will best serve your purpose 
to kill him, do so ; earn as much praise as you can at his. 
cost, and through his defeat. 

66. „ ' Thou wert best took to it,^ An equivalent expression now is — 

* You had better look out.' 

67. „ ^ Mightily grace! Win honour at thy cost ; gain favour through 

thy defeat. 

68. „ ' So villainous,^ In this speech Oliver has given a true descrip- 

tion of his own character, and not Orlando's. It appears 
that the adj. villainous was in use in Shakspeare's time, as well 
as the noun villain, 

69. „ * Brotherly of him! Truly, kindly, as'one brother should of 

another. We have many adverbs formed from nouns in the 
same way, as fatherly, motherly, sisterly. See Tom Hood's 
" Bridge of Sighs " for more examples. 

70. „ ^ Should I anatomize! Show him piece by piece in his real 

character, in all his villainy; dissect his evil mind, as an 
anatomist dissects the body, and not speak of him in general 
brotherly terms, as I have done. 

71. „ * Thou must look pale! Notice the use of the 2nd pers. sing. 

tJiou, I am of opinion that Shakspeare uses thou^ because it 
savours more of familiarity and less of stiffness than you. 
OHver speaks confidentially to Charles, as though he were 
telling him some secret. Note also Pll for Iwill^ tdt for to 
it, ta'en for taken. These contractions are used to show that 
Oliver is talking in a familiar and confidential tone. 

']2,Q,iAAS,^ Payment! Y^. paiement. (See note 59, Intendment.) Due, 
pay, chastisement. These words are doubtless used by 
Shakspeare to accord with the character of the speaker. 
Phraseology peculiar to sporting characters. And even now, 
in some parts of England, mastering a person in a pugilistic 
encounter is called spaying him.' 

73« 9> ' ^^ ^^^ again! That is, he will, for the future, require 
crutches to walk with, or an attendant to bear tim up, or else 
he will be killed on the spot, thence be carried to his grave. 

74. Guv, * Gamester! One who acts, or plays a part in any game.^ 
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75. „ ^ Never schooled^ Sent to school ; verb fonned from the subs. 

school. We have many such formations as this in our 
language, as booked from book, housed from house, &c. 

76. Oliv. ^ Noble device^ Grand ideas. ' It cannot choose but be a nohle 

plot.' (Henry IV.) |How he alters his language as soon as 
left alone ; only a minute before he said Orlando's device 
was treacherous, now it is noble. 

77. „ ^ Enchantingly beloved' Liked by everybody, as though he 

charmed them. 

78. „ ^ Altogether misprised.' Slighted, scorned, undervalued. 

79. „ ^Kindle the boy.' Stir up. (See above context to Note 74.) 

Scene II. Enter Rosalind and Celia. 

.80. Cel. ^ Stueet, my coz. Short for cousin. Also an endearing term 
used by cousins. 

81. Rosa. ^Mistress of' The little mirth I have is feigned. 

82. „ ^ Teach — learn.' Here is another instance of Shakspeare's atten- 

tion to the suggestiveness of words. 

.33. Cel. * So thou hadst.' So=if only, so that. 

34. „ ' Righteously tempered.' Evenly, perfectly, or to the same de- 
gree of temperature. 

085. „ ' Nor none' Judged by the grammars of our day, two negatives 
coming together destroy each other, and make an affirmative. 
Shakspeare, however, uses them together in several other 
places in this play, and indeed throughout the whole of his 
works ; for which we must make allowances, as they were 
not considered bad grammar in his time. 

'86. „ ^Perforce' Adv. Forcibly, against his will. 

.B7. „ ^ In affection' With the utmost good will. This is in contra- 
distinction X.0 perforce. 

i88. „ ' I prithee do.' Contracted from pray thee, or, pray to thee= 
beseech thee. 

.89.^ „ ^Fortune' Good lu^k ; here meant to be the goddess Fortune. 

190, „ ^ From her wheel' The ancients represented Fortune as an 
industrious goddess, who sat continually at her spinning wheel ; 
hence she is considered a good housewife ; as Shakspere calls 
her, * a thrifty woman ;* so that wherever there was a house 
where an industrious woman presided, she was said to be the 
fortune of the house, because fortune, or prosperity, follows 
in the train of industry. 

^gi.^osA.^ Bountiful blind woman.' Fortune was represented also, as 
possessed of Amalthea's horn, from which she scattered plenty 
wherever she went. She was not blind, but Plutus was, the 
god of wealth, with whom she was connected on account of 
the gifts she had to bestow ; hence Shakspere confounds the 
two, both having one and the same office to perform. 

V92. Oliv. ' Very illfavouredly' Both these words are adverbs ; very quali- 
fies illfavouredly, and both qualify the verb makes. It would 
seem from this that Fortune bestows her gifts, if not impar- 
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tially, at least compensatingly ; she makes the fair dishonest, 
the ugly honest — the beauty to compensate for the dishonesty, 
and the honesty to compensate for the lack of beauty. This 
reasoning of the two cousins would equally well apply at 
this day. 

93. Rosa. 'Lineaments of nature^ Features, fashions, shapes. 

Enter Touchstone. 

94. Cel. ' Fortune fall into the fire^ Here is an evident attempt at 

alliteration. The letter F seems to have especially attracted 
the attention of Shakspeare. He will make up for the weak- 
ness of the logic by the extraneous help of jangling sounds. 

95. Rosa. ' Naturis natural' A *bom fool,* as we say. 

96. „ ' Cutter off of } Off, an adv., of, a prep. Off is sometimes an 

adj., as the 'off fore leg.* 

97. Celia. 'For our whetstone^ Upon which to sharpen their wits. 

Touchstone itself appears to have suggested whetstone. 

98. „ ' Wit, whither wander youT Here is more alliteration. 

Shakspeare appears to have fallen upon a vein of allitera- 
tion, or perhaps he thinks it will be a diversion from the 
dulness of the argument, and therefore it may be forced. 
It must never be forgotten that Shakspeare wrote his plays 
for the stage, and not for posterity only ; he had an eye 
to the performing as well as to the reading of the plays. 

99. Touch. * Bid to come' A verb in the infinitive govd. by bid does not 
generally take the sign to before it, as, ' Bid me discourse.' 
The principal parts of bid are, bid, bade, bid, bidden. 

100. Rosa. * That oath, fool' The oath is, *by mine honour.' Fool is not 
used here contemptuously. The man was a fool by pro- 
fession. He talked wit at the banqueting table, to amuse 
the host and guests. 

loi.TovcH,' Forsworn.' Perjured; an oath-breaker; prin. parts, for- 
swear, forswore, forsworn. 

102. Rosa. ' Unmuzzle your wisdom! Give it fair play, so that it may come 
forth as freely as an unmuzzled animal can use its jaws. 

103. Touch.* That that is not! First that an indef. adj. pron., thing un- 
derstood=that thing ; second that appel. pron. agreeing 
with thing understood, and equals which. He might have 
said with equal propriety, though not with equal brevity, 
'That thing which is not* 

104. Celia. 'Enough to honour him enough! Is sufficient to make him 

an honourable man. I am inclined to favour the reading, 
' Enough to honour him. Enough !' though the former 
reading is given by Knight. 

105. „ ' Taxation! Latin, taxatis; satire, accusation. 

106. „ ' Bymy troth! Ang.-Sax. treothe, means truth, veracity. This 

word is almost obsolete, scarcely ever used except by Irish- 
men, who use it with the meaning truth. 

107. „ 'Little wit that fools have! Referring to the old custom of 
VOL. II. 2 
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keeping fools to amuse the great and noble, which had, it 
appears, even at this time, been somewhat discontinued. 
Enter Le Beau. 

io8. Cel. ^Laid on with a troxvel! " Coarsely. A gross flatterer is still 
said to lay it on with a trowel." (Knight.) 

109. Touch. 'Jl/y rank! Ang.-Sax. ranc ; Latin rancidus. Rank here 
means profession, as a wit maker, Rosalind makes a pun 
on the word, * a rank smell! 

no. Le B. * You amaze me! Confuse, perplex, puzzle, bother; not sur- 
prise^ the sense in which this word is commonly used. 

111. „ ^ And presence! Appearance, air, demeanour. 

112. Rosa. ^ Bills on their necks! Placards. 

113. „ ^By these presents! This half sentence, it would seem, was 

part of the preamble in ancient bills or notices of amuse- 
ments, &c. Presents is said in imitation, or in mockery, of 
presence^ as old tale of old man, by Celia. 

114. Le B. * fF/wV/^ Charles! Here, which is used as demons, pron., 

instead of this Charles. Shakspeare might have used the 
relative who for both words, which would have been as 
good sense, only it would not have served the purpose he 
intended, and that was, to make the relation more emphatic 
by the repetition of Charles, and to impress it more deeply 
upon the minds of the listeners. 

115. „ * That there.' So that, in consequence of which. 
iiG.Hovcn/ Grow wiser every day! The modern Mive and learn' is 

another edition of this remark of Touchstone. 

117. Rosa. Vil/jE/^/V in his sides! Cracking of broken ribs. This may 

have suggested the use of bones as instruments of music 
to minstrels and serenaders of this day, for, doubtless, bones 
were not used for this purpose in Shakspeare's time. Bone 
music is, I believe, a Yankee invention, but did they borrow 
the idea from Shakspeare ? 
Enter Duke Frederick, Lords, Orlando, Charles and Attendants. 

118. Dk.F.'ZT/j own peril! Let him take the consequences. 

1 19. Rosa. ^ Is yonder the man f Yonder is either used as a dem. pron., 

which we often use in place of that when the person or 
thing meant is at some distance from us ; or else it is used 
as an adv. of place, * Is the man yonderV in which sense 
Shakspeare has used it twice before in this scene, * Yonder 
they lie,' and ' Yonder, sure, they are coming.* 

120. Cel. ^ Looks successfully! Confident of success. 

121. T>y:.!¥.^Odds in the man! The wrestler is more than a match for the 

nonprofessional; or, any one may lay odds against the 
competitor with the professional, and be safe to win. 

122. Le B. ^Monsieur, the challenger! This is a French idiom. 

123. Orl. ^ I come but in! I come in si^nply, only, &c. 

124. Cel. ^ Cruel proof! Not only proof but cruel proof since the 

wrestler broke the ribs of three men in his presence. 

125. Orl. ' Wherein I confess me! Since I confess myself Wherein is 

here a conj., commonly it is an adv. 
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126. „ ^ Wherein if J! In which \i\. Here wherein is an adv. This 

shows how easily Shakspeare could twi^t words to suit his 
own purpose. Perhaps there is some little conceit in using 
words thus, but it was the fashion of the age, and even he 
sometimes bended to custom. 

127. Rosa. 'To eke out hers.* To supply what is wanting when hers is 

bestowed. Eke is mostly used as an adv., meaning also. 
*And <f^^with all his might.* (John Gilpin.) 

128. „ ^ Fray Heaven, I be deceived in you! I pray (to) Heaven, 

(that) I (may) be deceived in you, as regards strength. 
i29.CHAS.*His mother earth! Chaucer calls the earth * His mother's 
gate.' The idea, 'mother earth,* comes from Gen. iii. 19- 
' Out of the ground wast thou taken ; dust thou art, and 
unto dust shalt thou return.* 

130. „ ' That have so mightily! Who have so effectually. This is 

spoken sarcastically. 

131. Orl. ^ But come your ways! A common expression; equals ^Come 

along! 
1 2,2, B^OSA^^ Hercules X be thy speed! Hercules was the strongest man 
among the Greeks. He perfonned twelve great labours. 
He was one of Homer's heroes at the siege of Troy ; hence 
Rosalind wishes that Orlando may be endowed with a por- 
tion of the same power, and thus distinguish himself before 
the court. Both she and Celia sympathize with him, a proof 
that he was ^ enchantins;ly beloi^ed! 

133. Orl. * Change that calling! Change that naine, 

134. Rosa. * Youn^ man his son! Young man (to be) his son. 

135. Cel. ^Sticks me at heart! Strikes to the heart. We, at this day, 

use a similar expression, ' Sticks in my throat' 

136. „ ^ But justly! ^\xt {di^) faithfully. 

i^j, „ * All promise!* All likeliness to throw the wrestler. Here 
Shakspeare puts the word promise to all its legitimate uses. 

138. „ * One out of suits! Not on good terms ; one whom fortune 

frowns upon. 

139. Orl. ^ But a quintain! YxQnoh, quintaine ; an object to be tilted 

at with the lance, sometimes in the shape of a man — ^hence 
the aptitude of the comparison. 

140. Rosa. ^ My pride fell ivith my fortunes! What an aphorism I 

141. „ ^ Have with you! An expression denoting a resolution to 

make some attempt. An equivalent at this day is, ' Fm 
coming! 

142. Orl. ^ Hangs these to rights! How fine an expression ! He could 

not move his tongue, *twas weighed down. A heavy heart 
makes him speechless. 

Re-enter Le Beau. 

143. Le B. ' Or Charles or! Used instead of ^either Charles or.' Ad- 

dison has, * Or act like men, or by yon azure heaven.' 

Neither — nor, are used similarly. Byron has, * nor man nor 

/ fiend.* There is a licence given to.poets to contract or alter. 

2 — 2 
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words to suit their purposes, if they thereby destroy not the 
sense. 

144. Le B. ^ Dukis condition^ Temper, disposition, temperament. 

145. „ ^ Neither his daughter? Neither /j his daughter. The word 

is is omitted in order that the hne may run more smoothly, 
and have the proper quantity of syllables. It has a syllable 
too many as it is, but it would not have scanned at all, had 
is been inserted. The word manners may be pronounced 
as one syllable by dropping the letter e^ and then the verse 
would run smoothly enough. 

146. „ ^ Is his daughter? Here the verb is used, although the line 

is thereby made a syllable too long, yet its insertion makes 
the line scan better than if it had been omitted. We may 
read it thus : — Biit yet | indeed | the shor | ter is | his 
daughter — pronouncing daughter as one syllable, which is* 
no more of a stretch, in order to scan, than pronouncing 
manners as one syllable in the line preceding. 

147. „ 'The other | is daugh | ter to | the ban | ished duke.^ I 

have scanned this line, and here it will be seen that e in the. 
is elided, thus, Th'oth, short for the first syllable, or first 
half of the foot. Also daughter is pronounced as two syl- 
. lables. Milton often elided (cut off) the letter e in the, in 
order to make his lines scan, for example : — * Who durst | 
defy th(^)omni | potent | to arms.' (Book I., line 49.) * So 
spake I th(e)apos | tate an | gel, though in pain.' (Book 
I., 125.) /That led | th(e)embat | tledse raphim | to war.' 
(Book I., 129., *Par. Lost.') This is iambic metre, oi five 
feet to the verse, and two syllables to the foot, first syllable 
short, second long — the metre which Shakspeare uses in all 
his speeches and declamations, &c., but not in his odes, of 
course. • 

148. „ * Whose loves? The pi. of the noun love It means the love 

of each one taken together, and is nom. to verb are. Some- 
abstract nouns have the pi., e.g,, virtues, vices. See end of 
fifth line from this below. 

149. Orl. ^ I rest much hounden? I remain much indebted, Bounden 

was formerly the past partic. of bind — bind, bound, bounden; 
now it is only used as an adj., as, ^bounden duty? 
150 „ ^ Smoke into the smother? What a fine comparison ! He can't 
be comfortable with either of them. * From smoke into the 
smother,' was probably a proverb in Shakspeare's time. We 
have a modem one which smacks very much of the ancient 
one, * Out of the frying pan into the fire.' 
Scene III. — A Room in the Palace. 
Enter Celia and Rosalind. 

151. Cel. ' Cupid have mercy P Cupid was the god of love ; hence Celia 

invokes him not to shoot such keen arrows into the heart 
of Rosalind, and so make her sad. 

152. Cel. ^ Lame me with reasons? Throwing words has suggested 

. the idea of throwing stones, and the analogy between. 
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the two actions suggests the like consequence from each ; 
* lame me with reasons/ as you would lame me by throwing 
stones at me. (This may be considered ' a lame tale * — ^but 
' every man in his own humour.^) 

153. Rosa. ^ Mad without any' She probably means that if she were to 

throw her reasons at Celia she would be deprived of reason 
herself, and so be mad. 

154. „ 'Cry hem and have him.^ Play with words as usual. Though 

it seems a bit of a stretch to make /lem to be pronounced 
like him^ yet such punning may be allowed to two girls. 

155. „ ^ A better wrestler.' Orlando, of course, she means. 

156. Cel. ^ Kind of chase' Argument, reasoning, deduction. 

157. „ ^ His father dearly' Exceedingly, heartily, mortally. We do 

not now apply this adv. to qualify a feeling of hatred, but 
only of love. 

Enter Duke Frederick, with Lords. 
i'ji.'Dk.F.' Mistress, despatch' The young reader will observe that 
Mistress is here used instead of Miss. In Shakspeare's time, 
married and single were promiscuously called Mistress, and 
even down to our own time almost men were called Master 
and not Mr. 



Education Indirectly Requisite to the Appreciation of 
Nature. — ^At any time and under any circumstances of human interest, 
is it not strange to see how little real hold the objects of the natural 
world among which we live can gain on our hearts and minds ? We 
go to nature for comfort in trouble, and for sympathy in joy to books. 
Admiration of those beauties of the inanimate world, which modern 
rpoetry so largely and so eloquently describes, is not, even in the best 
•of us, one of the original instincts of our nature. As children none of 
-us possess it; no uninstructed man or woman possesses it Those 
whose lives are most exclusively passed amid the ever-changing wonders 
of the sea and land are also those who are most universally insensible 
-to every aspect of nature not directly associated with the human interests 
of their calling. Our capacity of appreciating the beauties of the earth 
we live in is, in truth, of the civilised accomplishments which we all 
learn as an art ; and more, that every capacity is really practised by all 
of us except when our minds are most indolent and most unoccupied. 
How much share have the attractions of nature ever had in the pleasure- 
able or painful interest and emotions of ourselves or our friends. All 
that our minds can compass, all that our hearts can learn, can be 
accomplished with equal certainty, equal profit, and equal satisfaction to 
ourselves, in the poorest as in the richest prospect that the whole 
earth can show. There is surely a reason for this want of innate sym- 
pathy between the creature and the creation round it, a reason which 
may perhaps be found in the widely differing destinies of man and the 
earthly sphere. The grandest mountain prospect that the eye can reign 
over is appointed to annihilation ; the smallest human interest that our 
pure heart can feel is appointed to immortality. — Wilkie Collins, 
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UNIVERSITY INTELLIGENCE. 

CAMBRIDGE. 

[|OME time ago a Syndicate was appointed at Cambridge, and* 
more than once referred to in these columns, to consider 
whether some improvements might not be made in the 
Classical Tripos examination. After proposing various schemes 
which have been discussed in the Senate without being adopted, they 
have at length hit upon a sort of compromise to meet the claims both 
of pure scholarship and philosophy. They recommend that a new paper 
be added on classical philology, and others containing passages for 
translation from Greek and Latin philosophers and rhetoricians, with 
questions on the subject matter both of the passages and th^ works from 
which they are taken, the examination being interrupted by an interval 
of two days. They also propose that candidates for the Chancellor's 
Medals be no longer required to obtain the mathematical honour of 
Senior Optime, and that the names of those who have distinguished 
themselves at the examination be published in alphabetical order. The 
discussion of the proposals in the Senate indicated a general disposition 
to accept them as a final settlement of a vexed question which ought not 
to be kept open any longer. 

OXFORD. 

^ Several exhibitions have been announced for competition at the 
Oxford Local Examinations which commence at the various centres on 
the 24th May next. The Provost and Fellows of Worcester College 
offer one exhibition of the annual value of jCsSj ^^^ tenable during 
residence for four years. It will be offered in succession to those senior 
candidates who shall obtain the highest places in the first division of the 
general list, provided they are placed in the first division of one, at 
least, of the first four sections of the examination. The exhibitioner 
will commence residence in January, 1870, and will be required to pass 
his first University examination (Responsions) not later than his second 
term. Beyond the cost of living and personal expenses, which will be 
under the exhibitioner's control, the only payments to be made will be 
an entrance fee of j£2 los. to the University, and the following annual 
charges : — Furnished lodgings and charges, ;^i5 ; tuition, ;;^2i ; 
University dues, ;£i. The Master and Fellows of Balliol College have 
offered for competition two exhibitions, of the annual valu^ of ;£'4o, 
tenable during residence for four years. They will be offered to those 
among the senior candidates who shall obtain the highest places in the 
first division of the general list, provided that they are also placed in. 
the first division of the section " Languages." The exhibitioners will be 
expected to produce testimonials of good conduct. They will com- 
mence residing not later than October, 1870, and will be required to 
pass the first of their University examinations (Responsions) within six 
months. The exhibitioners will have the option of residing within or 
without the College walls. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 

ORTHOGRAPHY. 

Warwick Lodge, Stirrey, S.E, May 12th. 

Sir — I have just read a very able article from the Spectator, in your 
number of this month, and am induced by its perusal to give you a 
little of my experience connected with the matter in hand. I do not 
hold with the writer as regards dictation entirely, as I know that by its 
agency the worst of spellers, unless he be absolutely a fool, may in 
time be made to spell very fairly. " Practice makes perfect," is the 
best motto for a bad speller, and I know of numerous instances where 
young men have been able after a few months of assiduity to write 
ordinary English free from orthographical errors. 

Perhaps, however, the plan advocated by Bemardin de St. Pierre 
is the best that can be adopted, conjointly with dictation, to get over so 
deplorable an infirmity as ignorance of spelling may justly be termed. 
This plan consists simply in copying daily passages from some good 
author, in which either the description or narration is such as to interest 
the attention of the copyist. The eye and the brain thus act together, and 
both convey to the memory that orthographical correctness which only 
use can give. 

I say emphatically that dictation should be the daily opening lesson 
in all schools, and I say this after having proved the necessity for it. If 
you begin to dictate to children, it is astonishing how rapidly you will 
teach &em writing, spelling, and composition ; and I would earnestly 
impress on every teacher the value of early instruction in these respects. 
I am, sir, your obedient servant, 

G. DE BEAUCHAMP STRICKLAND. 

COMPULSORY EDUCATION. 
To the Editor of the Quarterly Jouj-jial of Education. ^ 

Sir, — Among the subjects upon which the present Parliament will be 
called to deliberate, it appears likely that the question of popular educa- 
tion will occupy a prominent position. And as in connection with this 
matter a system of compulsion has been mooted, to the gratification of 
some and the alarm of many, a brief review of the reasons which may 
be advanced in favour of such a measure, may, perhaps, ^be deemed 
worthy of attention. 

It cannot, I suppose, be denied that the education of the people is 
desirable from a social and national point of view, and that in proportion 
as knowledge and intelligence are extended, the order and security of 
the social fabric are secured. There can be no doubt that the lack [of 
educational advantages has been an insuperable barrier to the develop- 
ment of many minds of transcendent power, and has caused a serious 
loss not only to the individual, but indirectly to the State. And although 
the frequent quotation of Gray's beautiful lines — 

" Full many a gem of purest ray serene 

The dark unfathomed caves of ocean bear. 
Full many a flower is bom to blush unseen, 
And waste its sweetness on the desert air — " 

has tended to overlay the question of mental non-development with a 
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vast amount of sentimentalism, there is in thern nevertheless a solid 
substratum of fact which neither ridicule nor inattention can dispose of. 

I conceive, however, that the true ground on which to base the plea 
for education is the innate right of every child, to receive such educa- 
tion as shall be instrumental in removing mental torpor, and by developing 
the latent faculties of the mind, rescue it from that pitiable state of help- 
lessness in which the utterly ignorant are found. 

Upon .whom then does the burden of this duty fall ? Undoubtedly 
upon the parents of the children — in the same way, and as imperatively 
as does the duty of providing for their bodily wants. Knowledge is as 
necessary for the mind, as food and raiment for the body. And as the 
mind is the superior and the body the inferior part of our organisation, 
it surely must be, if anything, more criminal to starve the former than 
to neglect the latter. If it is objected that in many cases [the parents 
are unable, or unwilling, or it may be both, to provide for the minds of 
their children, it may be replied that (in spite of Mr. Mill's teaching 
about matrimony) the same thing occurs with respect to the bodies of 
the children. — But what then ? — And here lies the very essence of the 
question of compulsory State educations-are the children allowed to 
starve because the parents are poor or culpable ? Nay, verily ; in the 
interests of the children, and therefore in its own interest, the State steps 
in, and where the parents are able compels them to do their duty ; in 
other cases it assists, and in other cases again it takes the whole burden 
upon itself. The State thus recognises the duty as primarily a parental 
one, but at the same time declares that under no circumstances of par- 
ental inability or indifference shall the duty be left undone. I believe 
that the advocates of compulsory education ask for nothing more than 
that the same principles and practices shall be established with reference 
to the minds of children, as already exist with reference to their bodies. 

Any objection to compulsory education founded on interference with 
the liberty of the subject must apply with equal force to the poor laws 
of the land. No one pities a man because the State does not allow him 
to starve his child's body ; why then in the name of consistency and 
common sense is he to be allowed to follow his own whims and caprices 
with reference to the mind ? Why rescue and defend the casket and let 
the gem be destroyed without concern ? Why gather the mere shells of 
humanity into the garner of safety with scrupulous care, and let the 
precious contents be scattered? 

But there is of course the religious difficulty- Many are afraid that 
religion will suffer from neglect if education of a secular character only 
be given in our schools. Now I yield to no one in my estimate in the 
value of religion, but at the same time is it not evident that secular State 
education affords the only means of strict justice and impartiality to 
numerous and widely-differing denominations. I would especially point 
out to such objectors that they are grasping at a shadow and losing the 
substance, for while they are straining after a religious education vast 
numbers of children are growing up without any education whatever. 
While these well-meaning friends are striving to get them the privilege 
of reading for instance the Bible and the Catechism, the opportunity of 
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learning to read slips away and the children are left not only unable to 
read the Bible in the school but unable to read the Bible or any book 
anywhere. The simple solution of the matter is to let the religious work 
of the country be carried on by its own agencies, who will not find 
themselves any the worse off because the State has taught the people 
they preach to, to be able to read, or has put them in possession of 
useful knowledge. At a recent meeting on behalf of the ragged schools 
at Edinburgh, Dr. Guthrie remarked : — If they wanted to make a child 
a little Episcopalian, or a little Wesleyan, he thought it was as absurd as 
to make him a little Whig or a little Tory. What was catholic ought to 
be taught in the school, and what was sectarian or denominational ought 
to be taught out of it." I am. Sir, Yours obediently, 

A. B. C. 



TRIGONOMETRY. 

I. Sin. A=Cos. A Tan. A 

=Cos. A ^H^=Sin. A 
Cos. A 

2. Cos. A=Sin. A Cot. A 

= Sin. A - . ' =Cos. A 
Sm. A 

3. Tan.- A Cot. A=Tan. A 
Sin. A 

;, Sin.* A Cos. A Sin. A 



Cos.'^ A Sin. A Cos. A 
Cos. A 



=Tan. A 



C^^- A =Tan. A 



Sin. A Cot* A 
Cos. A==Tan. A . Sin. A . Cot.* A 

Cos. A 

Si n. A . Sin. A . Cos.* A 

Cos. A Sin.* A" 

Sin. A 



=Cos. A 



5. Given Tan. A=f, find the other trigonometrical ratios. 

^. . __ Tan. A f 

'''"• ~v/(i+Tan.'A)-y(x+3=) 

Cos.' A= I — Sin.' =1 —1=1 — ,\=H- 

Cos.= a/-=^ &c. &c. &c. 
^ 25 S 
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6. Given A ==30°. c— 5. 0=90°, find a. 



7. Sin. A — Sin. B=2 Cos. 



— =Sin. io^, 
c 

a=c Sin. 3o°=5.|=J=2.5. 

A-fB Sin. A— B 

2 2 



For A=^±B A-B ^^ b^A+B_A+B 

2 2 2 2 



•.Sin. A=Sin. 



Sin. B=Sin. ^^^±^ Cos. 



■B Cos.^^+Cos.^^ 



2 
A-B 



-Cos. 



By Subtraction : ; 



Sin. A — Sin. B=2 Cos. 



A+2 



2 
A-fE 



Sin. 



Sin. 
- Sin. 

A-B 



A— B 

2 
A-B 



8. Sin. A= fJTan^ 
H-Tan.M 



For Sin. A = Sin. ^-f-^ 
2 2 

=2 Sin. ^ . Cos. - . 
2 2 

=2 Sin. ^ . Cos." ^ 



Cos. ^ 

^ 2 Tan. \ 
Sec.^ ^ 

_ 2 Tan. \ 
i+Tan.= ^ 
Q. Prove geometrically that Sin. 2 A is less than 2 Sin A. 

Let CAD be angle A, 

and DAB angle 2 A. 

Join BC and CD. 

From B and C draw BG and CE perpen- 
diculars to AC and AD, and BF^and 
CE perpendiculars to AD. Draw^ CO 
parallel to AD. 

BC=CD (III.) ; AB=AC=AD. - 

. • . angle ABC = angle ACB, and ACD 
=ADC; and the angle BAC = CAD, 
and BA and AC = CA and AD. 

. • . (I. 4.) angle ABC = angle ACD, and 
angle ACB = ADC. 
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. • . these four angles are all equal to one another. 

Again, because angles BCG and CDE are equal, and also BGC and 
CED (each being a right angle), and BC=CD, . *. (I. 26) BG=CE, 
and CE=OF (I. 34). 

If GO be joined, then angle BOG would be greater than a right 
angle, and . •. (I. 19) BG is greater than BO. 

. • . CE is greater than BO. . * . BG and CE or 2 CE is greater than. 
BO and OF or BF. 

g=Sin.A;i^E^3Sin.A;^ Sin. . A. 

But as 2CE is greater than BF , 

2CE 

. • . — — or 2 Sin. A is greater than 

^ or Sin 2 A. 

10. Find Sin. A from equation Tan. A -I- Sec. A=a. 
Tan. A= -.^:A-^ Sec. A= ' 



v/i-Sin.'A A/i-Sin.-A 

Sin. A 



' ' yi-Sin.=*A"^yi-Sui."^A 
Sin. A 4- 1 



v^i-Sin.^^ A 



a. Squaring both sides, we obtain 



( Sin. A+t) (Sin. A+i) _ 3 

I -Sin.* A 
(Sin. A-l-i) (Sin. A-f i)_^^, 
(Sin. A+i) (i-Sm. A)"^ 
_ Sin. A+i _^2 
""i-Sin. A"~" -^ 
=Sin. A-l- i=a' — a- Sin. A. 
=Sin. A + a^ Sin. A + a'*— i. ; 
=Sin. A(i+a«)==a'— I. 

= Sin. A=?— ^- Ans. 
i-ha^ 
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NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 



Schools and Universities on the Continent, By Matthew Arnold, 
Foreign Assistant Commissioner to the Schools Inquiry Commission. 
Macmillan & Co. 

5n his capacity of " Foreign Assistant Commissioner to the Schools 
Inquiry Commission," and as one of Her Majesty's Inspectors of 
schools, Mr. Arnold has had signal opportunities of comparing primary 
and secondary education in our own country with that of the several 
European States he officially visited ; of these opportunities Mr. Arnold 
has fully availed himself; and the result of this comparison is given in 
the work before us, which is a valuable addition to our information upon 
■education on the continent of Europe. 

In this notice of Mr. Arnold's book we propose to present in as 
:small a compass as possible some of the more important facts brought 
under our notice by Mr. Arnold while investigating the system of Educa- 
tion for the Middle and Upper Classes which prevails in France, Italy, 
♦Germany and Switzerland. 

" It is," says Mr. Arnold, " the Education of the poor not the 
Education of the Middle and Upper Classes which principally occupies 
attention in this country at present. In Switzerland more than in any 
other country with which I am acquainted, all classes use the primary 
.school, and in Switzerland therefore I had occasion to touch upon the 
primary school — the school of the poor — because there this school 
:forms a link in the chain of schools in which the Middle and Upper 
'Classes are educated." 

Accordingly the English reader will find a full account of the primary 
school in Canton Zurich, a region free like England, industrial like 
England, protestant like England. " School attendance is obligatory 
there, and the schools are very good." Mr. Arnold enters fully ino the 
fallacy of the statements of Sir John Manners with Messrs. Pease, 
Wilson, Spencer, Barnes and Morley, that the proportion of scholars to 
population in England might be considered on an equality with Prussia. 

" For France or Prussia such statistics are got from a series of ad- 
ministrative authorities, with machinery and power to collect them. 
For England the statistics come from the Education Commissioners of 
1859. These Commissioners have themselves told us how they pro- 
cured their information. They had no series of administrative authori- 
ties through whom to collect it ; such a series does not exist in England ; 
it could not, as we are often told, be tolerated by a high spirited and 
intellectual people like ourselves. The Commissioners sent enquirers, 
with no power to enforce an answer to their questions, through about 
one-eighth of England; and from the information thus obtained for 
about one-eighth of the country they made a generalization as to the 
remainder." 

Further on Mr. Arnold boldly asserts " The English Commissioners 
guess i\itix proportion, the foreign authorities know theirs." ^ 
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Another fallacy is thus dealt with — " England, says the Secretary of 
the National Society, is in advance of Holland and France, and not far 
behind Prussia, because our proportion of schools to population is not 
far behind. Prussia's and is in advance of that of Holland and France." 

" I feel," says Mr. Arnold, '*that I ought to apologise in passing to that 
admirably educated people the Dutch, for ever quoting what they must think 
such an impertinence as the assertion that England is in population and educa- 
tion ahead of Holland, but the impertinence comes in truth from those who- 
utter it being the victims of an ambiguous use of words. They do not know 
wiiat the continental nations mean by the word scholar. They do not know 
that the continental nations and we mean something wholly different by it. 
Prussia means by a scholar a child who has been subjected from his sixth year 
to his iifteenth, to obligatory instruction, either in public schools, under certifi- 
cated teachers who have had three years' training in a Normal School or in 
Private Schools under teachers who produce the same, or higher guarantees of 
competency. France means by a scholar, a child who is either in a public- 
school under a certificated teacher, or in a private school under a certificated 
teacher. Both public and private schools must be under certificated teachers,, 
and both are liable to State inspection.'' 

Speaking again of England, Mr. Arnold says " All that is certain is^ 
that the proportion of i to 7 is not the true one because if counts very 
many children as scholars^ who on the Continent would not be counted 
as such." 

On the question whether the Education of this country should be. 
compulsory or no, Mr. Arnold's remarks, " Therefore I do not think the 
example of Prussia and Switzerland will serve to show that compulsori- 
ness of education is an insignificant thing : and I believe that if ever 
our zeal for the cause mounts high enough in England to make our 
popular education bear a favourable comparison, except in the imagina- 
tion of popular speakers, with the popular education of Prussia and 
Switzerland, this same zeal will also make it compulsory." 

One of the most interesting chapters of Mr. Arnold's Book is that, 
on the " Character of Discipline and Instruction in the French Secondary 
Schools." But all the chapters, seven in number, on Education in France 
are full of interest. From that on the Lyc^es of Paris we extract the 
following comparing these with our great classical schools. 

" The seven great classical schools of Paris are the Lycdes Louis le 
Grande, with 1,330 scholars; Bonaparte, 1,220; Charlemagne, 930; 
Saint Louis, 800 ; Napoleon, 688 ; Stanislas, 620 ; Rollin, 380." 

The Lycee of Vanves, a mile or two out of Paris, formed to relieve 
Louis le Grande of its little boys, and to give them country air, has 700 
scholars ; but without counting Vanves the seven great schools of Paris 
contain very nearly 6,000 scholars. 

To the education of Germany Mr. Arnold devotes seven chapters — 

I St. Development of the German Secondary schools. 

2nd. Present organisation of the Secondary or Higher Schools in. 
Prussia. 

3rd. Government and Patronage of the Prussian Public Schools. -* 

4th. Preponderance of Public Schools. The Abiturientenexamen. 
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5th. The Prussian Schoolmasters; their training, examination, 
appointment, and payment. 

6th- The Prussian system seen in operation in particular schools. 

7th. Superior or University instruction in Prussia. 
,• Concerning the- public schools in Prussia, Mr. Arnold says : — 

'* I believe that the public schools are preferred, in Prussia, on their merits. 
The Prussians are satisHed with thero, and are proud of them, and with good 
reason ; the schools have been intelligently planned to meet their intelligent 
wants. But the preponderance of the public schools is further secured by the 
establishment in connection with them of the * leaving examinations' on which 
depends admission to the Universities, to special scliools like the Ghoerbe 
Institut or the Bauakademie, and to the civil and military service of the State. 
Tiie learned professions can only be reached through the Universities, so the 
access to these professions depends on the leaving examination. The pupils of 
private tutors or private schools can present themselves for this examination, 
but it is lield at the public schools, it turns upon the studies of the upper forms 
•of the public schools, and it is conducted in great part by their teachers. A 
public schoolboy undoubtedly presents hiAiself for it with an advantage ; and 
its object undoubtedly is, not the illusory one of an examination test as in our 
public service it is employed, but the sound one of ensuring as far as possible 
that a youth shall pass a certain number of years under the best school-teaching 
of his country. This really trains him, which the mere application of an ex- 
amination-test does not ; but an examination-test is wisely used in conjunction 
with this training, to take care that a youth has really profited by it. No 
nation that did not honestly feel it had made its public secondary schools the 
best places of training for its middle and upper classes could institute the 
giving examination I am going to describe; but Prussia has a right to feel 
that she has made hers this, and therefore she had a right to institute this 
examination. It forms an all-important part of the secondary instruction of 
that country.*' Mr. Arnold believes that by these means, Prussia secures what 
we fail in. "That a boy shall have been for a certain number of years under 
good training is what, in Prussia, the State wants to secure ; and it uses the 
examination- test to help it to secure this. "VVe leave his training to take its 
chance, and we j)ut the examination -test to a use for which it is quite inadequate 
ti try and make up for our neglect." 

• ; Of the Inspection of Schools on the Continent, Mr. Arnold says; — 

" I have seen Dutch, German, and Swiss schools. I have seen' their inspec- 
t'on ; and I think both them and their inspection, in general, better than our 
Bchools and inspection at present." 

Mr. Arnold believes that England must follow the example of 
France, and all the most 'progressive states on the continent, in trans- 
forming her civil organisation. He remarks that — 

" Even an energy like hers cannot exempt her from the obligation of obey- 
ing natural laws ; and yet she tries to exempt herself from it when she endea- 
vours to meet the requirements of a modern time and of modern society with a 
■civil organisation which is, from the top of it to the bottom, not modern." 

By commencing with, and by the happy accomplishment of, that part 
which relates to education, and which Mr. Arnold considers is, indeed, 
the most important, as that of all the rest, instead of being troubled and 
difficult, may be made gradual and easy. 
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MangnalVs Questions. Illustrated Edition. Revised and extended by 
Francis Young, F.R.G.S. T. J. Allman, 463, Oxford Street. 

The first publication of this book constituted a new era in the annals of 
scholastic literature. Since that time it has passed through many editions, 
and been imitated by various writers, who, however, have been unable 
to improve upon it. For two classes, works of this kind are necessary : 
viz., those whose education has been neglected, and those who, from 
various causes, are unable to spend much time in gaining knowledge. 
At all times, in all places, and under all circumstances, a certain amount 
of knowledge is desirable, nay, in many instances necessary to keep one 
from looking ridiculous. No one likes to be thought unable to compre- 
hend, or to carry on conversation in the drawing-room or dining-room, 
no matter what is the topic under discussion. To be able at all times 
to keep the interest of your guests from flagging, a comprehensive, and 
an almost unlimited amount of reading is required. Very few people 
indeed have time or talents sufficient to make them shine as gems of the 
purest water. Limited time compels superficial attainments, yet one is 
able to gain by judicious management enough instruction from the work 
before us, to take part in any ordinary discussion involving a knowledge of 
the subjects contained therein. 

The subject-matter of this volume may be conveniently divided into 
the following parts : — Historical, Biographical, Astronomical, Mytholo- 
gical, and Botanical, to which is added a short chapter, containing trans- 
lations of various Latin phrases frequently used in current literature. 

The Editor of the present edition has introduced several new and 
valuable features, not the least of which is the excellent illustrations. 
The correctness of the various dates mentioned has been verified. The 
historical and other matter has been re-arranged and carried down to the 
present time, as will be seen from the following extract : — 

" What Noteworthy Events occurred from 1861^71869?* * * * 
* * * *. In 1868 Isabella II. was compelled to quit Spain by the 
successful progress of a revolution headed by Marshall Serrano, General 
Prim, and Admiral Topete, while this year and the following was sig- 
nalised in the United Kingdom by Mr. Gladstone's measure for dises- 
tablishing the Irish Church, and depriving it of its endowments." 

It seems rather singular when speaking of living celebrities to mention 
them in the past tense — thus, p. 149, Victoria. * * "The most 
eminent statesmen of this reign were^ the Earl of Derby, &c." Some- 
times a question is asked, but not answered, as p. 309 — ''What is 
jEther ? ^ther is made by distilling acids with rectified spirits of wine." 
This is really an answer to the question : "How is aether obtained ?" J 

The printing, paper, and binding of this volume are exceptionally 
good, and make it a valuable addition to the school library. Great 
praise, too, is due to the Editor for the able manner in which he has per- 
formed his labours, and we cordially recommend our readers to consult 
this last edition of MangnalFs Questions, whence, we believe, they will 
gain both enjoyment and profit. 
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Curtis s Junior Reader, By John Charles Curtis, B. A., Principal of 
the Training College, Borough Road, London, Author of a " School 
and College History of England," etc. Simpkin, Marshall, and Co. 

This Junior Reader consists of fables, fairy tales, stories, chiefly of na- 
tural history and adventure, descriptive sketches, and a selection of poetry. 
Hans Christian Anderson, Charles Dickens, Archbishop Trench, Dr. J. 
Brown, George Macdonald, Lowell, Longfellow, Whittier, and other 
popular favourites (including some of our best earlier writers), are laid 
under contribution. The majority of the pieces now appear in a Reader 
for the first time j they have the merit of not being too long, and are 
well adapted to interest the minds of children. It is a good, cheap, 
strongly bound volume, very suitable for school use. 

The Elements of Latin Syntax; with Short Exercises ; for the • Use of 
Schools, By W. H. Harris, B.A., B.Sc. (Lond. Univ.), F.G.S. Rod- 
der & Stoughton. 
This treatise is compiled by a teacher of many years' experience in clas- 
sical teaching on the basis of the larger works of Madvig, Zumpt, and 
Key- For reasons assigned in the preface, he "has thought it well to 
publish the elements of Syntax entirely separate from the accidence and 
general grammar." Besides short exercises, the work also contains mis- 
cellaneous examples for translation into Latin, and a vocabulary. 
Essays on Counsels^ Civil and Moral. By Francis Bacon, Lord Vera- 

lam. Viscount St. Albans. Bell & Daldy. 
A charming pocket edition of a work which, both in matter and form, is 
confessedly one of the masterpieces of its great author and of English 
literature. It is the most popular of his works, and it deals with topics in 
which all are interested. It would be an excellent presentation volume to 
pupils leaving school, one that they would appreciate the more they read it. 
Mr. Singer, the editor, has sought by a careful collation of the author's 
own edition, to give a more correct text than is to be found in most of 
the editions hitherto published. He has also added to the value of this 
edition, by a glossary and index. It is printed in good, clear type, on 
toned paper. 

Examination Questions on French Grammar, is. 6d. By P. Gues- 
M DON, M.A. Longman, Green & Co. 

We gather from the remarks made at the commencement of this little 
work that the author has previously published a French Grammar, and 
that this series of progressive questions is based upon that work. M. 
Guesdon would perhaps have made his book more useful, had he 
allowed himself a wider range, and adapted the questions to the princi- 
pal grammars at present in use. Certain it is that any candidate who 
could answer the questions here proposed, without the aid of a text- 
book, might be said to have mastered the grammatical portion of the 
language, and would not fail to answer any paper in his examination. 
As a means of testing the pupil's knowledge by recapitulation exercises, 
the book will be found useful in our schools and colleges; for private 
students, who are about to enter into competitive or other examinations,, 
it will be invaluable. 
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Odyssey^ Lib, 1st, Notes and Analysis of. Edginton's Translation. 
|:^ London : Longmans & Co. 

The Greek subject for the Matriculation Examination at the London 
University, June, 1870, is Homer's Odyssey, Book XL The follow- 
ing Notes on Book I. are given to the Students as preparatory to 
those on Book XL 

We turn to the 32nd line of the First Book of the Odyssey, to notice 
some forms in the Greek, and to give translations of some portions in 
prose. For the advantage of those who are private students we will 
then analyse certain portions, and point out constructions ; and we ad- 
vise such to notice, as closely and carefully as possible, phrases and 
words peculiar, or but once used ; or used in that form But once ; to 
notice quantities of words ; and also words of nearly similar meaning 
used by Homer. After we have examined about one hundred and 
twenty lines, we will draw out some words, and let the student test for 
himself, as faithfully as possible, how much or how little of this he can 
satisfactorily answer. There will be one decided advantage in this — ^he 
will acquire a habit of close observation, which is invaluable. It is not 
our intention to supersede the labour and inquiry of the student — only 
to stimulate ; and therefore he had better be provided with good dic- 
tionaries, and never pass over what he is not quite sure about 

Here, then, is the speech of Jupiter, in the halls of Olympus : " Alas ! 
how much (and uselessly) do mortals blame the gods ; for, from us, say 
they, evils come. But they, too, procure troubles to themselves, beyond 
fate ; as also now -^gisthos, beyond his fate, (in both cases Ws^ A^o^o*') 
took to himself (y^/as, married) the married wife of Agamemnon, whom 
he slew on his return, knowing well the deep ruin, since we forewarned 
him, (having sent Hermes the watchful slayer of Argos) neither to 
slay him nor to wed {fivdatfdai, seek to marry, woo,) his spouse. For 
from Orestes shall come retribution on account of Agamemnon, when he 
shsdl have reached manhood, and desire his own land. So Hermes told 
him, but he did not persuade the mind of -^gisthos, though designing 
good. But now he has paid the full penalty." 

Ohv 6ri vv, How much indeed then ; vu is enclitic, and wants accent, 
for vvv, and means then. 

hods, accus. pi. of dsos, o'j, by ahiomrai ; which is 3rd pi. pres. ind. 
of ahidofiai, contracted, ufiai, future deofioti, " " inserted for 
scanning, as in avr/afio-aerw, line 25, "0 " is inserted. 

B^oro/ is nom. pi., agreeing with this verb. 

33. sfifisvai is pres. inf. of hfit, hofiaif old and lengthened form ' of 

«7wi, which is contracted in the first syllable by elision of /i-hmij 

and contraction of the vowels thar, 
xotxd is accus. pi. neuter before infin. tfifisvai, 
Ix, or fg, denotes source or origin. 

34. (T^tf/f from ffphg-fi'hv, dat. pi. fern. Ionic. 

&\yi* =:&Xyio^ from &\yog-tog r6, evils, govemed by ixov(fiv. 
VOL. 11. .3 
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\iv%i fM^ov, above, or beyond fate ; and same in next, line, M^. Latin 
super. dva/Lo^ogj compound of i^o^og, occurs line 49, and is '^^^ill" 
fated." In line 166 xaxov /aS^ov, evil destiny; and line 266 uxhfMr 
go/ occurs, the only other compound of fio^cg in this book, swift- 
fated, " and all perhaps would be swift-fated," that is "'Short- 
lived." The translator has given a more modem sentiment 
Homer does not deny fate. 
35-— 40. yn'rC for iy?,(Ag, 3rd sing, ist aor. of ya/xiw, take to wife:; said of 
man, with ace. passive of woman. 

ako'xpv fivTiffTnVf Ar^iidao fivf^tfriiv, one promised, from fLvdofjMi. The 
adjective is fji^fiCThi-f^-ov, wedded. 

aXo^oi-ov 71, sharer of bed; of a/ta, together, yJsx^i''SogT}/y bed. 
'Argf/6ao is Ionic gen. from ' Ar^etdtig'ou and ac, Patronymic, son of 
Atreus, who was a son of Pelops ; Agamemnon here, Menelaus 
was the other. 

rot dsy has force of relative, and him = whom ; governed by txran ; 
and this is 3rd sing. 2nd aor. of liquid verb xreivoa, shortened fix- 
ture KTsvuy according to the rule of Hquid verbs. 

vo&rriaavra is acc. sing, ist aor. part., agreeing with riv. 

sid^g, perf. act., used as pres., from hbica-risoi, perceive ; r^ is sepa- 
rated from t^mfiiv. 

0/, dat sing., by verb, gave to him warning beforehand^ 

'jTiiL-^avTig agrees with ^//tt??, " we sent and forewarned him." The 
way in which a participle may be joined to the principal verb, 
forewarning (v^oiiiroiLzv) is the chief thing, the principal verb. 

For the other words here turn to the articles " Hermes" and " Ar- 
giphontes," in Dr. Smith's Classical Dictionary, or any good 
classical dictionary. 

jj^rin - - (iTiTi fivdaffdat axo/r/v, verb is pres. infin. akomg-tog and idog^ 

• genitives, and the word fern. 
^0 — 43. Ix 'Oggtfrao. ..." From Orestes shall proceed the revenge of 
Atrides." 

ri<ftg-ecag ; *Ar^ddao may be governed by mxa, " on account of;" or 
we can say simply " the vengeance of Atrides." This use of the 
gen. may be compared with the use of Danafim by Virgil, in the 
opening of the -feneid. The ground idea of the genitive is 
" proceeding from," but here it comes from Orestes. 

Ufferat, idea of "arising from." 

oflfffoV av 7ipr}ffr\. This particle (joined here with subj. of ist aor. of 
fj^duh^tfu, "cometQ man's estate,") gives idea of contingency. 
Observe the future has no subjunctive, and the whole has the 
force of a future perfect 

xai fig /fi£i^£rat air^g, /fist^irai is present of //isigofimi, desire. Ho- 
mer uses another verb h/Aai (n^iddle of ttifii) to send one's self 
after, rush eagerly, hence desire ; /fiii^ofiat is natural longing, and 
takes as verb of desire, f,g . . aing in the gen. ; ^g is for tf^g, his. 
The aspirate takes the place of tf; a*ifig=yaing. 

dXX*.,ou (p^hag .... The tra|islator is short here, but better . as in 
our prose text , . / 
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«;d-=j«n^r, 3rd sing, imper. of . •srfi^«r*(r4i^ persuade, .and take&.^acqiisb 

fffvag. This is from pgijv-gyoj ^, raind^ heart 

A/y/ertfo/t is Ionic 'gen 

p^owftHi, nom., agreeing with 'Ef/w/a5-o^^ gem ;. aad thfe form.poeticr 

for*Efia5jf. . , 

vuv 3g . . . airiritSiv, ist aor. act of air<yr!v(>h7tfiu, pay p.^naltyw , . • 

"Translation^ line 44. "And him then, Athene, blue-eyed goddess 
answered — 

" Dear father, son of Kronos, highest of kings, truly (Xijjv) he lies in 
like ruin. So also let every one perish who may do such things. 3ut 
my heart is torn about brave Ulysses, ill-fated, who indeed for a long 
time in sea-girt isle is suffering loss from his friends ; the wooded isle, 
where also is the centre of the sea. And in its palaces a goddess dwells, 
daughter of the evil-minded (oXoof govoc) Atlas, who knows the depths of 
f verjf. sea, and himself sustains the long pillars which keep earth and 
heaven apart^ His daughter detains ,th.e unhappy, weeping cAief^ and 
ever charms with soft and flatteririg words, so that he shall forget Ithaca. 
But Ulysses eagerly wishing to see the smoke. rising from this land, de- 
sires to die. But not even now is thy dear heart, Olympian, turned to 
^iip ; yet, did not Ulysses, performing sacred rites beside the ships of 
Ibe .Gr^^j^ks, please thee, in broad Troy? Why then art thou so angry 
with hiai, Jpye?"; , 

Line 46^—61. sotKSnKi/rou oXs^^j^; eoixug is " like," " similar.'* ^gisthus. 

suffered death too — slain in the Temple by Orestes — andheqce 

his fate was ." like," .*f similar," to that he inflicted and was warned 

about This word has three forms, sixug, olxug, and this one in 

,.■ text — ^^Hamer's usual form. 

«tf ■ d«r^Xo;rd, • 2nd aor. 3rd sing,, . optative, used for wish. 

eg dij dtiQ& <pi\cav am . . . The translator makes a^o, equal, ." far off," 

but it means the source of the hurt It came from friends, while 

he was in Calypso's isle, (Ogygia), not because he w^a^ . not near 

friends who were, re^y to help him, but could not, because of 

... his distance. His friends were eating him, up; onjy^f^; ^alM 

z then. 

y«(r^ sv &fL(ptp\irri, neatly " sea-girt." Calypso's, also caUed " hfifn* 

XSg- . . 0aXdff(ffig " and " vfi(fog dsv8^fisg(fa.^* . ' 

itSt, b* a dufiara vani ; bv belongs to va/e/, and then inhabit 
"AvrXavTog hyarn^ bXo6<p^oyog, evil-minded. The compound decides ; 
from oKXvfif. Atlas was one of the Titans, and King of Mauri- 
tania. Part of the fable about him is in the Greek text here. 
54. dfLfig is " apart" Hardly so grand as Edginton's line is, as neat 

and simple. 
-- ditff^yov. hhv^6fkivw %tingbxiiy very unhappy, weeping (pres. part.) jchief, 

of hug and (friivaty inf. 2nd aor. of hrfifi,/» , 
^6, 57. S^ug=*' in order that," so that, the purpose of all. her Qoa:mg. . 
.. : kr^Mrpu is from .Xav^am (i:oot Xn6(4), fut 'Kncmii^qt.t forget It takes 
oi .: ; >thc gen. Verl^s " to remember," or " forget," take gen. ^ 

3— » 
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58. yo^0tt/ is ist aor. inf. and governs ace It is not ''then" die, but 

expresses wish in past time. 

59. The translator begins the question here. It is affirmation of a fact 
Supposed, and comparison of present with past state of the mind of 
Jove. Athene ends in a downright scold — "Though not now your 
heart," &c, " Did not then ?" &c. 

Tfo/fj h ihgufiy In broad Troy— not town, but plain, or district. 

Xo^S'Z^^^f 3^^ sing, imper. %af /^o/t/ta/, " rem gratam facio," do a thing 
agreeable, as the Latins say. 
And answering her, the cloud-exciting Zeus replied — 
" My child {rsKvov e/ihv), what word has escaped the barrier of your* 
teeth ? How then should I forget Divine Ul5rsses ? who excels in mind 
of/ier mortal men, and performed sacred rites all round to the immortal 
gods, who possess the broad heaven. But Posidon, the Earth-com- 
bining, has been ever grievously enraged on account of the Kyclops- 
(xar' i^oxnv Polyphemus) whom of his eye Ulysses rendered blind;- 
(dXuaKfsv ace and gen.) the god-Hke Polyphemus whose was the greatest 
among the Kyclopses. Thoosa brought him forth, the n)nnph, daughter 
of Phorcus, ruler of the fruitful sea, she having been embraced by Posi- 
don in sea's hollow caves. From that time, Posidon the Earth-shaker 
would not at all slay Ulysses, but causes him to wander away from his 
fatherland. But come, let us carefully plan his return, (speak about) inr 
(o'jrug) what way he may come home. And Posidon shall dismiss his* 
anger. For not at all shall he alone be able to strive in opposition to alL 
the immortal gods, when they're unwilling." 

64. 9roioif " what quality of;" <f6 encUtic, loses accent 
i^xog 6d6¥ruv, lips. 

65. nSii av miT* . . . Xatfo//6jjy, How then should ; «> with opt, would, . 

should, &c. The verb is 2nd aor. opt and ist sing, of Xay^avo- 

€6. h «f^ A^si' »oo». The noun is governed by xarA understood. 

flTf^; . . . itfr;, he excels, both prep, and verb to be joined. The per- 
sons surpassed, in the gen. ; and that in which, in dative. 
This clause following Edginton has very freely translated, «g/ . . . 
with ihtaxay means the circle of the gods, «^/ roimd, drcum, or 
circa, 
ro/, those namely, 0/. 
6S. younnx^i^ hemming in, or holding in, the earth. The sea holds 

earth in. 
€9. xt5xX««-05, gen. by eVsxa. 

xs;^^X(i»ra/, 3Td sing. perf. pass. 

70. fctfxe is Ion. for jf», was. 

71. tfowtfa . . . yu/(A^ is " newly married." 

wii>^i are deities who dwell in woods or mountains, or beside foun- 
tains. Thoosa is one of these. 

72. ^^^xuvo; . . . /EAfdotTo;; jttfdaiv, part, ruler, governor. 

ar^u/croio, Ion. gen. of ar^hyi'm 6 i, barren, not bearing the vine. 
12r A^7«'<^^ is nom. sing. fem. 2nd aor. part tuyil^-^Hsoirvt \ of y^tywiu^. 
min^e in love, embrace. 
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74. 1% roD, " Xfowu," understood. . 

matx^m, Earth-shaker, p^^wv, earth, land ; and 6vo(fai=xiv^(fat, shake. 

flfXa^g/ d' &ich irar^idog a^irig, but causes to wander, fut vXay^&t ; avh 
is good example, in proof of what said already on a^h (piXuv 
^XTifLctra ^oLtsyit^ " source," " origin," from which his wanderings 
were ; that was the place whence started ; and from which still 
going astray (away from), as at the beginning of his wandering ; 
and place to which he would return. 

lear^fdog alrig, father-land; ^ar^tg-ihog as adjective. 

76. aXX' ayiS" for aygrs accurately, " but come ;" when one is called by 

way of exhortation, said to be used as adverb of exhortation. 
^6^i(p^a^djfi66a is ist per. pi. subjunc. pre., "to consider;" "we may 
all, or let us all, consider ;" with v6<froy in ace. by irs^i, about. 

77. S^ug sX^Titft, " how he may ;" oieug, adverb of manner, quomodo, 

and verb in subj. 
fi*iQ7i<fsi is 3rd sing. fut. of fAs^svifit, dismiss, or lay down, or aside. 
.^8, 79. avTia, on opposite side ; adverb. He alone shall not be able to 
strive in hostile opposition to, " in face of,*' and takes gen. 
i^tduivifiiVy inf. act, shortened from hgihamfitvai, of e^ibaim, strive. 
ohg, observe with light breathing, is "alone," sing, of o7og-n-ov, 

alone, 
aixjjr/, unwillingly ; place adverbially, with the gen. not governing, 
but only joined to : the gods being unwilling, as the Latins say, 
invitis Diis. It is from ixoiif Svrog, willing ; and a, not. 
^o. But then Athene, blue-eyed goddess, answered Aim — 

" Our Father, son of Kronos, highest of Kings, If this be now in.* 
deed agreeable {(piXov) to the blessed gods, for the prudent Ulysses to 
return to his home, then let us send the message-carrier, Argos-slayer, 
Hermes, to the Isle Ogygia, that as soon as possible he may tell the fair- 
haired n)anph our true resolution — the return of the patient Ulysses to 
wit, as soon as he may return (Edginton, neatly, swiftest speed.) But 
I shall go to Ithaca, that I may rather urge his son, and put courage in 
his soul, to call into the market-place the hairy-headed Greeks^ and in- 
terdict all the wooers, who still slay many sheep, and trail footed rolling 
oxen, and I shall send him both to Sparta and the sandy Pylos, to inquire 
after the return of his dear father, if anywhere he may hear, and that he 
may have fair fame among men. 
33. fLaxd^iStti koiift ; (i.axdt,^ gen. ^0;, dat. pi. ; QtaTat is Ionic. 

ToZro (piXov is in nom. to jtfW. The thing agreeable is vocrrjtfa/ 'Odvffijae 
datp^ova ovbs dofiovbe. The proper name is before w<rr?jra/ in the 
accusative ; ov8s dofiovds is ace. of direction. 
85. or^itvofLiv is subj. ist pi. not future. Scan the line. *or^vvofAev, future 
is org\JVcii>h. 
Bli'jrkoxdfAtfjy adj. 2nd declension only, from «v, well ; vXoxotfM^, fair- 
haired, yellow-haired. This was the stamp of Grecian beauty, 
as "golden hair" is in our own ballads. 
jffi/L6^rea jSouXijv. The adj. is ace. of vrifii^Trig of the 3rd declension 
only ; 9% negative, and &fia^rdm : jSouXijy, design, thing determined 
on ; ace by xarA. 
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vS^nt *oi9ff<fiiog is accus.^ the thing det^miaed is this, his return^ 

namely, 
i , &s xij.viijrofi * oTtf Kf, £^s soon as ; neatly by Edginton, swiftest speed* 

:But he n^lects the verb ptrpV'' ; it is 3rd sing. subj. of wo^fca/, re- 
turn. 
. , owr^^^ buti; as to the rest 

lufthM\i0ofMit,iy fut. of ihi^o/Aai. ^Udk.ii¥, in ace, by the prepos. in 

compos. e!g- 
If^a, 0/ Mih . . . f^or^onftf ; 0^ is joined to sub. t'^'Kkw is from (iMkaj 

strongly, 
^ciw is I St per. sub. 2nd aor. of ridr^fn, place; ist takes ace li^mg^ 

and dat 0). 
f^^K <lat. pi. of pf^v-gwff, dat sing. <pi%vi\ pi. (p^^iKSt, but v does not 

stand before <t. 
xaXgtfajrra is ace. sing, ist aor. part., agreeing with o/o», having called, 

forbid, = to call and Xo forbid. Part and inf. amivifhsv. 
xa^n^ojuomragf ace. pi. of pres. part., in agreement with 'A;^a/oufy 

hairy-headed, not long only, but full. 
. amirsfLiv is inf. older form of amtveiv, and takes dat. The purpose 

of xa7.s<favra is to forbid. 

93. ddiva may be taken as adverb, constantly. 

sikkrobag, ace. pi. of ttXtvovg; eiKi^oug, turning the foot 

ekixag, ace. pi. of fki^ or i'/X/g, rolling gait, motion from side to side, 

of oxen. 
Povg; fiaog is d-ii,.from ^oVxw, feed, or /Sow. 

94. ^€wf6fji*svoy, ace. sing. mas. fut part, of 'xrvv^dvo/jMt or viih/Jba$, leam^. 

inquire ; v6(frov in ace. after verb. 
Translation, line 96. Thus having said, under her feet she bound 
her beautiful sandals, ambrosial-golden, which bore her over the liquid 
sea, or over the boundless earth, with the breath of the wind, and she 
3natched her strong spear, pointed with sharp brass, heavy, great, uiassy, 
Ipy which she subdues the ranks of mortal heroes, with whom the strong- 
fctthered goddess shall be angry ; and she went, rushing along the tops 
(peaks) of OljTnpus, and stood in the district (division) of Ithaca, near 
tjie married home of Ulysses, on the court threshold ; and in her hand 
she held her brazen spear, in likeness of the guest, Mentes, leader of the 
Taphians. She found, indeed the haughty suitors; some then, with 
draughts before the doors, pleased the mind, seated on hides of oxen, 
which they had killed. And heralds with them, and active attendants, 
some, forsooth, mixed wine and water in cups (goblets), others again, 
with the many celled sponge, washed the tables, and place before them, 
^d others divided (shared out) much flesh. 

... kf^k {MTopierly under. - The Sandal was not like^ our shoej it rested 
und^r the sole of the foot, and was bound or strapped round the 
ankle. The prep, bieh takes three cases, gen. dat. ace, Latin sub, 
rest under. 
frotf(r/V is epic dat. pi. of iFoZg, 'S'obhg, ^o6i ; hence ^06^1, but d does 
not stand before <r. 
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:■ l3j9«Krpj 3rd sing, ist ]aor. middle, of dsM-riifoi), I bind, middle bind 

for self, dsofAut. 
' The adjec. are neuter plural. 

' &lni0^6(fta is " immortal," " divine ;" of a, not : and P^orhgy mortal. 
• fiJv isaoc. and 6 or jj, reflex sometimes. 
rA, relative and nom. to pt^ov, 
fijusif . . . 39^g . . . avI/Ao/o ; ^/o-gv, either ; ^d\ or. 
Ip' by^iiv, over liquid way; vy^riv, ace. sing. fem. of uy^i^-a-ov, moist,' 
agreeing with nom. understood xsXivkg, ^, way ; or it may be 
' . a noun, as we say the " blue,*' meaning " sky," the " open," 
meaning clear space over the " moist/* tri takes gen. dat ace. 
with the idea of motion to, 
•"- i^ii^va is adjective, boundless; of « and ^rgfag, beyond; dflrt/^fiuv, 
when applied as here, is the round earth. 
Jt/^a inoifig &v9fjL0i$, along with the breath of the gale. The two 
nouns are not to be translated as if they were one ; a/na is adv. 
governing the gen. ; irvoipg is from irvseu, to breathe ; 'jtvoti is im- 
poetic form. 
avsfLog is blast-blowing. 
99. fi/Xfro, 3rd sing. 2nd aor. of a/^su-riffcu ; 2nd aor. eiXov in active, to 
seize ; with fyp^og-toj, noun, neuter, in ace. 
aKaxf'evoVy part, perf pass, used only in this form : it is from &xii, 

point. 
6^8/' ;^ofXxfJ, instrumental dat. ; l^vgeia-v, 
' " t^, relative, agrees in gender and number, but not in case, with 
«7%°s> instrumental dat. 
. i&fi¥fi(fty 3rd sing. pres. ind. of ddfivfifit, same as dafivdu, and that, 
;. same as da/idu, subdue. 

0TtX^g dvd^uv Ti^ojMv, ranks of mortal heroes. The translator makes 

/r this very tame, " which she slays men with ;" dvd^uv is more than 

^ men in any case, brave, "viri," as the Latins say. But with 

y ri^uim it is only a qualifying word — ^heroes who can die, " mortal." 

xorgtftfgra/, 3rd sing, future, of xorg« and xoreo/ta/ t(So(j*ai, The tftf is 

Epic form. 
raTm is dat. by verb ; relative to 'Hgwwv. 
; 5j8^^o^(£rg»j, bom of powerful father. Edginton slips the idea. It 
is missed. 
j3?, 3rd sing. 2nd aor. of ^aim, 
^. Pri^^fLdty 2nd aor. l^i\v, she went, xard, along by. 
at^aaa, nom. sing. fem. part, ist aor. of dttstsoD-^u, rush. 
xard governs Ka^rjmv in gen. ; and OuXv/nwoio is governed by jca^^vuv. 
Her pathway was along the peaks. Edginton's line is too grand ' 
by half, and is not Homer. 
Tor. dr?, 2nd aor. act. of Iffrfifitj used in neuter sense, stood. The per- 
fect too, has same sense, 2nd aqr. tarriv, 
'l§dx7ig h) drifitf), is, in the portion, or Demos of Ithaca, district or 
territory. Edginton slurs it over entirely. 
' M «'^o^6go/tf 'Odutfjjo^, beside the married home of Odysseus. ;. This 
seems to be the poet's meaning.J 
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o-iiiu \*sl au>,«/ou, by his hall-door ; oWij is the threshold, sto&e or 
wood, on which men step at entrance. The noun is 6. 
105. itdofL6V7i, part pre. nom. sing. fem. of stdofmi and ge3«, to appear. 
When it means, as it does here, to resemble, it takes the dat 
after it, of person to which like observe the poet speaks of her 
himself, in the feminine, goddess, known to him. 

sv^e de , , . 2nd aor. act. of fV|/Vxw, ev^tfw, 2nd aor. tv^ov, to find. 
107. sre^mv, 3rd pi. imperf act of ri^u, n^u, delight, please. 

^s<f^cT(f/y dat. plu., by which pleased, — instrument 

rifAsvoi, part. pres. of fjfAcu^ rjtfaty Ttrat, ist, 2nd, and 3rd persons, sing. 
I am seated. 

f/vif is 6 or fi, hide. 

oug, ace. pi. masc, agreeing with ^ouv in gender and number, go- 
verned by sxravoVf which is 2 aor. act. of xTmu, unvu, slay. 
1 10. sfiiifyovy 3rd pi. imp. of /tLiyvufL/ and At/Vyw, fuL A/t/^«, I mingle, mix. 

olvov nai u^«g, English, water with wine ; Greek, wine and water ; 
may be in equai proportion. 

y/^ov for gv/^ov, imp. 3rd plu. indie., wash. 

fl-oXur^^ro/er/, many hpled ; from m^doj, I perforate. This is a fine 
adjective for the purpose intended. 

'jr^6rt&iv=v^otTih(faVy 3rd plu. imp. ind., place before. 

Toi = 0?, nom. plur. 

x^sa. ToXXa darsijvTO ; xgea, ace. pi. of x^sag rh, flesh ; pi. xgta, x^Sy, 
x^sa<n, 

dareofiat, I divide. The form in the text is 3rd plu. imperf. Doric 
and Ionic for edaTivvTO. 

And the god-like Telemachus saw her by much the first. For he sat 
among the suitors, grieved in his dear heart, seeing in his soul his noble 
father, if, having come back, he should make a dispersion of the wooers 
who were in the palace, and have honour, and rule his own possessions. 
Having such things in his mind, seated among the suitors, he looked 
towards Athene (perceived) and went right to the entrance court ; and 
was displeased in his soul that so long tiie stranger had stood by the 
door ; and, standing near, he seized her right hand, and received the 
brazen spear, and her addressing, he spoke these winged words — 

" Hail, stranger, among us, thou'lt have a friendly welcome. But 
having tasted supper, thou'lt tell what your want is. 

1 14. ^tfro, 3rd sing. imp. ind. of rffJ'ai, to sit ; for ^n. 

TiT/Tifisvog, in form part perf. pass., used as adjec, sorrowfiil ; p/Xoir 

^rof, governed in accus. by xarcb understood. 
lifffofi^svog, part pres. middle, I fashion in my. mind, picture to myself; 
of oifffoiiai. 
1 16. hifj, 3rd sing. 2nd aor. optative of W^?]^/, put, place, n has not t, 
subscript. 
Tuv fAsv . . . xar& duf/iara. Those namely, or especially in palace, 
" who were." Them he cared about 
li'j.,&va^ffo/, 3rd sing. pres. opt of dvotiftffia, I command, takes dat or 
genitive. 
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1 1 8. re^, which things; the whole subject of his thought, from line 115 

rA, relative. 

119. Hfiitrafih, 3rd sing. ist. aor. pass, of wjcfcitftfaw-jjtfw, angry with, en- 

raged. 

120. tp(frafi»tv for spgrd/iitvou, perf. inf. pass, of IfiarrnLtf to Stand beside, 

with dative. 

'/^ug, line above takes gen., right to. 

«rA;, 2nd aor. part, of hrniit, " He stood beside," and seized ; not 
" from," as Translator ; but, first took the hand, and then re- 
ceived the spear. 

\U^aTo is I St aor. indie. 3rd sing, of hiyofiai, bs^ofiat, " to receive." 

rrs^o^vra, is, " not to be recalled," of flrrgoog/f-gfftra-sy. 

^^otftivda^ 3rd sing. imp. indie, act, of ir^otfauddu, I address. 
123. %a;^«, imperat, — a, verb of salutation. 

va^k cififLi=f}fAi]f, dat pi. of pronoun of ist per. 

fiX^ffsat, 2nd sing. fut. of (pthsofiai, " treat in friendship ;" fut f /Xq- 
(fo/j^at, pXritftsat, then as in text, (f struck out. 

fi,v6ri(f6ai, 2nd sing. fut. middle, of fivdkfjkat^ I narrate. 

orrso is gen. Homeric of oartg-fjrtg-ori, and neuter, governed by XS^, 
as verb of want. 

X^v, impersonal, there is need, opus est. 

We put down the following words that the critical reader may see for 
himself how far he has mastered what he has read, and to put him on 
tnethod. 

ist. Single words. What is the meaning of the following : — 

vr^ifog ^oXvr^firog 

voarog iud6g 

uXtTotJs and trxida^tg 

d^/Log 
and give the gender of the same. 

2nd. Give the meaning of the following phrases : — 

^ vZv 6* adpoa irdvr^ airsTinv, 

soixSri xsTrai 6\s6^(ff. 

v^<f(fj h afif>tpvrr]. 

ai yatdv rs xal oxtpdvh afi<pig i^fiva/v ; and to what does it refer ? 

xa'jrvhv amd^utcxovra ; and the case that follows ; and word, if you 
know. 

ig v$^l /ih mv Url jSf orwv. What is peculiar here ? 
^. Did you observe IXufiMcg in any other spelling? 

TJfLtvoi iv gmTci I3tuv, Give meaning of. 

aurcb^ t^itra dttvvov nra^^dfitvog ? Give meaning of. What tells you 
lie does not know the goddess ? 



fU^og 


xibtv 


oXidpov 


xanrvhg 


&Xoxfig 


spxog 


mar^ 


ymoyoi 


atTTvg 


hotfixficav 


BsvSog 


&l7i 
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3rd* Whit part of the verb is each of the following : — 

and meaning of last two words. 

\a6ot/Atv, What case does this word take ? 

Farther we will not go just now. This will help to prepare those 
who have followed us for the XI. Lib. which we mean to take up ; 
and the portion we have gone over will show how much is lost by a 
translation which of necessity leaves out all the epithets of Homer. The 
description of Athene's descent from Olympus is exceedingly beautiful, 
and in general well rendered by Edginton. But there are passages in 
this very faulty. In line 100 " which she slays men with," is very tame. 
The separation of avd^uv and 'Hgwwv in the translation does not seem to 
be the poet's design. It is not as they were men, but mortal heroes ; 
others were beneath her notice. The word 6j8g/^o^ar^jj is turned into 
" the child of Jove," but this does not give what the poet has said. 

Line 102 is very grand in Edginton, " From heaven's high hill she 
having gone with speed." There is no high Ml in Homer, " she went 
along the peaks of Olympus, with speed," if it must be so (a/gatfa) 
means rather the peculiar bearing of the goddess, one not to be 
stopped — ^rushing. And the next two lines might easily be made more 
literal ; and by that so much the better, and more elegant. 

In line 107 he makes crgtftfo/ " dice ;" it is rather "game of draughts," 
in which a round or square piece was pushed along till one player 
was not in position to move again — like chess ; Scapula calls it calculus. 
Thus they sate engaged, when the goddess approached in the likeness 
of the Taphian chief. 

The x^oLTTip, Ionic xpnr^p, was not the cup out of which they drank, 
but the vase or goblet in which the wine and water were mixed before 
it^was presented to the guests. Thus the strength was regulated, before 
it came to the drinker, though not always in the same proportion. It is 
a good example for our modem days, when we seem to be advancing 
in our habits and overstepping all bounds of moderation. While we go 
to improve our taste to their beautiful mellifluous language, let us leam 
also some polish of manner from the Grecians. 

Mason's Spelling, By John Mason. Price is. Longman and Co. ' 
The author in his preface states that this book is mostly a compilation, 
only a portion being original. When we say that the only difference 
between this and other spelling books is in the arrangement, and that 
subjects quite irrelevant to a first book, such as grammar, geography, 
scripture, &c., are studiously avoided, our readers will fully comprehend 
the aim and scope of the work. 

77ie Oxford and Cambridge Local Examination Record, By F. S. De 
Carteret-Bisson. Price is. University Tutorial Association, 70, 
: Bemers Street, Oxford Street, W. 

Besides the lists, shewing the number of successfid candidates from each 
school, the compiler has inserted the regulations of the Syndicate ap- 
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pointed by each Uriiversity'to provide for these examinations. We have 
also the syllabub for both junior and senior candidates. Thus in one 
book we find the* whole of the information required, to prepare students, 
and the results of the several examinations which have hitherto been 
held. It is a laborious work to collect and arrange such tables as we 
have here presented to us, and great praise is due to. Mr. Bisson for the 
able manner in which he has finished his work. 

A Handy Book of Meteorology. By Alexander Buck an, M.A., Secre- 
tary of the Meteorological Society of Scotland. Blackwood & Sons> 
London and Edinburgh. 

This little work is, as the author calls it, a handy book, and one likely 
to be of great service to ,those who wish to know something ©f the 
general principles of meteorology without having to wade through some 
large treatise ; and yet it Contains most of the details wanted by begin- 
ners, and explained in a manner perfectly easy of comprehension by 
anyone. 
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[ATIONAL EDUCATION IN IRELAND.^The report for the 
past year on national education in Ireland states that at the close 
of 1868 the Board had 6,586 schools in operation, an increase of 

66 as compared with the preceding year ; and the total number of 

children whose names appeared on the school rolls within the year was 
967,563, an increase of 54,365. This number, however, includes many 
children who never actually attended on any day in the year ; the number 
actually attending in 1868 was 918,344. The average daily attendance was 
354*853, an increase of 33,170 — 116,100 in Ulster, 108,134 in Munster, 7848a 
in Leinster, 52,139 in Connaught. The estimated population in Ireland in 
the middle of the year was 5,543,285. Of 967,444, nearly the whole number 
of pupils on the rolls of the national schools in 1868, 80*93 per cent, were 
Roman Catholics, ii'ioper cent. Presbyterians, 7*27 per cent, belonging to 
the Established Church, 070 per cent, belonging to other denominations. In 
unmixed schools under Roman Catholic teachers there were 384,672 Roman 
Catholic pupils on the rolls ; and in schools under Protestant teachers there 
were 24,182 children on the rolls, of whom 5,700 were Roman Catholics. In 
mixed schools there were on the rolls 119,817 Protestant pupils mixed with 
30,895 Roman Catholics in schools taught exclusively by Protestant teachers ; 
354,764 Roman Catholics mixed with 26,046 Protestants in schools taught ex- 
clusively by Roman Catholic teachers ; and 14,415 Protestants mixing with 
12,327 Roman Catholics in schools taught conjointly by Protestant and Roman 
Catholic teachers. Returns showing the literary proficiency of 729,462 of the 
pupils on the rolls for the last quarter of the year 1868 give 43*6 per cent, in 
the first book, 33*1 per cent, in the second book, 16*5 per cent, in the third 
feo^, ^'8 per cent, in the fourth and higher books. . The Board had in their 
service at the end of the year 1868 6,171 principal teachers, 2,079 assistant 
teachers, and 370 junior hterary and industrial assistants, making in the whole 
8,620, of whom 3,457 are trained. Of the salaries and emoluments of the 
teaching staff the large proportion of 83*3 per cent, came from funds provided 
by the State ; the local emoluments (children's pence, subscriptions, &c.) re- 
ceived in aid of teachers' salaries in 1868 averaged only 3s. 4d. per pupil. 
There were 124 school farms in. 1868. 
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Mr. J. R. Seeley, Fellow of Christ's College, Cambridge, and Professor of 
Latin at University College, London, has been appointed to the professorship 
of Modern History at Cambridge, rendered vacant by the resignation of 
Canon Kingsley. Mr. Seeley was Senior Chancellor's Medallist in 1857, and 
bracketed with Aree others at the head of the first class in the Classical Tri- 
pos. He is the author of " Ecce Homo." 

Mr. Reed, M.P., on Education.— This gentleman speaking at Cogges- 
hall, said he did not believe in secular education. There was no such thing. 
Education taught the heart, and the heart and conscience were not taught by 
reading and writing. Education to be worthy of the name must be based on 
religious truth, contained in God's Holy Word, which must be kept at all cost 
in our daily schools. 

Sir J. Pakington, speaking of Mr. Forster, and his relation with educa- 
tion, says : — " I have had considerable con^ltation with him on this subject, 
and I am bound to express my candid belief that this great question of na- 
tional education is in perfectly satisfactory hands ; and I am sanguine enough 
to believe that when Mr. Forster's measure is brought before the public it will 
be one which I shall be glad to approve, and one that no party distinction 
shall prevent me giving my most cordial support." 

King's College. — An important scheme for the extension of technical 
education came into operation with the current session of the evening class 
department of this College. It has been drawn up by the Principal (the Rev. 
Dr. Barry, the dean of the department (Professor Leone Levi), and the 
Board of professors and lecturers, and is intended to prepare students, as far 
as possible, for the professions and trades respectively of the law, the Civil 
Service, mercantile, chymical manufacture, engineering and mining, and 
architecture. Special diplomas will be granted to such students as shaU 
pass satisfactorily through each course, and every effort will be made to 
obtain recognition of the diplomas by the heads of offices and the great 
employers of labour in each department. To obtain an entrance into the 
technical classes the student will be required either to pursue a course of 
general education for a year, comprising English, arithmetic, or elementary 
mechanics, Latin, or one modern language, and pass a satisfactory examina- 
tion therein ; or to pass a similar examination in any three of the subjects on 
.entering the evening class department When the student has fulfilled this 
condition, he will be at liberty to enter upon a course of technical instruction. 
If he is intended for the legal profession, it is suggested that he should 
-attend the classes for public reading and speaking, law, commercial and 
international law, and political economy ; if for the Civil Service, English, 
French, German (or any other modern language), mathematics, logic, 
international law, and political economy ; if for the mercantile profession, as 
banker, merchant, shipowner, shipbroker, insurance agent, accountant, or 
actuary, English, French, and German, or any two modern languages, mathe- 
matics, geography, commerce and commercial law, and political economy ; 
or, if he wish to obtain a knowledge of the sciences connected with practical 
art, or to become a chymical manufacturer, metallurgist or miner, engineer 
or architect, mathematics, mechanics, drawing, physics, elementary chymistry, 
mineralogy, and geology. The courses should occupy two years, and it is 
intended to allow students who may show on examination sufficient know- 
ledge of any subject to omit it and substitute another. During the course, 
or at the end of each scholastic year (from October to June), examinations 
will be held, and such students only as have obtained certificates of merit in 
the subjects fixed for each year of the technical course will be allowed to pass 
.on to the next year's studies. At the close of the final examination special 
diplomas of honour or of merit will be given. In each department of study 
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a special money prize will be given to the student who most highly dis- 
tinguishes himself in the examination requisite for obtaining the diploma*. 
The course opened on Friday, October 8, on which evening the Principal 
delivered an opening lecture " On the relations of general and technical 
education ;" and there was a special service in the College Chapel on the 
following Sunday evening, at which the Rev. E. H. Plumtre, M.A, Professor 
of Divinity, preached. The classes will be closed from December 22 until 
January 27. In the evening department there are 32 classes in all, including, 
among others, Divinity, Latin, Greek, Hebrew, English, modern languages^, 
geography, arithmetic, writing, mathematics, commercial and international 
law (Professor Leone Levi) ; drawing, chymistry, mechanics, physiology^ 
botany, physics, mineralogy, and geology, zoology, logic, politicsJ economy 
(Professor Thorold- Rogers) ; public reading, and law. 

Public Instruction in Turkey. — A law recently issued by the 
Sultan, says : — The public schools of the Empire are to be of five classes — 
primary, superior primary, preparatory, lyceums, and special schools. Each 
quarter in a city, and each village must maintain a primary school, or if the 
population be mixed, a school for Mahomedans, and another for Non* 
Mussulmans. Children are to receive instruction in the religious book of 
their persuasion, attendance being compulsory during four years, from the 
age of six to ten for girls, and eleven for boys, except under certain circum- 
stances which are specified. A superior primary school, or two if necessitated 
by religious differences, is to be instituted at the charge of the vilayet, in 
every town of 500 houses. 

A good sound education of languages and science is to be taught in thes^^ 
and the higher schools, under the supervision of a Council of Education, to 
be established at Constantinople. 

Glasgow and St. Andrew's Universities.— Dr. Neil Arnott has 
bestowed the munificent donation of ;^ 1,000 on each of the above universities, 
for the endowment of scholarships in connection with experimental physics 
or natural philosophy. Dr. Arnott had previously given a similar donation 
to the Universities of Aberdeen and Edinburgh. He also lately placed at 
the disposal of the Senate of the University of London the sum of ^2,000 to 
found a scientific scholarship in that University. Mrs. Arnott some time 
ago gave £'2poo for scholarships in natural philosophy to two ladies' colleges 
in London. 

Presentation. — Mr. Bolckow, M.P. for Middlesborough, has presented 
to that town a valuable block of buildings, erected at a cost of ^6,ooo, tO' 
be appropriated as National Schools, accommodating 900 scholars. The 
buildings were opened on Wednesday the 22nd of September — in the 
presence of a large assemblage. A year ago Mr. Bolckow presented a 
public park to the town. 

National Education League. — Seeing that the present means used 
for the education of the masses were so inadequate to the requirements, a few 
^ntlemen of Birmingham felt that the establishment of some organisation was 
necessary to examine into and suggest means for remedying the defects. Ac- 
cordingly at the beginning of the year, the National Education League, was 
formed upon the foUowing basis, which the founders regarded as fundamental ; 
and upon this basis only, were educational reformers throughout the country 
invited to join the League. 

•• Object.— The establishment of a system which shall secure the education of every 
child in England and Wales. 

"Means.— I. Local authorities shall be compelled by law to provide for every child 
in their district. 2. The cost of founding and maintaining such schools as may be re- 
quired, shall be provided out of local rates, supplemented by Government grants. 2. All 
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schools aided by local rates shall be under the management of local authorities, and 
subject to Government inspection. 4. All schools aided by local rates shall be unsec< 
tarian. 5. To all schools aided by local rates admission shall be free. 6. School accom- 
modation being provided, the State or the local authorities shall have power to compel 
the attendance of children of suitable age not otherwise receiving education. 
A public meeting was held at Birmingham on the 12th and 13th of October. 

Mr. G. Dixon, M.P., was elected President. He stated that the moye- 
ment they had met to inaugurate was one of momentous national importance 
involving not merely the future material prosperity of the nation, but its 
intellectual, moral, and even religious progress. 

Letters were read from many gentlemen unable to attend the meeting, 
but who agreed with the objects of the League, and promised to give it their 
support. 

The following were the principal resolutions put to the meeting ; in every 
case appropriate speeches being made. One great feature of the meeting 
was the unanimity which prevailed, there being scarcely a dissentient voice 
throughout 

Professor Fawcett, M.P., proposed the resolution "That the Executive 
Council be instructed to prepare a bill embodying the principles of this 
League, and that this bill be introduced in the early part of next Session." 
The advice of this gentleman was that the bill should be introduced almost 
the first day of the Session, forced through all its stages ; and never 
abandoned unless the Government was prepared to carry one similar to it. 

Mr. G. Dixon, M.P., moved, " That in the opinion of this meeting the 
scheme of the National Education League is the one best adapted to secure 
the education of every child in the country." One objection of their oppo- 
nents was that voluntaryism would be killed, but he believed it would be 
utilised, organised and developed. Sectarian theology was to be excluded 
from the proposed State Schools ; but yet he believed there would be as 
much religion in the system as in nine-tenths of the schools which now 
existed. Some might not understand what is meant by " unsectarian." 
Now what is meant by this word, is that in all schools it shall be prohibited 
to teach catechisms, creeds or theological tenets peculiar to particular sects. 
School managers will have the power to permit or prohibit the Bible ; but if 
sanctioned it must be read without sectarian note or comment. They would 
also have the power to grant or to refuse the use Qf class rooms, out of 
school hours, for the purpose of religious instruction. 

(Our space forbids us to make further remarks or extracts from the 
papers read, or speeches made at the late meeting of the League, but a paper 
upon this subject, is in preparation, and will appear in our next issue.) 



Education in Connecticut. — Children under 14, in Connecticut, 
by a recent law, cannot be employed to labour in any manufacturing es- 
tablishment, or in any other business, unless each child shall have 
attended for three months out of the twelve some public or private day- 
school, under the charge of a teacher qualified to instruct in orthogra 
phy, reading, writing, English grammar, geography, and arithmetic. Any 
person employing any child under fourteen, contrary to the provisions of 
this Act, is liable to a penalty of 100 dollars for the offence. This law 
is a revival of the provisions of three months' schooling each year, which 
were required to be inserted in indentures of apprenticeship. It will be 
observed that the child must be allowed to attend a day-school; in old 
times a night-school was considered sufficient. 
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WORDS. 

Passages in illustration of certain words, 

alphabetically. 



The words arranged 



Primogenitare (M« %tate of being horn 
first of the same parents), " The fact re- 
mains, that to the Emperor of France the 
Pope owes every vestige of his temporal 
dominions. This is indeed to be the 
eldest son of the Church, and to exercise 
the right of spiritual PEiMoaBUirrBK." — 
Times, 

Procliyities {inclmaiions, propensities). 
''And, although it startled and pained 
him at first to hear himself called uglj 
names, which he had hated and despised, 
and to Imow that many of his old ac- 
quaintance looked upon him as a madman 
with snobbish pbocuvities." — Tom 

3»OWN AT OXPOKD, 

Prophylactic (preventive). " I started 
in the cars along with some co^federate 
officers, and several bottles of whisky, 
which at that early hour (5 a.m.) was 
considered by my unknown companions 
as a highly efficient peophylaotic against 
the morning dews " —Mb. Kussell. 

Prurience (great desire). " Often and 
often I groaned in spirit over the temper 
of my own class, which not only submitted 
to, but demanded, such one-sided bigotry, 
PBUBIENCE, and ferocity, from those who 
set up as its guides and teachers." — Alton 
Locke, C. Kingbley. 

PBendonym (a prefiof signifying a false 
name), " Amongst those gentlemen who 
spend their time in continual endeavours 
to solve the problem of living luxuriously 
upon an annual income of exactly nothing, 
few were more persevering than the mar- 
tial adventurer who recently rejoiced in 
the aristocratic pseudonym of Francis 
Vernon Harcourt." — ^Daily Tblegeaph, 
1863. 

pBychological (pertaining to the science 
of man*s spiritual nature), "When a 
person is deemed incapable of taking care 
of and managing his own property, a 
special jury is summoned under the Great 
Seal, and some of the most delicate points 
of FSYCHOLOGIOAL science are carefully 
investigated." — ^Temple Bab. 

Psychology (a discourse or treatise on 
the human soul), " Scottish philosophy is 
nothing in the world but psychology, no- 
thing but a natural history of the human 
mind."— Mncois ov Lobd Oakfbill. 



Purist (one excessively nice in the use of 
words), "It was notorious that there 
was nothing so much suspected and dis* 
liked as the shifting poUcy which distin- 
guished the right hon. gentleman a pubist 
in matters of finance ; he had relied on 
windfalls and godsends to fill the trea- 
sury.'* — Lobd R. Cecil. 

Batlocination (the act of reasoning), 
" The Monroe doctrine will no more be 
driven out of the hands of Ainerican Ca- 
vours, than the idea of unity will be ex» 
pelled from the brain of Germany, it is 
essentially an idea fixe in each case, and 
mere batiocination upon the utilitarian 
model will pass by it, as the idle wind."— 
Examines. 

Seoalcitrate (to object to), '^ General 
Scott loudly declares that they must be 
practised in tactical movements, before 
they will be fit for the arduous duty of 
crushing out the revolution. But this 
long course of professional training is just 
that which the American naturally Biji- 
calciteates." — Illusteated London 
News. 

Becoil {a starting or falling bach — to 
drive bad). " There is nothing morp 
thoroughly established than that a tricky 
and over-refined policy is sure to becoil 
on the hands of its authors." — Times. 

Becoup (to make a set'Off), "U share- 
holders will examine the balance-sheet, 
they will find that the income used 
as capital is about 50 per cent, of the 
original share capital, and the reasons as- 
signed were, that it was necessary to put 
as much capital in the concern, so that it 
should ultimately becoup the original 
capital."-^G. C. Russell. » 

Recuperate (to recover a thing), " With 
that absorption and that addition to the 
National Debt, it is wise to have recourse 
to a remission of taxation of a character 
that cannot restore and becupebatb it- 
self, and which cannot be reimposed in 
case of need by any future ministij." — 
T. Babino, April, 1861. 

Recusants (those who refuse any terms 
of communion or society), " The Hell'enio 
states of old subscribed first ships and 
men, then money, to raise a force against 
the Asiatic invaders, and placed it under 
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the direction of the Athenians, the latter 
in due time claimed this yoluntary sub- 
Bcription as, a right, and levied a distress 
on the BECUSANTS, putting them to death, 
and appropriating their property, their 
wives, and their children." — Times. 

Bedolent {hactng or diffuting tweet 
scent), *'It is bedolent of ambrosia, 
nectar, and all the tipple of the gods." — 
Temple Bab. 

Beflex {reflected), "Foreigners laugh 
at us for the pertinacity with which we 
adhere to old farourites ; but the truth 
is we are grateful for past enjoyments, 
and cannot forget them eyen when the 
present affords but a pale beplex of what 
we hare experienced." — Times. 

BehaMtated {restored to a former rank). 
" Those who watched the affairs of Italy 
from a distance, know how impossible it 
was that the royal power, once overthrown 
in the two Sicilies, could ever be behabi- 
TATED by the successors of Gaeta." — 
Times. 

Behabilitate {to reinstate). " Whether 
Mr. Froude wiU be equally successful in 
his attempt to behabiutatb Henry 
VIII., is a question which time must de- 
cide."— Times. 

Belegate {to banish). If there were 
any doubt of the fact Uiat we must view 
war as a thing which is yery far &om 
being belegated into that region of uni- 
rersal peace and good will, it is only ne- 
cessary to refer to the military expenditure 
in this cotmtry, and in tolerably large pro- 
portions in every other," — Illitstbated 
London News. 

Belegated {sent into exHe), '* English- 
men have made up their minds that the 
Alabama question is as good as settled, 
and they will sacrifice a good deal to es- 
cape being belegated to their old state 
of uncertainty upon a subject they are 
heartily sick of."— Pall Maxl G^azette. 

Bendition {surrendering) . " The public 
monies in the South, at the time of the 
secession of the different states, not 
amounting to oyer £60,000, were trans- 
mitted to "Washington, the Southern 
States, to my certain knowledge, never 
"having denied their liabihty for the ben- 
DITION of the pubHc money in the way 
indicated."— A Fkiend op the South. 

Besnscitation {the state of being re- 
vivified). "It is much worse than re- 



newed untold griefs ; it is a general BE-^ 
snsciTATiON of griefs, a thousand timea 
recounted, and, as most people had hoped, 
dimissed for ever." — Times. 

Beticulated {formed Hie a net). " I 
went round the island in my barge, we 
proceeded by the northern side to the 
westward. About half a mile from the 
town are the remains of Tiberius' Baths ; 
the ruins are an immense mass of beticit- 
LATED brick work." — Diaby op theDukx 

OP BnCEINGHAM. 

Botate {to revolve, or move round er 
centre). ** Mr. Roebuck has much to be 
thankful for, he can still make a speech 
which eyerybody would be glad to hear 
or read; he has some achievements to 
boast of, and has never had to botate on 
his political axis with indecent rapidity." 
—Times. 

Salamis (a Greek idand, famous as near 
the site of naval victory over the Persians)^ 
"For many a mile inland came down women 
and children and aged folk in waggons, to 
join their feeble shouts and prayers, 
which are not feeble, to that great cry of 
mingled faith and fear, which ascends to 
the throne of G-od from the spectators of 
Britain's Salamis." — C. Kingsley. 

Salient {springing, darting). "Too 
much of hasty and captious objection on 
the one hand, or of a settled and inyete- 
rate prejudice on the other, in the eager- 
ness to single out particular salient points 
for attack, as if the entire credit of the 
case was staked upon it." — Essays and- 
Eeviews. 

Satnratloii {a fitting, or supply to fid- 
ness). " We may believe that a country 
which has been absorbing, even to satu- 
BATION, all the silver of the west, cannot 
have been beggared by the abstraction of 
a sum which does not amount to one 
year's import of bullion." — Times. 

Scintillate {to emit sparks). « Gra- 
ham looked up, and started at the appear- 
ance of Seth — his eyes fairly scintil- 
lated." — ^E. J. Ellis. 

Bcio]iam{sup€tficialJknowledge). "Above 
all, it is necessary that our Q-ovemment 
should be administered in accordance 
with the spirit of the age, not by dogged 
obstructiyeness, or wrong-headed scio- 
lism, but by ripe experience and thorough 
practical liberality." — ^TiMES. 
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NATIONAL EDUCATION. 

VERY one seems agreed that it is an imperative duty of Par- 
liament during the coming session to take such steps as may- 
be found necessary, to extend and improve the existing system 
of primary education ^in this country. Public opinion has 
decided that it is high time. this great question of education should be 
settled, but the manner and terms of settlement are not so decided. At 
the present moment two schemes are before the nation, both containing 
great and important principles, both aiming at the same end in different 
ways, both being supported by men of eminence and wealth, and both 
assuming that the rival scheme is an impossibility to carry into effect. 
Before commenting upon either of these schemes, there is one proposi- 
tion we wish to state, which, if granted, will very materially assist us in 
coming to some definite 'conclusion. Is it granted that the better edu- 
cated a man is, the better citizen he becomes ? — We shall suppose — and 
we see nothing to the contrary — that this question is answered in the 
affirmative. Then, as a natural sequence to this fact, it must be allowed 
that if education conduces to order, and good citizenship, it is the duty 
of the State to see that every man receives at least the minimum amount 
of education he requires. Whether we like to call this supervision by 
another name or not, it amounts to the same thing in the end, viz., 
compulsion. 

The following table gives the programme of the National Education 
League,* and the National Education Union, so that the aims of both 
may be seen at a glance : — 



Union. 

Object. — A complete system of 
national education, to, harmonize 
with the existing framework. 

MeanSy &c. — ^Voluntary contri- 

♦ Since the above was written we have received a sketch of the Bill prepared by the 
Executive Committee of the League, an epitome of which will be found in our columns 
elsewhere. 
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League. 

Object. — The establishment of a 
system which shall secure the edu- 
cation of every child in England 
and Wales. 

Afeans, &c. — The cost of found- 
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ing and maintaining schpols, to be 
provided out of the local rates, 
supplemented by Government 
grants. 



butions, aided by increased grants 
from Government Vagrant chil- 
dren tobe sent to industrial schools, 
maintained out of the borough rate. 
Special grants for technical or scien- 
tific instruction. 

Kind of School. — Denomina- 
tional. In which is carried out : — 
" The inculcation of religious and 
moral truth ; whilst care be taken 
that denominational teaching be 
not imposed upon children wiSiout 
the assent of the parents." 



Kind of School, — Unsectarian; 
defined by G. Dixon, M.P., as fol- 
lows : — " No catechisms, creeds, or 
tenets peculiar to any particular 
sect, shall be taught in any National 
School. The school committee 
shall have the power to allow the 
use of the Bible without note or 
comment, and to grant the use of 
the class-rooms for religious instruc- 
tion out of school hours, on condi- 
tion that one sect is not favoured 

more than another." 

• 

Obviously, the wish of each combination is to educate the masses,, 
but the Union desires to supplement the secular with a religious denomi- 
national education. This seems, however, to be an impossibility, and 
the question arises — is it desirable ? What are the benefits which would 
result from such a system ? Are churchmen afraid that dissenters will 
multiply ? because if the mere fact of teaching a catechism is of so great 
importance in sustaining the fabric, and the non-teaching of it so injurious, 
then all we can say is, that the building reared upon so slight a founda- 
tion must eventually topple over, and the sooner the better. No man 
who calmly considers the matter, however, can confidently affirm that 
religious teaching imperatively demands a denominational system ; it is 
not true in any denomination, least of all in the Church. Denomina- 
tional teaching is apt to degenerate into doctrinal, and this tends towards 
leaving the recipient a deeper impression of religious rivalry than of re- 
ligious duty. Dr. Temple says : — 

" It is not really possible in a Protestant Church to form the opinion 
of children, whether by catechisms or by anything else. Nor would a 
child who had learrtt the Catechism be more likely on that account to 
remain a member of the Church in after life if circumstances pulled him 
another way. Regular attendance at church has a very considerable 
effect in making children grow up Churchmen ; for the beauty of our 
services gains by familiarity, and those who have been accustomed to 
another worship find it long before they can feel at home in ours. 
But attendance at Church is now connected with the Sunday-school, 
and little with the day-school. . . . Those who argue that teaching 
must be denominational in order to be religious, seem to forget that the 
school is not the world. The teacher of the Catechism^ it is supposed, 
cannot teach it if there be in the same school at a different hour, or 
at the other end of the room, children to whom it may not be taught. 
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He requires, in order to make his teaching successful, to surround him- 
self and his class with a fictitious belief that there are none except the 
very wicked who do not agree with all that he is saying. But if he could 
create this fiction, it would be destroyed the moment the children got 
home. There each will find father and mother treating the Dissenter 
next door as a Christian, though the said Dissenter strongly objects to 
the Catechism, and does not hesitate to state his objection. In fact, the 
purely denominational system of teaching is possible in a monastery, 
or in a sect where teachers and parents believe in the infallibility of 
their formularies, but not in a Church founded on the right, and acknow- 
ledging the duty, of private judgment." * Although' in large towns a good 
secular education might be imparted in denominational schools, where 
each sect would have a school of its own, it would be utterly impossible 
to do so in a village in which there were but sufficient children to sup- 
port ^;z^ school. In the latter case there would be a continual wrangling 
and squabbling over what was to be taught even were there ever so strict 
a " conscience clause." 

In the next place, we glance at taxation versus voluntaryism. A 
late blue book contains the following statements : — 

"Bampton Aston, Oxon, contains 3,760 acres, of which the rateable 
value is ;^5,ooo. There are three non-resident landlords, who hold 
about four-fifths of the land. One of these during eleven years has 
given in all jQ^ to the national schools. . The other two have given 
nothing. St. John's College^ Oxford, owns land rated at ;^99i per 
year, and has given nothing for eleven years. 

"In the parish of Steventon, Berks, of which the Dean and Chapter 
of Westminster are lords of the manor, a new school was builtin 1864, 
which cost ^1,066. Towards this sum the Dean and Chapter gave 
j^ioo, residents in the parish, ;^i2o, and the vicar, ;^433, or twice as 
much as the absent landowners and all the residents of the parish put 
together." 

These are by no means solitary instances, and they show that under 
the present arrangements the burden as a rule falls upon those who are 
least able to bear it. By local, or national taxation, all would contri- 
bute their due share towards the education^ of the country. No doubt 
exists but that voluntaryism has done a great deal, but are there not 
limits to it ? Can it by any possible means adequately provide for the 
increased and ever increasing requirements of the country ? It may 
seem startling, but without fear of contradiction, we state, that 50 per 
cent, of our population are receiving either no education, or so little as 
to be of no service to them. But lastly, as regards these two schemes. 
Have not clergymen, philanthropists, and others, tried their utmost ; 
exhausted every possible means, to induce the more punctual, the more 
regular, and the more general attendance, at our schools, than is now 
the case ; and vnth what result ? — 41 per cent, of the school benches remain\ 
— notwithstanding all their efforts — empty. It is clearly impossible to 
impart education to a boy who never attends school, and the inference 

* "Oxford Essays," 1856. 
+ Professor Jack on Compulsory Attendance. 
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is plain, that steps must be taken to insure such attendance, and not 
attendance solely, but regularity. The latter, though of so much im- 
portance, is frequently overlooked, and it will be found upon examina- 
tion, that parents are very lax upon this point Carelessness and igno- 
rance in a great measure conduce to make the attendance irregular. 
Plainly, then, compulsion of some kind must be used, and as the 
inducements hitherto offered have proved utter failures, nothing remains 
but that some new means be invented or an appeal made to law. 
Another argument against the adoption of a new system, is that we 
should have to call in an iilimense number of new teachers. 

This constitutes one of the greatest faults of the present system ; 
there is not, and there never can be, under existing circumstances suffi- 
cient teaching power. It is therefore beyond dispute, that, adequately 
to supply the wants, a great number of new masters must be found. 
Under a different arrangement, much of the present power might be 
made more beneficial than it is now, and a smaller number of untried, 
untrained masters and mistresses would be required, than in any other 
case. Half of the effective teaching power is lost by defective method, 
and excessive sub-division. If under local or national government it 
would be possible to amalgamate the existing schools in our towns into 
one or two large schools ; or if the immediate money requirements to 
effect this were wanting, a plan similar to that described below were 
followed, great saving would be the result. Take, for instance, a town 
containing ten schools, of 120 boys each. Now each of these schools 
would contain, say, a first class, consisting of about twelve boys, of 
similar attainments. Were the whole of these 120 boys, under the 
new arrangement, sent to one school, a great gain in teaching power 
would be the immediate result. And supposing a similar number of 
120 boys, forming the present second classes, were sent to another 
school, and so on for all the classes, a much better education could be 
imparted in a given time, with less labour and less teaching power than 
in any other way. Of course, were all the boys attending one school, 
this plan must of necessity be carried out ; in fact, it is now in opera- 
tion in such schools. We do not, in this paper, enter into the question 
of "How the future schools shall be supported?" but must leave that 
for the future. We shall very soon hear the course Government intends 
to pursue on this question, and our views may be stated when criti- 
cising its acts. 



Language. — Mr. Max Muller tells us that, contrary to general imagination, all words 
are not derived primarily from letters, but from roots. TTiis must of necessity be the 
case. Letters are simply an invention, the result of language. They result from the 
want originally felt to preserve our ideas, and to give them to others. A vocal language 
is of immense service, but a written language is of inestimable service. An immense 
number of persons may be made acquainted with our ideas orally, but what is this number 
when compared with those who are made acquainted by means of written language. To 
return, language resolves itself primarily into roots. The Bible, which is after all the only 
source from which we can gain a knowledge of primitive language, says, that ** Adam ^' 
named all the animals brought before him by Goid. These animals we are told retained 
the names then given to them. In all probability Adam gave each a name, showing some 
distinction from others. It is then from these original words (roots) that every language 
comes. 
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THE TEACHING OF CHEMISTRY IN SCHOOLS. 

jjATURAL Science seems likely to take a much more important 
place in education than has hitherto been allowed to it. 
Some of its branches, many or few, more or less completely 
studied, will become necessary portions of various systems of 
instruction in different classes of schools. At least there will be an in- 
creasing demand for instruction of this kind, and some attempt must be 
made by teachers to satisfy this demand. The beauty and usefulness 
of the sciences of observation and experiment, their completeness and 
certainty within their own limits, their large, extensive, and marvellous 
results of late years, their wide and varied application to the purposes of 
life, their attraction for some minds which are rather repelled from the 
studies of thought and of language — all these causes have tended to 
bring the physical sciences into favour as essential parts of a reformed 
system of education. To some less or greater extent they must be added 
to the arithmetic, geography and grammar of schools of a lower grade, 
and either be added to, or partially supersede the classics and mathe- 
matics of those of higher professions. 

No opinion need here be given as to the value of these sciences, 
considered as means or subjects of education, in comparison with other, 
and till now more familiar studies. It is sufficient that the sciences 
ought to be taught, and will be taught They may not be so universally 
accepted, or taught with so much success as their enthusiastic advocates 
may perhaps expect. They may not be adapted to answer all purposes 
of mental training and discipline. They may not prove even interesting 
to all who will be set to learn them. Education founded upon them 
may fail as other education has failed. As boys now spend year after 
year in learning Latin, and yet never know any Latin, or if they know 
any> forget it as soon as they leave school, so they may perhaps a few 
years hence be learning botany or geology for one term after another, 
and never know enough to do them any good. But both classics and 
natural science will be taught, and the addition of the latter to any 
course of education can scarcefy be anything but a gain. 

Of all the branches of natural science, there is none perhaps more 
popular, more generally interesting, than chemistry, and none the teach- 
ing of which is more hkely to be required from teachers. But on the 
other hand there are difficulties, or supposed difficulties, in the way of 
its general introduction. In great schools, where there is no lack of 
space, and where a room can be set apart as a laboratory, where no ex- 
pense need be spared in providing apparatus and materials, where 
thoroughly competent teachers can be procured and paid, there is, of 
course, no more difficulty in introducing chemistry than in making any 
other subject a part of the school course. But in smaller and poorer 
schools, tiie want of room — ^there being perhaps but one school-room for 
all purposes — the expense of apparatus and other similar considerations, 
may perhaps cause it to seem difficult to bring in a kind of lesson so 
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different from the usual and inevitable routine of school work. I shall 
endeavour to show in this paper that the difficulty is not insuperable, 
and that with certain precautions, and within certain limits, a very 
thorough course of chemical instruction may be carried through with 
very little expense or inconvenience- 
Very little, probably, could be done in the teaching of chemistry 
without some opportunity of illustrating by actual experiment. Without 
this the science could scarcely be easy or attractive to any one, and to 
most people it could be nothing but a wilderness of hard names and 
unintelligible formulae. But many boys, after once attending a course 
of public lectures, the opportunity for which could in many cases easily 
be found, could afterwards go through a long course of private study or 
class instruction with some real appreciation of what they were doing. 
Having once seen the ordinary experiments with the gases, for example, 
having seen the iron wire burning in oxygen, and the candle extin- 
guished by carbonic anhydride ; having observed the flame of hydrogen 
and the colour of iodine, they would no longer find in chemical terms 
nothing but hard words ; they would, in fact, be able to r^ad up, with 
pleasure and profit, all, or nearly all, that is required for such an exami- 
nation as that for Matriculation at London University. The ex- 
periments by themselves might be merely amusing, the lessons without 
the experiments would be scarcely inteUigible, but the two things 
would supply each other's deficiencies, and with both of them together, 
very fair progress might be made in the chemistry of the non-m6tallic 
elements. 

If there were no opportunity for seeing a few public entertainments 
such as those just mentioned, something of the sort might perhaps be 
done privately by the teacher for his class. An occasional lecture, 
given, say, in the last hour of the morning preceding a half-holiday, so 
as to get the school-room well ventilated before it was used again, 
could not be very difficult to arrange. And then the hard work of the 
chemical course — the grinding up of the subject from text-books, and so 
on — could be brought in, as might be convenient, among the other les- 
sons, not needing to be separated from [them. Nor need the few ex- 
periments required for this purpose involve any great expense, though 
they would require some little skill in manipulation on the part of the 
teacher. 

But this is not all. What I chiefly wish to insist upon is, that a 
whole course, not merely of theoretical but of practical chemistry, with 
continual illustration and experiment, not by the teacher but by the 
pupils themselves, could be carried on, with proper precautions, at 
almost any time and in almost any place. What may roughly be de- 
scribed as the chemistry of the metals, including the elements of quali- 
tative analysis, could be studied by any man at his own fireside, taught 
by a father to his children in the family sitting-room, or by a teacher to 
his class in any ordinary school-room. Scarcely any apparatus would 
be required, and very few materials. A very few shillings for each 
pupil would certainly cover all the expense of a long and systematic 
course of instruction and experiment. Many people, accustomed to 
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Tegard experimental science as difficult and expensive, would probably 
be surprised to find how few and how easily procurable are all the re- 
'<iuisites, not for mere recreation, but for a thorough study of the more 
-elementary parts of the subject in question. In fact it is just the real 
work of the science, the actual study, which, within certain limits, is the 
least difficult and the least expensive. The show-experiments, the bril- 
liant phenomena, the combustions and explosions, do, if performed on a 
large scale, and with a view to the utmost effectiveness, require some- 
-what greater skill and more elaborate apparatus. The experiments 
necessary for the study of the metals, and the beginning of qualitative 
analysis, require scarcely any apparatus, and only neatness and careful- 
ness, but no special skill, in manipulation. 

A few hints are here offered as to the manner in which such a course 
'Of chemistry as this may be carried out But it must clearly be under- 
stood that these observations are intended only for cases where the 
greatest economy is to be observed, and where no special facilities are 
to be obtained. With more perfect appliances, and the more regular 
teaching which will naturally accompany them, most of these remarks 
will become unnecessary, and inapplicable. 

The teacher must of course have some knowledge ofj and some 
taste for the subject, and also some little practice in handUng the mate- 
rials used Chemistry is not to be trifled with ; and even on the very 
limited scale, and with the comparatively harmless substances which 
would generally be admissible under our supposed circumstances, rash- 
ness and inexperience, or awkwardness and carelessness^ might lead to 
unexpected consequences. 

The pupils should be accustomed to work with the smallest possible 
quantities of the substances they would have to examine — ^at least while 
practising analysis. The phenomena to be noticed can be seen as well 
with a small as with a large quantity ; and by using a small quantity 
only, much inconvenience will be avoided. Small quantities would suit 
the small apparatus they would have to use, and if any unwholesome 
or offensive substances had to be examined, or to be used as tests, the 
anno)rance would be made the least possible by working on the smallest 
possible scale. The advantages of neatness, cleanliness, and accuracy, 
.and general convenience of working, would also, probably, be most 
effectually secured, by observing this precatition; 

The apparatus should be procured article 'by article, just what is 
wanted, and no more. And the same rule should be applied to pro- 
•curing the necessary tests and reagents. Chemical " chests," or " cabi- 
nets," however useful in their way, are not the things which are required 
for the present purpose. They would be too expensive, and would 
-contain probably many articles which were not wanted; while they 
would nearly certainly be deficient in some of the things which would 
be most necessary. A complete list of requisites cannot here be given, 
as this is not intended for ar treatise on analysis or manipulation. But 
each pupil would want about half-a-dozen test tubes, two or three 
watch-glassesor small porcelain capsules, a blow-pipe, and a few inches 
<of platinum wire, and a few pieces of charcoal. He would require 
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also a gas-jet, or in default of this a small spirit-lamp. A few bottles 
containing the common acids, and a few reagents in constant use, would 
also be required ; but it would not be necessary that each pupil should 
have a set of these to himself. In a laboratory he might, but under the 
circumstances we are supposing one set of tests might serve for several 
pupils. 

Before proceeding to a course of actual analysis, some time might 
be given to preliminary work of a kind which could not fail to be highly- 
interesting to any pupil capable of taking an interest in chemistry at all. 
The more common metals might be taken successively, and their pro- 
perties and reactions studied with the aid of the text book, and at the 
same time practically exemplified. Iron, for instance, might be dis~ 
solved in diluted sulphuric acid, and the reaction noted and explained. 
Some of the solution might be evaporated, and the solid salt obtained 
in crystals. Other portions of the solution might be precipitated by 
different reagents, the action of each being carefully observed and ex- 
plained. Portions of the salt or of the precipitate might be examined 
by the blow-pipe. Further, a portion of the solution might be oxidised 
from a " ferrous " to a " ferric " salt, and the same series of experiments- 
repeated with the new solution. A similar course of observations 
might be gone through — mutatis mutandis — with about twenty of the 
more common metals — sometimes, of course, beginning not with the 
rnetal itself, but with some common compound of it : as, for instance, 
the study of sodium might start from common salt and from the car- 
bonate, and that of aluminium from alum. In the coiurse of these ex- 
periments all products likely to be useful afterwards as reagents, might 
be set aside, and preserved \ and thus it would be unnecessary to pur- 
chase separately such tests as chloride of barium and nitrate of silver, 
as they would have been formed in the preliminary experiments, and 
set aside for future use. 

Then, when the pupils were already familiar with chemical actions^ 
and with the terms used to designate them, and were beginning to feel 
at home in their subject, and becoming accustomed to the use of the 
simple apparatus they would require \ and when, moreover, they had 
become acquainted with the appearance and properties of a good many 
chemical substances, then the more regular course of qualitative analy- 
sis might be begun. This, also, would, of course, be graduated, so as 
to make it as simple and easy as possible to the beginner. There is a 
little book on the elements of analysis, by Professor Beilstein (" Auler- 
tung Zur Qualitativen Chemischen Analyse." Leipzig, Quandt and 
Handel, 1867), which would be a good guide to a teacher beginning 
a course of experiments of this kind with his class. Whether there is* 
any book in English equally short, compact, convenient, and inexpen- 
sive, I do not know. The second part of the book — of which the two- 
parts together contain only about fifty pages-^is a " systematic course"' 
of qualitative analysis. But the first part consists of a series of exanv- 
pies — thirty-eight in all — of the manner of examining various common, 
substances so as to determine their chemical constitu^on. Among the- 
substances chosen for this purpose are common salt, saltpetre, sal- 
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ammoniac, etc., and also some of the metals, as such. And as the 
same bases are common to seVeral of the salts, and again as the same 
acid or chlorous radicals occur in several different combinations, the 
pupil who should go through this, or a similar course, would become 
familiar with, and able to recognise the reactions which distinguish such 
bases or radicals, as he would meet with them over and over again t 
now finding the same base combined with a different acid, now the same^ 
acid with a different base. 

It is evident that the list of substances to be examined, might be 
indefinitely extended. But perhaps the preparatory course of study and 
experiment which has been already suggested, might, to a certain ex« 
tent, be adopted as a substitute for a series of examples like this. Details 
of this sort would be varied according to the circumstances of each class^ 
and the necessity or opportunity for more or less elaborate practice. 

After such preparation of this kind as should seem necessary or 
convenient, and when the pupils were already familiar with a large 
number of chemical substances, and began already to understand their 
actions and their relations to one another, the systematic course of analy- 
sis proper, might be begun. This, in a very concise form, occupies the 
second part of Professor Beilstein^s book. The pupils would learn first, 
by the application of a regular series of tests, to distinguish the basic 
element in a compound, and then, by similar rules, to ascertain the 
chlorous or acid constituent. By working in this way on a regular plan, 
any number of bases contained in the same solution may be successively 
separated, and their presence further demonstrated by subsidiary mode^ 
of testing. And in Professor Beilstein's book, it is supposed from the 
first that the substance to be examined may contain, in mixture or 
combination, the whole series of the more common metals, or any num- 
ber of them, more or fewer, without the rest. But in practice it would 
probably be found convenient to exercise the pupils, first in the analysis^ 
of substances containing only one base ; and afterwards to increase the 
number if time and the limits of the course permitted. Perhaps it 
would, generally, be sufficient to carry on the lessons as far as the dis* 
covery of two bases and two acids, or even of two bases and a single 
acid^ contained either in a single salt or in a mixture of salts. 

. I shall not, of course, here attempt to give any scheme of analysis, 
but merely refer for such information to any good text-book on practi- 
cal chemistry. The little book I have mentioned, seems very conve- 
nient and suggestive, and is certainly a very short, concise, and cheap 
manual, suited, perhaps, for the teacher, rather than for the learner — the 
beginner, at least. 

I hare stated that a course of chemistry of this kind could be car- 
ried on at almost any time, and under almost any circumstances, with 
little trouble, expense, or annoyance. This statement, perhaps, requires. 
some modification. One of the tests most useful and most frequently- 
used in simple qualitative analysis, is hydrosulphuric acid, and unfortu- 
nately this is also one of the most fetid and offensive of chemical sub- 
stances, and some care would be requisite in order to keep the annoy- 
ance within reasonable bounds. Something, perhaps, might be done ii> 
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this and other less important instances of the use of strong-smelling and 
unwholesome substances, by working with very small quantities of 
everything, and especially by keeping the test bottles well stoppered, and • 
opening them only at the moment when it should be necessary to apply 
the test With these precautions, and good ventilation, it might be 
possible to avoid any serious inconvenience. But, in fact, useful as the 
reagent above mentioned is, and important as is its place in a scheme 
of systematic analysis, a great deal might really be done in the way of 
testing with but very slight use of it. And it might perhaps be worth 
while for some really good chemist to draw up, for the sake of persons 
studying chemistry under difficulties, a modified scheme of work, in 
which the use of this and other noxious substances should be reduced 
to a minimum. I would not venture to say exactly how far this could 
be done consistently with thoroughness and accuracy in the work ; and 
without this thoroughness and accuracy the value of a course of practical 
chemistry would be greatly diminished. But I believe a great deal. 
could be done in this way. There are so many otiier tests acting so 
variously on metallic solutions, that scarcely any one, even the most 
important, could be actually indispensable. Having made this sugges- 
tion, I leave the subject for the present, perhaps to return to it at some 
future time. And I may mention in conclusion, that even this difficulty 
would only apply in a much less degree to the preliminary course of 
study which I have recommended : where the object is not tibe analysis 
of unknown substances, but the study of known substances ; the com- 
pounds, for instance, of a given metal. In these experiments, any 
operation involving annoyance or inconvenience, might simply be 
omitted ; and the attention directed to the vast mass of facts which 
could be illustrated with perfect ease and comfort. In this way these 
advantages, at any rate, might be secured. The descriptions given in 
books would become intelligible, and impress themselves on the me* 
mory ; the student would be dealing — and feel that he was dealing — 
with things, and not merely with words. And by the knowledge tilius 
gained, and the familiarity with chemical operations and phenomena, 
preparation would be made for entering upon more exact and profound 
studies when the opportunity for them should be given. 

J. C. V. 




STUDY IN ITS RELATION TO HEALTH. 

||HE acquisition of knowledge having been from time immemo- 
rial the desire of mankind, the question very naturally arises, 
how this universal wish may be gratified without injury to the 
constitution, therefore we propose to point out as briefly as 
possible how knowledge^may be acquired, and health promoted in the 
search. 

Our readers are no doubt aware that good health is essential to all, 
and more particularly to the studiously inclined, so that any departure 
from it must necessarily have an undue influjence on the mind and its 
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cultivatioiL It is an accepted fact in physiology, that anything which 
interferes with the balance of mind and matter, will cause serious in- 
roads on the constitution. What is called brain-work is certainly the 
most laborious of all work, and yet, as it is well known, men of great 
knowledge have lived to an advanced age : such as Lord Brou^biaoi, 
Lord Lyndhurst, and others. How is this to be accounted for? 
Simply ;by accepting the fact, that these intellectual men have, by the 
observance of certain rules, not alone improved their minds, but at the 
same time achieved success without injury to their health, and attained 
that 4egree of eminence which made their lives so remarkable. We 
know " mens sana in corpore sano " is a truism not alone in its full mean- 
ing, but in the enjoyment of which, nxany things in life otherwise un- 
bearable, appear to us easy of burden. And many objects apparently 
beyond our reach, when we are suffering from mental or bodily indis- 
position (if we may so term it), appear to us, when in sound mind, and 
good health, easy of attainment. Study in its relation to health must 
be considered not only mentally, but physically, as the two are so 
inseparably connected, that in considering the one we must not over- 
look the other. 

With reference to the time for study, we would recommend before 
breakfast, if possible, as decidedly the best, as studying after a full 
meal is most injurious to health, by withdrawing a certain amount of 
nervous stimulus from the digestive organs, and thus impairing their 
efficiency; although it is stated some persons can apply themselves 
after a meal with more success, but for the reason above stated, we 
cannot entirely approve of this, as the time we select will materially 
influence the result. There are some also who can study best in the 
evening after tea ;' others appear to have an inclination to study towards 
night, and continue so until morning. This, if continuous and pro- 
tracted, we consider would most assuredly impair the health, especially 
of the young, as sleep is so necessary to all, and more particularly, to 
the youthful. How many of us, afijcr a fatiguing day, gladly welcome 
the hour of' repose, and seek " Nature's sweet restorer, balmy sleep." 
Thus long continued study, after the usual hour of retiring, must neces- 
sarily act injuriously on the system, by not allowing the human frame 
its indispensable rest. Now as to the method of study, each individual 
must be guided by his own experience and feelings. Some study best 
standing, others sitting ; some walking about the room, which should 
be cool, and well lighted; sitting near the fire should be avoided 
because it is productive of drowsiness. Referring to the manner of 
study, repetition of sentences is to be preferred, and the student will 
find that reading aloud the subject to be committed to memory, will be 
of considerable assistance to him, by strengthening the chest, and 
giving clearness of tone to the voice. Writing down the subject to be 
learned is also mentioned as one of the aids to memory, but the stoop- 
ing position rendered necessary in carrying out this method, has the 
disadvantage of causing (if continued) contraction of the chest, and 
giving rise to sedentary habits ; therefore, we cannot commend it In 
conclusion, we would impress on our readers the necessity of living 
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temperately and regularly during the season of study, as where there is 
gratification of appetite there is loss of mental application. The atten- 
tion should not be forced when symptoms of weariness show themselves, 
and a short relaxation should be taken, either in change of subject or 
of scene ; availing themselves of every opportunity of out-door exer- 
cise, and when the hour of study is past, not to let the mind dwell on 
the subject studied, for by diverting it for a time the student will find he 
can resume his theme with renewed ardour, and with mind and body- 
refreshed. 

Michael A. Gleeson, M.D. 



NOTES ON "AS YOU I.IKE IT." 

Contin ued from No. 1 1 , page 2 1 . 

172. Rosa. ' Me, unde V Do you mean me, uncle ? . Me is governed by 

mean, understood. In common conversation we often 
leave out verbs and pronouns. There is also another 
purpose served here, besides making the language appear 
familiar. Me, uncle, and you, cousin, belong to ' And 
get you from our court.' The line scanned, would be — 
And get | yoii from [ oiir court | m^, uncle | yoii, cousin* 
Uncle and cousin are each pronounced as one syllable. 

173. Dk. R *• Thou bist found' Be'st is obsolete. Milton uses it. Par. 

Lost, Bk. I., 84, Satan says to Beelzebub : * If thou be'st 
be.' The persons are — If I be. If thou be, If he be^ 
If we be, etc. 
\*l^,T>Yi,l^.^ Their purgation' L&tin purgatio. In law. it means a 
cleansing from suspicion of guilt. 

175. „ ^ Thou art thy father's daughter' How much does this ac- 

count for in real life ; people are estimated, in a great 
measure, by what their ancestors did, and were, and not 
for what they are themselves. 

176. Celia. ^Dear Sovereign' Sovereign, not father, the very word by 

which a child would address a royal tyrannical parent. 

177. Dk. F. ' We stay' d her,' (See Scene I., Note 8.) 

178. „ ^Ran^d^on%^ Roamed : wandered at large. 

179. Celia. ^Juno's swans' Juno was a celebrated deity among the 

ancients, daughter of Saturn and Ops, sister to Jupiter^ 
afterwards his wife iyide Lempriere*s or Smith's Class. 
Diet.). Shakspeare probably intentionally makes Celia. 
say Swans, instead of Peacocks ; the latter bird being 
the favourite of Juno. She is frequently represented as. 
sitting in a chariot, drawn by two peacocks (Junonis Aves). 
He supposes that young ladies might be allowed to make 
such a mistake without fear of contradiction. 
j8o. Dk. F. * She robs thee of thy name' How envy works within his. 
breast. This shows Shakspeare's knowledge of the worlds 
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and that he wrote for all time is evident to all who con- 
sider such passages as this. 

1 8 1. „ ' My doom' Doom pronounced by me, not to be suffered by 

me, but by Rosalind. Doom^ here, equals sentence, judg- 
ment 

182. Celia, ^ Nol hath notf Asked in amazement She wonders how 

Rosalind can conceive it possible for them to live apart 
Such an instance of fidelity between friends of the sterner 
sex is rarely to be met \yith, and I doubt if it be very 
common amongst the softer sex. 

183. „ 'Thou and I am one.' Am is used to make the conjunction 

more emphatic. They are as it were only one when united 
by the tie of affection, and, therefore, a verb in the sing, 
is more appropriate when applied to two people in such 
a case as this. Shakspeare probably had this passage in 
his mind : — * A man shall leave his father and mother, 
and shalt cleave unto his wife, and they (twain) shall be 
one flesh.' Gen. ii., 24. 

184. „ 'At our sorrows /^/<f.' Very likely it was moonlight Sir 

W. Scott uses the expression ^ pale moonlight,' 

185. Rosa. ^ Beauty provoketh thieves^ &c. What a fine line 1 So far, 

in my opinion, the finest in the play. Provoketh here 
means incites, tempts, not irritates, angers, grieves. 

186. Celia. * Umber smirch my face. Umber is a yellow, or brown- 

coloured earth, from Umbria, in Italy. Smirch means 
smear, daub. 

187. Rosa. ^ Suit me all parts.' Dress me (at) all points, in every 

respect, even to the putting on of armour. ' Curtle axe,' 
a cutlass. 

188. „ ^ Mannish coufards' Bold, masculine; having the appear- 

ance of manliness. 

189. „ ' Ganymede' According to Homer, Ganymede was the most 

beautiful of all mortals, and was carried off by the gods 
to be cup-bearer to Jupiter in Heaven. Milton, when 
describing the feast which the Devil set for our Lord in 
the wilderness, says, ' In order stood tall stripling youths, 
rich clad, of fairer hiie than Ganymede.' 

190. Celia. ' Celia but Aliena. Aliena, or alien^ a foreigner ; not a deni- 

zen, a stranger; not belonging to the same family or 
country. 

Act II. — Scene I. " 
Enter Duke Senior, Amiens, and other Lords, &c. 

191. DK.S. ^Painted pomp' Show of royalty, gilded carriages, &c. 

Shakspeare calls a man's body without the soul, ' painted 
clay,' * gilded loam.' 

192. „ * Persuade me what I am.' Remind him that he is but dust 

' and ashes, a frail mortal, doomed to die, and not being 
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surrounded with servile courtiers, he has leisure to think ; 
can prepare for, and meet calmly and without regret, 
death. * The penalty of Adam.' 

193. „ ^ A precious jemeU The toad's eye is said to attract 

smaller animals towards itself, the possession of which 
peculiar property compensates the animal for its slowness 
of movement. In like manner adversity compensated 
those exiled people with the Duke, by giving * Tongues 
to trees, books to running brooks, sermons to stones, and 
good to everything.' 

194. „ * It irks me.' It grieves me. The verb to irk is impersonal, 

and seldom used ; we use the adj. irksome — unpleasant 
.wearisome. 

195. „ * The poor dappled fools.' That the poor spotted deer — conj. 

that is understood, in order to make sense with the verb 
should, in the next line but one below, which it governs. 

196. „ ^Desert city^ Without human inhabitants, except the exiled 

Duke and his party. The word burgher suggested the 
idea of a city, 
197- » ^Wi}^ forked heads' Barbed arrows. 

198. Ld. I. * Whose antique root,' Gray has a similar passage to this in 

his Elegy : * That wreathes its old fantastic roots so high.* 

199. „ * That brawls along' Gray says, ' That babbles by.' Shak- 

^eare's brook gives us the idea of a woman, Gray's that 
of a child. * A woman brawls^ says Solomon, * and a 
child babbles' 

200. „ ' To the which' The is inserted to make the line scan. 

See Note 12. 

201. „ ^ Much marked of ' Much noticed ^/. See Note 54. 

202. „ ^ Needless ■^\x^zxQ.' Not requiring tears to make it flow. 

203. „ ' Velvet friends.' His mates. ' Velvet P how satirical — 

friends in prosperity, but who had left him in his troubles 
and adversity, when he most needed their help and con- 
solation. The way of the world. A fine theme to 
moralise upon. 

204. „ *• He pierceth through' Inveighs against the ways of the 

country, the city, the court, and even themselves, in the 
forest. 

205. „ ' Kill them up' Kill them ^ extirpate them: 

206. Ld. 2. * Weeping and commenting. How fine is this. The very 

picture of a tender heart, and a subject for pity. We can- 
not fancy a stronger display of sympathy, than that one 
should weep at the sobs of another. Chaucer has some- 
thing parallel to this in his description of the. prioress in 
his * Canterbury Tales.' He says of her, * She was so 
charitable and so piteous. She woulde weep if that she 
saw a mouse caught in a trap, if it were dead or bled.' 

207. Dk. S. ' To cope him' To converse with, come across, meet him. 

208. „ ' Sullen fits' Fits of melancholy, or moralising. 
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Scene II. — ^A Room in the Palace. 
Enter Duke F., Lords and Attendants. 

209. Dk. F. 'Are of consent^ That is, are concerned in it, and know 

more than they choose to tell about it. 

210. Ld. I. ' Saw her a-hed^ In bed, adv. In the same way we have 

ashore, for on shore; aboard for on board, &:c. 

211. „ ' Uhtreasur'd,^ What a fine word ! the most courtierly he 

could have used. Emptied would have been insignificant 
in comparison, as regards loyalty. 

212. Ld. 2. ' Roynish down^ Literally mangy. The French rogueux^ 

(Knight.) 
213.' „ ' Slneuy Charles^ . Strong, powerful. This is after the 
manner of Homer, who applies descriptive epithets to- 
most of his heroes ; as, * the swift-footed Achilles ;' * the 
mighty Ajax;* &c., &c. 

214. Dk. F. 'Inquisition quail' Fail in spirit, give in. 

Scene HI. Enter Orlando and Adam, meeting. 

215. Adam. ' O you memory,^ Remembrancer, reminder, likeness, pic- 

ture. 

216. „ ' WJiat make you hereV Note 22, (Act I). 

217. „ ' The bony priser. The ' sinewy Charles.' It would appear 

that Charles was bony, as well as sinewy, Shakspeare 
wishes, by these epithets, to impress the idea of a very 
strong man, deeply upon us. 

218. „ '' Holy traitor,' That is, his virtues; instead of serving the 

purpose of exalting him in the opinion of those with 
whom he lives, betray him into doing deeds which, though 
heroic in themselves, are turned, by malice, to his own 
hurt. 

219. „ 'Envenoms him' Poisons ; as much as to say that his vir- 

tues just served him as a snake would, were he to carry 
one about Avith him, and nurse it in his bosom. 

220. „ 'No, no,'' The first no is an adv. of denial, and means nof 

so; the second no means not a, and partakes of the adv. 
not, adj. a. No, in this sense, fs the opposite to some,. 
and an indef adj. For explanation of the text enclosed 
in parenthesis, see Act I., Scene I. 

221. „ ' Use to lie? Are accustomed to lie. Use is in the pres. 

tense, and must not be confounded with past tense used, 

222. „ ' His practices,' Designs, schemes ; plans to get rid of you* 

223. „ 'This is no place,' No dwelling-place for man; it is *a 

butchery ;' /. e,, a slaughter-house. 

224. Orl. ' Bc^e and boisterous sword,' In a cowardly and blustering 

manner. The instrument is here put for the deed itself 

225. „ 'Do, do how I can,' This word do is used four times in 

these two lines. Shakspeare sometimes seems to take a 
fancy to make one word serve as many purposes as pos- 
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sible. By repeated repetition he fixes it upon the mind of 
the hearer, and, perhaps, thereby rouses flagging atten- 
tion, which does not always keep pace with dry dialogue. 
. This may have been his design in using the word do so 
often here ; at any rate, it is a concert not much in keep- 
ing with seriousness. 

226. Adam. ' Foster-nurse! To be his friend and guardian when all else 
failed him. A foster-nurse is one who adopts a child when 
there is no one else to care for it ; when its natural mothcT 
cannot, or will not, nurse it 

.227. „ * Age in comers thrown! Should lie. The verb used in the 
preceding line, is understood here ; thus, * Age (should 
lie) in comers thrown.* 

1228. „ ^ Be comfort. The nom. to this verb is ^ Be^ in the 2nd line 
above, with may understood ; thus, ' May he be comfort.' 
This verb is 3rd pers. sing. pres. tense, poten. mood, pass, 
voice, and expresses a desire or wish. 

-229. „ ' Nor did not! See Note 85. 

:230. „ * Frosty^ but kindly. That is, it shrivels up the face of na- 
ture, but it does not freeze so hard as to kill the roots 
deep in the ground. In like manner, Adam had all the 
outward appearances of an old man, but his constitution, 
or ' inner man,' was not broken up or worn out, but still 
retained the sap and vigour of youth. 

^23 1. Orl. ^ The antique world! Days gone by. He refers, I should 
say, to patriarchal times. 

.232. Orl. ^ For meed! Reward, pay. 

-233. „ * Where none! When none ; or, in which none. 

-234. „ ^ But come thy ways! See Note 131. 

-235. „ * Settled low content! Some humble way of getting a living. 

-236. Adam. ' Too late a week! ' An indefinite period, but still a short 
period ; somewhat too late.* (Knight.) 

\ Scene IV. The Forest of Arden. 
Enter Rosalind^ &c. ; Celia, &c. ; and Touchstone. 

:237. ^o^Pl, ^ Doublet and hose! Dress worn by men. Tht doublet -wzs 
a. kind of waistcoat, and hose were breeches, not stockings. 
Shakspeare uses the word in the same sense in ist part 
Henry IV., act II., scene IV. * Their points (braces) 
being broken, down fell their hose (breeches).' ' Doublet 
and hose' are here put, by metonymy, for man, as * petti- 
coat * is put for woman. 

^38. Celia. ^ I cannot go no further! See Note 85. 

239. Touch. * Bear no cross! * A piece of money stamped with a cross.* 

(Knight.) 

240. Rosa. ' And an old! Man is understood after old. We use several 

other adjs. without their nouns ; as wise, good, &c. 
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Enter Corin and Silvius. 

241. SiLV. ^ Thy fantasy,^ Enthusiasm, passion, love. 

242.^ „ ^ Hast not broke^ Hast not brokeny break, broke, broken. 

See Note 48. 
243. Touch. ' Coming a-night? Coming at night. See Note 227. 
244. „ ^fferbatlet' The instrument with which washers beat clothes. 
245- i9 ^ Mortal in folly, ^ Mortally foolish^ as we sometimes say; 

/. e,y foolish in the sense of, ' To err is human,' 

246. „ ' Something stale.'' Somewhat, or rather stale ; that is, it is 

an old fashion, one almost out of date with him. 

247. Celia. * Yohd man.' Yond, dem. pron., used instead of that, than 

which it is more applicable here, since that is applied to 
an object close at hand, yond to one at a distance. See 
note 119 (act L, scene II.). 

248. Rosa. * If that love, or gold. Our expression 'For love or money,' 

is slightly altered from this of Shakspeare's. 

249. Corin. * Fleeces that I graze.^ Sheep that I take to the pasture and 

tend. 

250. „ ^ Little recks ^ Little ^r^rr^. Recks \^ an act. intrans. verb, 

now obsolete. Milton uses this verb impersonally in Ly- 
cidas, ' What recks it them ?* A verb is said to be imper- 
sonal when it is only used in the 3rd pers. sing, with the 
pron. // for its nominative. 

251. „ ^ His cote.^ His cottage. See below Rosa, We get this word 

from the Sax. cot, cote. Cot or cote is a diminutive form of 
cottage. * Mine be a cot beside the hill ' (Rogers). And 
Bums has, * At length his lonely cot appears in view.' 

252. Celia. ' Waste my iime.^ Here wcLste has the meaning of spend, 

pc^s. 

253. Corin. ' The profit.^ The productions. 

Scene V. Enter Amiens, Jacques, and Others. 

254. Ami. ^ My voice is ragged^ Rough, tuneless, discordant. Rugged 

and ragged had formerly the same meaning. 

255. 99 ' Too disputable.^ Argumentative, disputative. 

256. „ ^ To this note^ Tune, song, 

257. » ^First-born of Egypt. ^ 'A proverbial expression for high- 

bom persons. (Knight.) 

Scene VI. Enter Orlando and Adam. 

258. Orl. ' Thy conceit' The good opinion he had of himself at start- 

ing, has almost died out, and will die out before his body 
fails him. 

259. „ ' Well said P This expression, I take it, is equivalent to 

ovii ' Well done r 

260. „ * Cheerly, good Adam /' Cheerly, an adv. Cheer up is an 

equivalent expression used at this day. 

VOL. II. S 
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Scene VII. Enter Duke Senior, Amiens, Lords, and Others. 

261. Dk. S. ^ I think he be transformed' I think he (must) be trans- 

formed — must being understood. Mtist is left out in 
order to make the line scan, otherwise it would have had 
eleven syllables, and would have been a rough and rugged 
line. 

262. Ld. I. * Hearing of a song.' Shakspeare often puts a prep, after 

a verb that does not require one, in order to make the 
line the proper length. Here is an example where he 
uses of after hearing. We should say, now, ' Hearing a 
song,'' without the prep. of. He, also, sometimes uses a 
different prep, from the one we use now ; for instance, 
* Searching of thy wound,' instead of ' Searching for, &c. 

263. Dk. S. * Compact of jars' Compound of discords, made up of 

dissonant sounds. 

264. Jaq. * A motley fool' Called * motley ' on account of the coat 

he wore, which was of many colours. 

265. „ * Laid him down and bask'd him.' Both verbs are act. intrans. 

as the actions do not pass over to another object, but are 
confined to the actor. Him — him are used respectively 
for himself— himself 

266. „ ' Lady Fortune' See Notes 89, 90, 91. 

267. „ ' Good-morrow' For ' Good-day,' the modem salutation. 

268. „ * L>ial flora his poke.' Sun-dial ^ora his pocket, or fob. In 

some parts of England the word poke is used for a sma/l 
bag. Possibly it means the projecting piece of leather in 
a cap, used to shade the eyes. The dial may have been 
stuck between this and his cap, like farm . labourers do 
mice. 

269. Jag. * Lack-lustre eye.' Meaningless, unexpressive, .dim, soft, or 

watery looking. Most maniac's eyes are lustreless. 

270. „ * We ripe and ripe' Ripe is now used only as an adj., but 

it is used here as a verb : ripe, riped, riped. The forms 
of the verb we use now, are ripen, ripened, ripened. 
Shakspeare is here comparing the liife of man to fruit, 
which ripens by degrees, and after it has ripened it decays 
by degrees. So do human beings. We are said to be 
ripe when we die, and after death we gradually decay. 

271. „ ' Thereby hangs a tale.' From this we may gather a lesson, 

or learn a moral. 

272. „ ^ Sans intermission' Without cesLsing. Sans is French. 

273. „ ^ A motley coat' See Note 237. 

274. ,, '// is my only suit.' The only dress that would suit me ; a 

dress that would seem me well. Or suit may mean re- 
quest, since this meaning is sometimes given to that word! 
The meaning here, however, is ambiguous. 
27S* n ^ Withal.' Adv., compounded of with and cUl. It means, 
besides the rest 
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^76. „ 'Plain as way to perish church,^ This expression is now 
passed into a proverb. Whether it was. one in Shak- 
speare's time, or not, I cannot say. 

277. „ ' The hob: The rap, the hit, Hie cut. 

278. „ ' Is anatomised: See Note 70. 

279. „ 'Squandering glances: Squandering is here used, I should 

say, for wandering. Or, the expression may mean — Shafts 
of satire thrown carelessly about, wounding those who 
come within their reach. 

28a „ ' My medicine: Cowper seems to have had this idea in his 
mind when he wrote, * Most satirists are a public scourge, 
Their mildest physic is a^ farrier^s purge^'. See his poem 
on ' Charity ' for a fine description of satire, 

281. „ ' The cost of princes: Finery that has cost as much as would 
ransom a prince. 

2S2. „ ' His bravery: His finery, the clothes and jewels he wears. 

283. „ * Mettle of my speech: Tenorj meaning, point, spirit. 

284. „ ' My taxing: My reproach, ceasure,. satire. 

Enter Orlando, with his sword. drawn., 

285. Orl. ' Nor shall not: Double negative; equivalent to an affirma- 

tive, but not taken as such in the sense of the text. The 
proper English would be, ' Nor shaltthoui* See Note 85. 
-286. „ 'Inland bred: , It seems. Shakspeare thought people bred on 
the coast, beings in a great measure. fishermen, were not 
so mannerly as those bred inland; or, it may be, that he 
uses the word inland for dty, r 

287. „ 'An you will: If you will. An in old E!iglish=j^. 

288. Dk. S. ' What would you have: These! two lines^. spoken by the 

Duke, we might say, are .universally true, and form a rule 
of conduct equal to the golden one : ' Do unto others as 
you would they should do unto you.* 
289.- Orl. ' The countenance: . The appearance, the manner. See Note 

290. „ ' Lose and neglect, the creeping hours, Cowper has copied this 

idea : ' Meditation here may think down hours to mo- 
ments.' See Task, Bk. VI., line 84.. 

291. „ ' If ever you have look'd: Cowper has likewise copied this 

very closely : * If ever thou hast felt another's pain, If 
ever when he sighed, hast sighed again,' &c. See * Hope.' 
No doubt Cowper was unconscious of' having copied 
these ideas, and almost- the very words, fbom .Shakspeare, 
or he would have acknowledged them. He says, in one 
of his letters, that he had not read a poet for seventeen 
years, and this at a time when he wrote much poetry. 
This instance helps to prove the theory, that ideas, once 
thoroughly imbibed, never leave us, but are apt to spring 
up and find a place in our own words and works, when 
we are all unconscious of the source whence they spring. 

s— 2 
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292. „ * Forbear your food,^ Forbear (to eat) your food. 

293. „ ' While, whiles' While is a noun, and means time. Whiles 

is an adv. of time, and equals untiL 

294. „ ' Weak evils. * Causes of weakness.' (Knight.) 

295. Dk. S. * Wherein we play in.^ The word in seems to be redundant^ 

and it is used to fill up the line. Without it there would 
be only nine syllables, thus, ' Wherein | we play | All the 
I world's a | stage ;' and the line would halt all the way 
through. 'Wherein we play,' is better English, but 
Shakspeare often sacrifices grammar to rhythm. 

296. Jaq. * All the world's a stage' This speech presents pictures of 

human life such as never yet fell to the lot of any other 
man to draw. Shakspeare alone had the power. His- 
universal genius took in all mankind at a grasp. He had 
them painted on his spacious mind, and engraven in his 
heart as with a pen of iron ; and what was thus limned in 
him he has painted in sublimest colours for our use and 
pleasure. A finer description of the * life of man,* firom the 
cradle to the grave, could not be conceived. He has 
given us, in a few words, the whole of our existence upon 
earth — ^yea, he has drawn for us the world in miniature, 
and we may carry it about with us whithersoever we roam, 
without finding it a cumbrous or troublesome load. It 
would be folly to attempt to point out the beauty of any- 
particular passage where all is so true to life, therefore, I 
leave the reader to judge for himself. He will find in 
this speech plenty of food for thought — ^a picture to ad- 
mire — ^and a portrait to study, that will never grow old, or 
stale, or dingy, or be out of fashion, or be of an old 
school. This is a speech made for all time, and so long 
as the English language lasts, so long will this descrip- 
tion of the * seven ages of man ' retain all its freshness 
of colour, and its outline will be as distinctly traced ages 
hence, as on the day when Shakspeare sketched it 

Re-enter Orlando, with Adam. 

297. Ami. * Waters warpJ Turn or change into ice. * There was an 

old Saxon proverb : Winter shall warp water' (Knigl^t^ 

298. „ ^ Remember' d not' Remembering not, I think, would be more 

in accordance with what precedes it It is possible there 
may be some corruption of the text here. 

299. Dk, S. * His effigies' Features, looks. Latin effigies, an image, 

300. „ ^ Residue of your fortune' What you have done and suf- 

fered since you left home. 

\Tobe continued^ 
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UNIVERSITY INTELLIGENCE. 

OXFORD. 

|HE " Le Bas Prize." — This prize is given for the best English 
Essay on a subject of general literature, the subject being 
occasionally chosen with reference to the history, institutions, 
and probable destinies and prospects of the Anglo-Indian 
Empire. The examiners have given notice that the subject for the 
present year is : — 

" The changes in the English language during the period between 
WicklifFe's Translation and the Authorised Version." 

Candidates for the prize must be graduates of the University, who 
are not more than three years' standing from their first degrees when 
the essays are sent in. The essays must be sent in to the Vice-Chan- 
cellor before the end of the Easter Term, 1870 ; each bearing some 
motto, and accompanied by a sealed paper, bearing the same motto, 
and enclosing the name of the candidate and that of his college. The 
successful candidate is required to pubhsh the essay at his own expense. 

"The Sacred Prize Poem." — The subject selected for 1872, is 
^* The Lake of Gennesaret" 

Latin Professorship. — The election to this professorship will take 
place during the course of Hilary Term, 1870, Candidates are re- 
quested to send their names to the registrar of the University, on or 
before Tuesday, February i, 1870, after which day no names will be 
received. 

University College. — An election to an open fellowship in this 
college will be held on Saturday, the 22nd of January next. 

Candidates must have passed all the examinations required by the 
University of Oxford for the degree of bachelor of arts, and must not 
be in possession of property which would disqualify for retaining a fel- 
lowship. 

In the election regard will be had, among other qualifications, to 
the willingness of the candidates to reside and take part in the instruc- 
tion of the college, if desired. 

The examination will be chiefly in the subjects recognised in the 
•School of Literae Humaniores. 

An examination will be held in this college on Tuesday the 22nd of 
February next, and following days, for two open scholarships, of the 
value of ;^8o per annum during residence, and tenable for five years 
from the election. Candidates, if already members of the University, 
must not have completed the eighth term from their matriculation. 

Also for a Lodge Exhibition, for a deserving person in need of 
assistance at the University, of the value of ;^8o during residence, 
and tenable for eighteen terms from the matriculation. Candidates for 
this exhibition must not have exceeded twenty-one years of age, and 
if already members of the University, must not have completed four 
^erms from their matriculation. 

Optional Papers will be given in Mathematics, and all candidates 
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will, unless they have passed Responsions, be examined in Arithmetic,, 
and in either Euclid Books I and II., or in Algebra, as far as Simple- 
Equations inclusive. 

At the same time with this examination, six vacancies for com- 
moners, who wish to commence their residence in the following Easter 
or Michaelmas Term, will be given by competition. For these also 
optional papers will be given in Mathematics. The candidates are re- 
quested to communicate by letter with the master, and to send certifi- 
cates of their baptism, and testimonials from their school, before the 
19th of February, and to call on the Master on Monday, the 21st. The 
examination will commence at half-past nine o'clock on February 22. 

CAMBRIDGE. 

^"^ In the year 1870 there will be open for competition four minor 
scholarships at St. John's College — ^two of the value oi £^0 per annum, 
and two of £^0 per annum — together with three exhibitions of ;£'5o 
per annum, tenable on the same terms as the minor scholarships. The 
examination of candidates for the above-mentioned scholarships and 
exhibitions will commence on Tuesday, the 26th of April, 1870, at 
9 a.m. The examination will consist of three mathematical papers and 
four classical papers ; and the latter will contain passages of Greek and 
Latin prose and verse for translation into English, and also each a pas- 
sage from an English author for the corresponding prose or verse com- 
position. In addition to the papers above-mentioned, the candidates 
will be examined vivd^ voce in classics, and the Masters and Seniors wish 
it to be understood that a, candidate may be elected on the ground of 
proficiency in either the classical or mathematical branch of the exami- 
nation independently of the other. Besides the seven minor scholarships 
or exhibitions above-mentioned, there will be offered for competition an 
exhibition of £,^0 per annum for proficiency in natural science, the 
exhibition to be tenable for three years in case the exhibitioner have 
passed within two years the previous examination as required for candi- 
dates for honours ; otherwise the exhibition to cease at the end of two 
years. The candidates for the Natural Science Exhibition will have a 
special examination on Friday and Saturday, the 29th and 30th of April, 
1870, in — I, Chjrmistry, including practical work in the laboratory ; 2, 
Physics — viz., electricity, heat, light; 3, Physiology. They will also 
have the opportunity of being examined in one or more of the following 
subjects — 4, Geology; 5, Anatomy; 6, Botany, provided that they give 
notice of the subjects in which they wish to be examined four weeks 
prior to the examination. No candidate will be examined in more than 
three of these six subjects, whereof one at least must be chosen from the 
former group. It is the wish of the Master and Seniors that the excel- 
lence in- some single department should be specially regarded by the 
candidates. They may also, if they think fit, offer themselves for exami- 
nation in any of the classical or mathematical subjects. Candidates 
must send their names to one of the tutors at least ten days before the- 
commencement of the examination, and if they have not been already 
admitted members of the college must send the certificates required 
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previous to adimssion — ^viz., a certificate of baptism and a certificate 
from some M.A* of Oxford or Cambridge, drawn up in the following 

form : — " I hereby certify that I have examined , and I consider 

hi m qualified, both in manners and learning, to be admitted a member 
of the University of -Cambridge." The minor scholarships are open to 
all persons under twenty years of age, whether students in the Univer- 
sity or not, who have not yet commenced residence in the University, or 
who are in the first term of their residence. A minor scholarship is 
tenable for two years, or until the scholar is elected to one of the foun- 
dation scholarships. The exhibitions are not limited in respect to the 
age of candidates. It is understood that minor scholars or exhibitioners 
may be candidates for sizarships. 



CORRESPONDENCE.* 

To the Editor of the Quarterly fourftal of Education, 

Sir, — In Scherr's Leichi fassUches Handbuck der Fddagogik (three 
good-sized volumes, by the way ; what a notion those Germans have of 
an " easily graspable hand-book !") there is a chapter made up of letters 
from his scholars, in which they give their early experiences. The 
notion is an excellent one. What we want in education is to gather 
together the actual experience of teachers, and if possible of learners, 
and thus have light thrown on every side of our subject. " Every one 
is to be believed in his own art," says the proverb, and without going 
to this length, we must admit that every one who can be got to talk 
sincerely and simply about his own art, is worth listening to. Hence 
it is that the correspondence in newspapers is so often interesting. The 
Times, iox instance, has a staff of highly paid professional writers, but 
the letters firom non-professionals are more commonly read than the 
leading articles. 

Why should the practice of introducing letters firom persons who 
have more practical knowledge of their subject than the mere literary 
man can possibly have, be confined to our daily and weekly periodicals ? 
And not to consider the general question any further, why should not 
teachers give their experience and their opinions on matters of practical 
interest in such a publication as the Quarterly Journal of Education'^ 

I have no means of knowing what you will think of my suggestion, 
but on the chance of your inserting my letter in the Journal, I offer a 
few remarks on punishment, which have occurred to me on reading 
Mr. Hope's " Stories of School Life." 

Hope's ^ Mr. Jardine ' endeavours to do what few masters do con- 
sistently, viz., to make a marked difference in his manner of treating 
mala prohihita and mala in se. Perhaps the most demoralising thing 
about the occupation of a school teacher, is his constantly coming in 
contact with trifling irregularities, which must be kept under by punish- 

> * [We heartily agree with the expressions and suggestions of our correspondent, and 
shall be glad to receive communications upon School-work or Management, from experi- 
enced members of the profession. Ed^ 
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ment. So long as he is in good spirits he is sorely tempted to overlook 
these altogether. Let us suppose, however, that he resists this tempta- 
tion : he may then give what punishment seems necessary, and may yet 
treat the offender good-temperedly. But here his very good-nature 
comes in and leads him to treat trifles too seriously. He does not like 
punishing a boy for an irregularity, and so he tries to make simulated 
anger do the work of punishment Out of mere kindness he ' blows 
up,* or 'jaws,' the boy, instead of exacting a penalty. This, of course, 
he cannot do good-temperedly, and thus the mala prohibUa becomes at 
once confounded with the mala in se. An attempt of this kind, however 
well-meant, is sure to prove a failure in every way. The ' jaw ' becomes 
ineffectual, the master is vexed at finding it so ; he probably loses his 
temper, and whether he does or no, he has to punish his boys in the 
end for their fault, — ^his own, too. 

When a master is out of temper, setting punishments for trifles comes 
naturally enough to him, and is a relief to his feelings j but then of 
course he is apt to treat a boy who has whispered in class as he should 
treat him if he had been telling lies. The right plan is to annex certain 
penalties to those trifling offences which would become inconveniently 
frequent if unnoticed ; and then to exact these penalties with a mechanical, 
and so feelingless, precision. In this way punishments may be both set 
and taken good-temperedly. So long as a boy does not think that he 
is ' spited,' he no more feels angry when kept in by a master than when 
kept in by the weather. 

It is, however, very much harder than one would suppose to punish 
in this mechanical way. The master is always tempted to make excep- 
tions in favour of boys he likes, or of boys who do their work well, and 
stand high in their form. In these cases he has a tendency to shut his 
eyes, or if this is impossible, say, " The next time you do so-and-so — ^ 
Forbear threatening, would be a very good rule for the schoolmaster, but 
he is no ordinary man who can abide by it. 

The question of first ofl'ences is an interesting one. I read a story 
somewhere (was it in " Basil Hall ?") of a captain who ordered a man 
to be flogged. The man pleaded that it was the first time there had 
been anything against him. " Then I certainly shan't let you off"," said 
the captain ; " I never forgive 2l first offence." The common notion that 
first offences ought to be pardoned, seems based on two distinct pleas : 
I St, that the culprit's previous good conduct has given him a certain 
merit, which should be allowed to outweigh his first offence. 2nd, that 
so long as he belongs to the unpunished he has a strong inducement to 
avoid the degradation of punishment, and that it is better to let him 
off once than to destroy this inducement. I cannot decide whether 
the captain's or the common practice is on the whole the better, but I 
am quite sure that threatening to do so-and-so next time is a bad plan 
in a school. Of course there are cases where the law has not hitherto 
been clear, and the penalty must thus be announced ; but even then 
the master should be very careful that he does not in his eagerness to 
prevent the recurrence of the offence, make the penalty greater than he 
will afterwards care to inflict 
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I hope these few observations give evidence of my having had 
something to do with the subject of them. They cannot pretend to 
any other merit, but as I always take an interest in what any one en- 
gaged in school-work thinks on such matters, I believe that there are 
2ome who will take a similar interest in what I think myself. 

Your obedient ser\'ant, 

A TEACHER. 



NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 




Electricity of the Blood. By R. C. Shettle, m.d. H. Baillifere, Regent 
Street. 

JE had a very interesting paper given us lately on the electricity 
of the blood, having reference to the " electric character of 
some of the principal functions of animal life." The paper 
itself is one of great excellence, and though we don't agree 
with its author, Dr. Shettle, in all his remarks, we must give him the 
credit he has so well earned in his essay for original research and close 
observation. These excellencies would of themselves entitle the paper 
to be received with respect; but when we add that the subject bears on 
the elucidation of the highly complex phenomena of life, a theme which 
must always possess an interest to the thoughtful mind, we think that its 
claim to attention is enhanced. The discussion is one of extreme diffi- 
culty, for from its intricacy, and the hidden nature of the processes to be 
explained, it is difficult to collect data on which to reason ; while the 
subtlety of the operation of vital force is such as almost to baffle the 
keenest observation. Much, however, can be done by patient research ; 
and it should not be forgotten that a great deal remains unknown only 
because unattempted. 

Dr. Shettle's subject, " the electricity of the blood considered in its 
relation to the processes of digestion and the absorption of chyle,'* is 
one which, at the very outset, presents difficulties well nigh insuperable, 
at least in the present state of the science. On the one hand there is 
the subtle agency of electricity to deal with; on the other, the secret 
operations of nature as employed in the processes of digestion. These 
latter have been ill observed ; and the solitary case that presented the 
rare opportunity of watching the process in the stomach can only account 
for the most ordinary of its phenomena as they occur in that organ ; 
while the lessons derived from this case would teach us much reserve in 
-receiving the theories of the ablest men on the subject, since the result 
was to overthrow some theories that had the sanction of high names 
and considerable antiquity. Everything else, however, connected with 
digestion, except those grosser acts which strike the senses, must still be 
regarded as a wide field for speculation, although it must be admitted 
that as observation proceeds the limits of our knowledge of fact are ex- 
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tended. The knowledge of the fact, however, does not by any means 
imply a knowledge of its cause. In his observation of facts Dr. Shettle 
has shown himself a careful and exact enquirer ; and notwithstanding the 
nnc^tainty which shrouds the more obscure and subtle of the processes 
of digestion, he has succeeded in placing before us a valuable paper, in 
which the ascertained truths are distinctly set forth, and his own explana- 
tion of these facts clearly stated. 

As said before, we don't agree with all the statements made, and 
especially those which would regard electricity as a vital force — as Dr. 
Shettle expresses it — "that under chemical action there must be a mani- 
festation of electrical force, and that such force then becomes a vital 
force." In the first place, we see no a priori reason for the mani- 
festation of such force under a chemical action, as is said ; and in the 
second, in the meaning which in all fairness is attachable to the phrase, 
it amounts to the assertion that electrical and vital force are one and the 
same thing — an assertion that would require much more direct proof 
than can at present be supplied. The numerous attempts to explain and 
define life have hitherto signally failed. It is a principle which eludes 
our grasp ; and we believe that it is better to accept the fact of our igno- 
rance of its nature, than to make useless endeavours to explain and de- 
fine what is unexplainable. All attempts to do so must end by reducing 
to a dull materialism all our beliefs as to its nature and its cause. Some 
of its phenomena we may observe, but the principle — the cause of these 
phenomena — is not to be explained by an appeal to the material, unless 
we would reduce to merely mechanical laws that essence of life which at 
the first we received from the hands of the Creator. 

Apart from considerations of a metaphysical nature, however, there 
are others of a more purely scientific caste which would urge us to with- 
hold belief in the identity of the two principles. These are to be found 
in the facts that, electricity exists as a force apart from, and indepen- 
dently of, vital phenomena ; that inanimate organs are as good conduc- 
tors of electricity as living organisms ; that electricity is produced exter- 
nally to the living body ; and that the attempt to produce some of the 
lower forms of life — as vibriones, monads, and infiisoria — ^by electricity, 
has been proved by the well-considered experiments of Professor Schulze, 
of Bierlin, to be a complete failure ; none of which could have been the 
case were it, as here claimed, a vital principle. Then it is not to be for- 
gotten that the phenomena of electricity might be exhibited in the blood 
without its being, in the remotest degree, a vital principle, but simply in 
connection with elements held in solution in that fluid. But perhaps as 
strong an argument as any against the idea of electricity being a vital 
force exists in the fact that some animals — as the gynenotus electricus — 
have a special apparatus for the generation of electric force quite inde- 
pendently pf, and superadded to, the usual organs for the discharge of 
the vital fiinctions. In that animal, for example, a few discharges ex- 
haust the electricity in the batteries,^and impair its capacity for generating 
more, while its life remains intact as before the discharge, uninfluenced, 
in fact, by the loss. This, of course, could not be were this a vital prin- 
ciple, affecting and controlling the life of the animal or its vital force ; 
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nor woufd it be a special provision, peculiar to a few animals, were it a 
vital principle as claimed for it. 

If, however, the author means simply that electricity is merely the 
means employed for the carrying on of some of the phenomena of di- 
gestion, we don't so much dissent from his statement. It may be such 
a means, and according to the able theory before us, we can easily com- 
prehend how it could be a very efficient agency in furthering the pro- 
cesses both of primary and secondary digestions. In this modified view 
of the proposition, in which it becomes an agent — not the moving cause 
— many could concur ; while if the first claim were advanced, they would 
feel compelled to withhold their assent, on grounds which are purely 
scientific, and which leave considerations drawn from sacred writ entirely 
out of the question. 

The essay is throughout well written. The remarks on the absorp- 
tion of chyle and the formation of cell walls are especially worthy of at- 
tention. We would recommend, too, the chapter on the liver for careful 
perusal, assured that much thought will be awakened, and much useful 
information gained, by the lucid though short chapter devoted to this- 
subject. E. A. S. 

The Explicit Euclid, Chambers. 2s. 

We imagine from many of the signs of the times, that Euclid will 
not be used at all to teach geometry in this country in the course of 
another ten or fifteen years ; but whether this may be true or not, we 
do not see the advantage of adding one more to the already numerous 
editions of this work, unless very decided improvements are made on 
those that have gone before. Probably the [publishers of the Explicit 
Euclid would agree with us in this remark, but certainly we do not agree 
with them in thinking this book has introduced any change worth naming. 
Credit is claimed for it on two grounds, principally ; first, that blank 
spaces are left between the successive steps of the demonstrations, and 
that consequently the progress of the argument is thus more clearly set 
forth. Well, this is an advance on the " Plane Geometry," issued by 
the same publishers some years ago, where the lines of the propositions 
run on continuously ; but considering that two, at least, of the Cam- 
bridge editions have effected the same result by giving separate succes- 
sive lines to the different stages of the proof, we say that this latest 
mode of setting out the type is not an improvement on what has been 
done before, but rather the reverse. The second change is that in the 
" particular enunciations" of the text, the things given and things required 
are carefully distinguished by italics to the words we have now italicised. 
If a student has the help of a tutor, the latter will certainly call his 
attention to the necessity of observing this distinction ; but even if he 
has to work entirely alone, he will soon learn to distinguish these things 
for himself Anyhow, it was scarcely necessary to have a new edition 
for this trifling improvement. There are scattered throughout the book 
a number of constructions and demonstrations different from Euclid, 
and these, as may easily be imagined, are better than his. A student 
may find some benefit in becoming acquainted with them, and so far the 
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work is commendable. It has also a small selection of exercises, or 
deductions, for practice, which is a good point ; but on the whole, we 
do not see the necessity for the issue of this new edition of the elements. 
For some reason unknown to us, it seems proper that any geometry is- 
sued by this house, should contain a small treatise on plane trigonome- 
try, of about thirty-five pages length, as a sort of appendix. This 
explicit Euclid contains such an addendum. We have only one remark 
to make on this part, and it is this : whoever buys the book for the 
5ake of the geometry (in which he may find his advantage), ought carefully 
to avoid getting his first ideas of trigonometry from it. We had thought 
that all modem writers, without exception, would define the terms sine^ 
£osine, &c., as ratios, and not as lines. This book, however, continues 
to use the old definitions, and so on this account alone ought to be 
avoided; for the modem definitions are almost universally prevalent, 
so that a leamer who took up another book on trigonometry after this 
one, would find he had a great deal to unlearn, or at all events* to 
modify. — S. D. 

Evenings at Home, and yEso^s Fables, is. Cassell, Petter, & Galpin, 
London and New York. 

* Evenings at Home* is a pleasing little volume in words of one 
syllable. The stories are told in that simple manner best suited to 
■catch and retain the attention of the young ; they are pleasing as well 
as instmctive. The moral is always natural, and easily discovered. 
The publishers have done their part well, the type and paper are good. 
Altogether this little work, for neatness and usefulness, is fit to be put 
into the hands of the young, botii to please and instmct. 

* iEsop's Fables,' by the same enterprising publishers, is twin sister 
to ' Evenings at Home,' got up in the same neat and attractive style, 
also in words of one syllable. These fables have been long appreciated 
-and esteemed for the simple, pointed language, in which the tmths are 
conveyed to the mind ; the moral naturally arising out of the fable. 
If all fables contained as much truth, and all sentiments as little fable, 
ias those in this elegant, /fetite volume, society would be in a much more 
healthy state. I. S. S. 

Building Construction, Cassell's Technical Series, No. III. 2S. By 
Ellis A. Davidson. 

It would be a waste of time to reiterate what every careless observer 
cmust have noticed, when contrasting modern buildings with those of 
more ancient date. On the one hand we have substantiality and judi- 
cious arrangement, which, together with good materials -and workman- 
ship, have withstood the ravages of ages. On the other hand, we find a 
careless use of material, inferior worbnanship, which, combined with the 
liurry in which the stmctures are raised, invite decay nearly before com- 
pletion. The want of some scientific knowledge regarding the mate- 
rials used by the workman, is detrimental to good workmanship. Mr. 
Davidson proposes in this series of text-books to give the knowledge so 
much needed. The one before us deals with building only, and as the 
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author is so careful to state, it gives but a " general knowledge of the 
principles of building construction," {vide introduction). The method 
adopted to give the requisite information is to commence first with the 
" working plans required for the general purposes of building," then the 
foundations, walls, arches, roofs, and other wood-work. The definitions, 
hints, etc., are well and clearly rendered, although there is too much 
reference constantly made to former volumes of the series, detracting 
in some instances very much fi:om ^the value of the volume before us. 
Thus, we are told : — 

" The methods of constructing these various curves are fully elucidated 
and illustrated in the first volume of this series, and it is therefore not neces- 
sary to repeat them in this place." P. 63. 

We maintain that the methods ought to have been given here. 
Without them the book is incomplete. Again, why not have given an 
index, consisting of two or three pages, referring to the different tech- 
nical terms used, and giving a short, terse definition of each. 

On the whole, this book will be found very valuable. A mass of 
information is condensed in these 1 20 pages, which gives great credit 
to the author's discriminative powers; nothing extraneous to the subject 
is mentioned, and scarcely anything connected with it is left unmen- 
tioned. The style is simple, clear, and concise. Thus, the youngest 
student could understand the advice for mixing colours : — 

" When you are about rubbing up some colour, firstly see the slab is not 
dusty. Then drop some water on it from one of the larger brushes, but on 
no account dip the cake of colour into the cup or glass of water, which is a 
most wasteful plan, as it softens the cake and causes it to^crumble off in 
rubbing." 

Bad foundations have ruined many a building, and Mr. Davidson is 
careful to call attention to this fact, and attributes it to an unwise eco- 
nomy. Great damage and unsightliness also is frequently caused by 
the practice of driving nails at random, between the courses of bricks, 
instead of first plugging the place with wood, as recommended, p. 57. 

We had marked several other places for reference, but space forbids 
us to speak of more than one. We would specially advise our readers 
to consult the pages devoted to the explanation of "joints in timber." 
This seems to us one of the most valuable parts of the work, and merits 
careful perusal. 

The woodcuts, typography, and binding, are good, and such as 
might be expected to come from the hands of so eminent a firm. — ^B. y 

Baton's Reading Booksy Book III. Girls* Edition, 9^. Longmans, 
Green & Co. 
We have not seen the previous books, so that we have no means of 
judging the progressive nature of the series. We see in this part many 
old familiar anecdotes, which are calculated to awaken the interest and 
rivet the attention of the young scholar. 
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HEADS OF A BILL PREPARED BY THE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE OF NA- 
TIONAL EDUCATION LEAGUE, TO BE INTRODUCED INTO PARLIAMENT IN 
THE SESSION OF 1870. 

School Districts and School Boards. — Boroughs and towns locally 
^governed to be formed into School Districts. Local governing bodies^ if 
elected by ratepayers, to appoint School Boards, partly or wholly from their 
own bodies, to carry out the Act. 

In rural districts, and places where there are no local governing bodies 
•elected by ratepayers, Unions or groups of Unions to be taken as the areas 
of School Districts, and School Boards to be elected by ratepayers in parishes, 
in the same proportion as guardians of the poor. 

Boundaries of School Districts to be altered, or new districts created in 
<;ounties, by sanction of the Committee of Council, on memorial from inhabit- 
ants. 

Powers of School Boards. — School Boards to see that a sufficient 
number of efficient schools are provided in their districts. To have compul- 
sory powers for the purchase of school sites. To establish and maintain or- 
dinary day schools, and where necessary, certified industrial schools. To 
enforce the Industrial Schools Act, in regard to vagrant children. To make 
and keep registers of all children of school age in their district ; such register 
to be founded upon the register of births, and to be periodically revised. For 
these and all other purposes of the Act, School Boards to have power to 
levy rates for education, to be collected by overseers with the poor-rate, on 
precept of School Board. 

National Rate Schools.— To be managed by School Boards, or by 
committees appointed by them. To be of various grades, provision being 
made to enable children to pass from lower to upper grades, but no provision 
to be made out of the rates for the maintenance of scholars.. National Rate 
Schools to be free to alL 

No creed, catechism, or tenet peculiar to any sect shall be taught in any 
National Rate School ; but the School Board shall have power to grant the 
use of the school rooms out of school hours for the giving of religious instruc- 
tion, provided that no undue preference be given to one or more sects, to the 
exclusion of others. But the rooms shall not be granted for purposes of re- 
ligious worship. * * All books used in the school must have the approval of 
the School Board. 

Compulsory Attendance.— All children to be required to attend school, 
from six to fourteen years, subject to provisions of Factory Acts. Number 
of attendances to be fixed by Committee of Council, but not to be less than 
200 yearly of two hours and a-half each for full-timers ; and of 100 of two 
and a-half hours each for half-timers. 

In rural districts (to be defined by Committee of Council) attendances to 
be at such times as may be settled by School Boards, with consent of Com- 
mittee of Council. 

Children to be deemed to attend school if they attend (i) a National Rate 
School : (2) any school receiving Government grants ; (3) any private school, 
or private tuition, considered satisfactory by School Boards ; (4) Reformatory 
School ; (5) Certified Industrial School ; (6) or a Parish (workhouse) SchooL 
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Any private school not considered satisfactory to School Board to have right 
of appeal to Committee of Council 

All schools, whether under Government inspection or not, to keep regis- 
ters of attendance, to be open to inspection by a visitor of the School Board, 
or by the Government inspector of the district. 

School Board to appoint a school visitor or visitors, to examine attendance 
books of National Rate Schools, and report to School Board cases of total 
omission or irregular attendance. 

School Board or committee to have power to excuse absence on account 
of sickness, &c. If the reasons assigned for absence are unsatisfactory, the 
Board shall have power to institute proceedings against the parents, who will 
incur certain penalties. 

Existing Schools. — School Board to have power to negotiate with trus- 
tees and managers of existing schools for purchase and transfer of buildings 
to School Board. 

Managers or trustees of existing schools may apply to have their schools 
converted into National Rate Schools ; and if such conversion is approved, 
and the managers undertake to fulfil all requirements of the Act, the School 
Board may appoint such managers to be the school committee. 

Existing schools under Government inspection, admitting all children 
free, and arranging their religious teaching in such a manner that it may be 
at a distinct time, either immediately before or after ordinary school business, 
and that attendance at such religious teaching shall not be compulsory, and 
that there shall be no disability for non-attendance, shall receive two-thirds 
from' Government . But any portion not exceeding one-half may be withdrawn 
if the inspector reports unfavourably. 

Provision of Funds. — Expenses of School Boards to be defrayed in 
the proportion of one-third by local rate, and of two-thirds from the Con- 
solidated Fund. Government grant of two-thirds for maintenance of 
schools to depend, as in the case of existing schools, upon the results of 
examination by Government inspectors. Certain deductions to be made from 
Government grant if report is unfavourable. 

Powers of Committee of Council. — In School Districts wJiere no 
school Board is elected within three months after the passing of the Act, the 
Committee of Council shall appoint a board to act as the School Board, and 
provide sufficient school accommodation, under pain of certain penalties if 
neglected. 

Miscellaneous.— Committee of Council to estabhsh and maintain Nor- 
mal Schools for the training of teachers for National Rate Schools. No 
creed, catechism, or tenets of any sect to be taught in such schools. 



PUBLIC SCHOOLS COMMISSION. 

Eton. — The following is the statute for appointing " The New Governing 
Body of Eton School," made by the existing Governing Body of that school, 
in pursuance of the Public Schools Act, 1868 : — 

" Whereas by the Public Schools Act, 1868, * school ' is defined in the case 
of Eton to include Eton College, and at Eton the Provost and Fellows are 
declared for the purposes of the Act to be *the existing Governing Body' of 
the school ; and whereas by the fifth section of the said Act, it is provided 
that the existing Governing Body of each of the schools to which the said 
Act applies may, at anytime before the ist day of May, 1869, or within such 
further time as may be determined by Her Majesty in Council as thereinafter 
mentioned, make a statute or statutes -for determining and establishing the 
constitution of the Governing Body of each of the said schools in such man- 
ner as maybe deemed expedient, and a Governing Body, the constitution of 
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which has been ahered in pursuance of the said Act, is therein referred to as 
the new Governing Body of a school : 

" Now, the said Povost and Fellows, in pursuance of the said Act, and of 
every other power enabling them in that behalf, do by this statute enact as 
follows — that is to say : — • 

" I. The new Governing Body of Eton School, as defined by the said Act, 
and for the purposes thereof, shall consist of— 

'•The Provost of Eton. 

" The Provost of King's College, Cambridge. 

" One member to be elected by the Hebdomadal Council of Oxford Unir- 
versity. 

" One member to be elected by the Council of the Senate of Cambridge 
University. 

" One member to be elected by the Council of the Royal Society. 

" One member to be nominated by the Lord Chief Justice of England for 
the time being. 

" One member to be elected by the Head, Lower, and Assistant Masters ; 
but not to be chosen out of their own body, such member to be elected for 
five years, and to be re-eligible. 

" Not less than two and not more than four members to be elected by the 
new Governing Body themselves. 

" All members of the Governing Body shall be members of the Church 
of England, and duly qualified in the opinion of the electors to take part in 
the government of the school as a place of liberal education. 

" 2. The first meeting of the new Governing Body shall be summoned by 
the Provost, and shall be held in London. 

" 3. Subsequent [meetings shall be summoned at such times and places 
(the places being Eton or London) as the new Governing Body may deter- 
mine. 

" 4. No business shall be transacted at a meeting of the new Governing 
Body unless five members at the least be present. 

" 5. The Provost of Eton being present shall be the chairman, and in his 
absence the meeting shall elect a chairman. 

" 6. Every question at a meeting shall be determined by a majority of 
votes of the members present and voting on the question, and in case of an 
equality of votes the chairman shall have a second or casting vote. 

" 7. Any statute, regulation, scheme, act or deed of the new Governing 
Body shall be made in the name of * The New Governing Body of Eton 
School,' and shall be authenticated by the signature of three members of that 
body. 

" 8. Any vacancy in the body occasioned by death, resignation, or inca- 
pacity to act, shall be supplied by election or nomination in the same way as 
the member causing such vacancy was elected or nominated. 

" 9. Subject as aforesaid, the new Governing Body may make such rules 
as to their proceedings and the conduct of their business as they think expe- 
dient 

" 10. Any of the provisions of this statute, with the exception of the pro- 
visions relating to the appointment of members of the new Governing Body 
hereinbefore named, may be revoked by a statute made by the new Governing 
Body in pursuance of the said Act 

" Approved and sealed by the special Commissioners appointed for the 
purposes of the * Pubhc Schools Act, 1868,' the nth day of May, 1869." 



Westminster.— The following is the statute for determining and estab- 
lishing the constitution of the Governing Body of St. Peter's College, West- 
minster, commonly called Westminster School : — 
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" We, the Dean and Chapter of Westminster, the Dean of Christ Church, 
Oxford, and the Master of Trinity College, Cambridge, the existing Governing 
Body of St. Peter's College, Westminster, otherwise called Westminster 
School, do, in execution of the power given to us by the Public Schools Act, 
1868, make the following Statute for determining and establishing the consti- 
tution of the Governing Body of the said school : — 

" I. The Governing Body of the said college or school, including in that 
term boys not on the foundation of the said college or school, as well as boys 
on the foundation thereof, shall henceforth consist of the following ex-officio 
members, namely : — The Dean of Westminster ; the Dean of Christ Church^ 
Oxford ; the Master of Trinity College, Cambridge. 

" And of the following elective members, namely : — Two persons to be 
elected by the Dean and Chapter of Westminster ; one person to be elected 
by the Governing Body of Christ Church, Oxford ; one person to be elected 
by the Masters and Seniors of Trinity College, Cambridge ; one person to be 
elected by the Council of the Royal Society ; one person to be nominated by 
the Lord Chief Justice of England for the time being. 

" Not less than two, and not more than four, members to be elected by 
the Governing Body for the time being. 

" 2. The first election of members to be elected by the Governing Body 
for the time being shall take place at a meeting at which not less than seven 
of the persons hereinbefore respectively referred to as ex-officio and elective 
members are present, and of which notice specifying the purpose of the meet- 
ing has been given by the Dean of Westminster ; subsequent elections shall 
be held by the Governing Body for the time being. 

" 3. Any person may be elected or nominated a member of the Governing 
Body who is a member of the Church of England, and duly qualified in the 
judgment of the person or persons by whom he is elected or nominated to 
take part in the government of the school as a place of liberal education, 
provided that whenever two of the Canons of Westminster are members of 
the Governing Body no other Canon of Westminster shall be qualified to 
be elected or nominated as a member. * 

" 4. Subject to the provisions hereinbefore contained with respect to the 
election of members to be elected by the Governing Body for the time being, 
all vacancies occurring among the elective members shall be from time to 
time filled up by the appointment of a member by the person, or body of 
persons, by whom the member was appointed in respect of whom the vacancy 
occurs. 

" 5. If any elective member be absent from every meeting of the Govern- 
ing Body during the space of two years he shall, ipso factOy cease to be a 
miember. 

" 6. At any meeting of the Governing Body seven shall be a quorum. 

" 7. At any meeting of the Governing Body the Dean of Westminster, or, 
in his absence, the person selected by that meeting, shall be chairman. 

" In case of an equality of votes the chairman shall have a second or 
casting vote. 

" Given under the common seal of the Dean and Chapter of Westminster, 
and the hands and seal of the Dean of Christ Church, Oxford, and the Mas- 
ter of Trinity College, Cambridge, respectively, this 17th day of May, 1869, 
" A. P. Stanley (L.S.), Dean. 

" H. G. LiDDELL (L.S.), Dean of Christ Church, Oxford. 
" W. H. Thompson (L.S.), Master of Trinity College, Cambridge. 

" Approved and sealed by the Special Commissioners appointed for tlie 
purposes of the Public Schools Act, 1868, the 29th day of May, 1869." 
VOL. IL 6 
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Mr. Forster o^f Education. — The following extracts are culled from 
this gentleman's speeches at Liverpool : " Endowments are applied in three 
ways — first, in providing the building : secondly, in paying the masters ; and 
thirdly, in providing a free education for certain scholars. On the third point 
he would simply now say that, generally speaking, indiscriminate free educa- 
tion, or education given by patronage to the middle classes, did no good, and 
generally did great harm. With regard to the payment of masters, he was of 
opinion that there was an advantage in securing to a roaster a small compe- 
tence, sufficiency or guarantee, and he was told that, to a certain extent, that 
principle was adopted. But to make the salary of a roaster independent of 
his exertions was about the worst possible way of getting work. Under the 
old endowments the master was quite independent of his work, and the result 
was that there was very little work to be independent of. With regard to the 
provision for buildings, the commissioners came to the conclusion that that 
was one which in the present state of education in the country they could 
not do without Endowments had advantages, but they might become a 
drawback, and even a curse, when they were made the means of giving an 
education which was founded on what was good centuries ago, but which did 
not attempt to supply the wants of the present time. . . In dealing with 
the endowments throughout the country, he wished to see indiscriminate free 
education, with its corrupting conditions replaced by a system which would 
enable the clever boys in one station of life, if their parents thought it well 
for them to do so, to rise into another station of life by their own energy and 
knowledge. An exhibition should be attached to primary schools of all de* 
nominations attended by the children of working-men. Great good would 
be done in that way, not only to the schools which the successful boys left^ 
but to those which they entered. He believed that if they could succeed in 
giving the working children, or an enormous proportion of them, an element- 
ary education, there would be no lack of wise and wealthy men who would 
enable clever boys of that class to rise, if they showed they were able to do 
so by attaining greater knowledge. Money was not wanting ; it was faith in 
those that had the money that their money ,would be well spent Perhaps 
the idea of giving elementary education to every child might be Utopian, and 
therefore he would be more moderate in his expectations. It i^'as no doubt 
a fact that vast numbers were growing up in a state of ignorance, and if our 
consciences did not rebuke us for allowing them to grow up in that condition 
our sense of danger might alarm us. The children for whom we did not care 
now would make us care for them hereafter. . . They heard a great deal 
about what was called the religious difficulty in education. The words pro- 
voked him. There was in them a contradiction of terms. That there should 
be any difficulty as between religion and education seemed in the nature of 
things to be impossible. When that difficulty occurred they might be sure it 
was not the fault of religion or of education, but of the people who had to 
deal with it. But he did not believe it was so much the fault of the people 
who had to deal with it He believed it was the fault of those who talked 
about those who had to deal with it He did not believe they would hear 
much of the religious difficulty in education, and in considering how they 
should legislate for it, they had merely to deal with parents and school- 
matsters." 

Tonic Sol-fa Conference. — ^A conference of the advocates of the tonic 
sol-fa system of musical instruction and of certificated school teachers was 
held on Saturtiay evening last, at the London Tavern, for the purpose of con- 
sidering the propriety of extending the system in Government and other 
schools, and also of devising means for raising the standard of musical in- 
struction generally throughout the country. In the absence of Mr. Vernon 
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Lushington, who had promised to preside, the chair was taken by Mr. Godfrey 
Lushington. Having apologised for his brother's absence, the chairman in- 
troduced to the meeting Mr. Curwen, the well-known promoter and advocate 
of !the sol-fa method. Mr. Curwen gave a long and interesting history and 
explanation of his method, and with the assistance of some gentlemen present 
introduced some striking proofs of the facilities which it offered for musical 
composition. Mr. Curwen contended generally that there was no branch of 
-musical composition or execution in which the sol-fa method would not offer 
great advantages over the ordinary notation. A very striking instance of the 
facility which sol-faists have in reading music at first sight was afforded by 
the boys of the Wyckliffe day schools, who sang several exercises and themes 
which they had never before seen in a very creditable manner. Mr. Evans, 
the master of the school, stated that none of those boys had had more than 
two years' teaching under the system ; and that, during that time, they had 
received only two lessons of twenty minutes each weekly. None of these 
boys who had sung at first sight with such precision were over twelve years 
of age. Mr. Curwen, in concluding his address, urged his hearers to use 
every exertion in extending the cultivation of his system. The Council of 
Education having placed the tonic sol-fa method and notation on a footing 
with other methods and with the ordinary notation, he trusted that the normal 
school teachers would lose no time in introducing it into their schools. The 
system was largely used in Germany ; and in Sydney had been established 
by the New South Wales Government. Mr. Curwen having resumed his seat 
amid loud cheers, a conversational discussion on the merits of the system fol- 
lowed ; the preponderance of opinion amongst all present being decidedly in 
its favour. The following resolution was put and carried unanimously : — 
" That this meeting, having heard Mr. Curwen's explanation of the tonic sol-fa 
method, and believing it to be especially adapted to what is one of the highest 
necessities of our elementary schools — namely, the teaching of vocal music to 
the young — recommend it to the teachers of the day-schools of the metropolis 
as being worthy of a fair and impartial trial." The proceedings terminated 
-with a vote of thanks ta the chairman and to Mr. Curwen. 

Bishop Ullathorne on Education.— Four thousand Catholics met 
in the Town Hall, Birmingham, Nov. 15th, under the presidency of Bishop 
Ullathorne, to express their opinions upon the education question. The 
Bishop denounced the scheme of the Education League as godless. He 
helped, he said, to overthrow, in 1850, Mr. Fox's plan, which, except with 
regard to compulsion, was the same as the measure of the League. Of all 
the victims of the League, the Catholics would be the chief. At the meeting 
of the League there was enough reference made to Catholics to show that 
their sentiments were contemptuously put aside as unworthy of consideration. 
He maintained that the proposed schools would be the most sectarian of all 
schools, representing merely the irreligious minority, such as deists and 
secularists. The scheme would raise such a conflict between power and 
authority as had not been known since it was felony and forfeiture of goods 
for a Catholic to be a school teacher, or to send his children to Catholic 
schoQls. In America parents withdrew children from the corrupting influence 
of public schools. The Irish people demanded an undenominational system. 
The Prussian system was practically denominational. Nowhere was a system 
like that of the League at work, and those approaching nearest to it were 
under sentence of condemnation from practical experience. The Bishop was 
•enthusiastically cheered in denouncing every portion of the programme of the 
League. Lord Edward Howard moved a resolution to the effect that educa- 
tion, properly so called, is inseparable from religion. He agreed on all 
points with the bishop. Seconded by Canon O'SuUivan, and carried enthu- 
siastically. A subsequent resolution approved of the denominational system. 

6 — 2 
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EndoVed Grammar Schools in the North. — The reports of the 
Royal Commission of 1864 on secondary education (the commission which 
had the l^te Lord Taunton for chairman), and the special reports of the as- 
sistant commissioners, and digests of information received, are now nearly 
all issued. Vol, XIX., which has just made its appearance, relates to the 
four most northern counties of England— Westmoreland, Durham, Cumber- 
land, Northumberland. This northern division of the kingdom had, at the 
census of 1 861, an urban population of 506,342, and a rural population of 
61 1,44a, or 1,1 1 7,784 in all. It contains 30 towns ; Newcastle with more than 
100,000 inhabitants, and five others with more than 20,000 — viz. : Sunder- 
land, South Shields, Gateshead, Tynemouth, and Carlisjie. Of these 30 
towns 13, with a united population of 200,923, have no grammar school en- 
dowments. The remaining 17 towns, with 66 other places not) reckoned as 
towns, have endowments for Secondary education of boys, the endowments 
producing a net annual income of ;£7,465, after deducting expenses for repairs, 
rates, insurances, &c., besides ;£8i8 for exhibitions. There are 10 classical 
schools, with 764 scholars ; 14 semi-classical, with 743 scholars; 11 non- 
classicaJ, with 658 scholars ; 50 elementary. Several of these schools, though 
not elementary, have a mixed attendance of boys and girls. For the secon- 
dary instruction of girls alone there is an endowed school at Casterton, re- 
stricted to daughters of clergymen, and a girls' school is supported by the 
same charity which supports the grammar school at Rothbury, in North- 
umberland ; the net annual value of these endowments is about ^200. The 
endowments connected with the primary education of the poor in this division 
of the kingdom are 128 in number, the richest of which are at Stockton-on- 
Tees (gross income ;^238), Newcastle-on-Tyne (where the united gross income 
of five separate foundations is ;^538), and Kendal (where the united income 
of three separate foundations is ;^324). The aggregate gross annual income 
of these foundations amounts to about ;^445o, of which about ;£3,77o forms 
the net sum applied to educational purposes. The total net income of the 
trusts for educational purposes in this division may therefore be set down at 
;^i 2,250 a year. This does not include the share enjoyed by schools of this 
division in the exhibitions of Lady Hastings at Queen's College, Oxford, 
nor the Milner exhibitions at Magdalene College, Cambridge. 

The Hon. Auberon Herbert on University Fellowships. — The 
following letter from the Hon. Auberon Herbert will be read with lively 
interest, at a time when the question of University tests and other restrictions 
occupies a large degree of public attention ; "'December 11, 1869 — My dear 
President — I write to inform you that I have decided to resign my fellowship. 
I take this step for two reasons : first, because I do not believe in the Articles 
of the Church of England ; and, secondly, because I am entirely opposed to 
the system of fellowships. I ought, perhaps, to add that those fellowships 
which were gained, as in my own case, under the old conditions of restricted 
competition, seem to me specially indefensible. I will only say in this letter 
that I consider that the use which we make at present of very extensive funds 
is unwise and unjust, as it limits the number of those to whom we can offer 
the advantages of a University education. In a few days I shall take another 
opportunity of stating what I beUeve Oxford, with her great resources, might 
be and might do for the whole people. I cannot separate myself from a 
society to which I have belonged for a good many years without expressing^ 
my sense of the personal kindness which I have always received both fi*om 
you and aU other members of that society, however often or however widely 
we may have differed in matters of opinion. — I am, my dear President, very 
faithfully, Auberon Herbert. — The Rev. the President of St, John's 
College." 
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University Tests. — Important meetings have been held both at Ox- 
ford and Cambridge, where the principal speakers deprecated the present test 
system, and resolutions were passed that " no declaration of religious belief or 
profession shall be required of any person upon obtaining a fellowship, or as 
a condition of its tenure." It was stated that there existed no sufficient ex- 
cuse for retaining the tests, while there were many reasons of justice, and 
expediency for repealing them. 

Why should nonconformists, &c., who in a religious point of view only 
differ from churchmen in minor points, be kept from enjoying those advan- 
tages and emoluments which the Universities can give ? Some of the most 
eminent scholars under the present system are necessarily driven from Uie 
Universities, while men of inferior talents are called upon to supply — if it may 
be so called — their place. 

The Westminster Play.— The Trinummus of Plautus was substituted 
for a. play of Terence, in the annual representation, which took place on the 
nights of the 9th, 14th, and i6th of December. 

Singular Accident at King's College.— Owing to the great works 
in progress in froftt of Somerset House, connected with the Thames Embank- 
ment, by which the columns were left unsupported, the roof of the dining- 
hall of King's College suddenly fell in. Fortunately no one was hurt, but 
had the accident happened in the middle of the day, it is probable that 200 
persons would have perished. The fall took place on the 6th of December. 

Special Subjects— Cambridge Local Examinations, commencing 
Monday, December 12th, 1870. 

1. Divinity.— Genesis, Exodus, and Gospel of St. Mark (J. and S.), 

2. History — From the accession of Henry VII. to the death of Eliza- 

beth (Junior). With Literature (Senior). 

3. Latin — Caesar, B. G. i., and Virgil, ^n. ii. Qunior). Cicero, ^ro 

Roscio Amerino, and Horace, Car, iii. (Senior). 

4. Greek — Xenophon's Anabasis^ i. and Euripides, Andromache (omit- 

ting choruses) (Junior). 

Euripides' lon^ and Plato's ApoL Socr. (Senior). 

5. French — Erckmann, Chatrian, Madame Thdr^se,and Racine, AthalUy 

former only for (Junior), both for (Senior). 

6. German — Heyse, Noveilen, Erste Sammlung, pp. i — 89 (Junior). 

Lessing, Oathan der Weisey and Brugsch, aus dem Orient, pt. i. 
(Senior). 

• Rugby — There is great opposition to the appointment of Mr. Hayman 
as Head Master of Rugby School. Of the twenty-one assistant masters 
twenty have memorialized the trustees for a re-consideration of the appoint- 
ment The chief reason they assign is, that Mr. Hayman sent in testimonials 
given him on former occasions, without having obtained the permission of 
the writers to employ them at the Rugby election, which is declared by the 
Head Masters of eight or nine of the chief public schools to be unusual and 
objectionable. As the success of the school depends almost entirely on tfie 
Head Master, and the cordial co-operation of his subordinates with him, the 
crisis is evidently a grave one both for Rugby and the country. 
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EXAMINATION PAPERS. 

MATRICULATION EXAMINATION. LONDON, JUNE, 1869. 



Arithmetic and Algebra. 

1. Divide 4.068 by .0018 ; and simplify the two expressions 

Jfczli and g/£of H+ij^a 
4i+3i 3I3 3i— 1 J 

2. Express ^£4 6s. 4fdH--i- of a farthing as a decimal of j£s. 

3. A grocer mixes 3 cwt. 15 lbs. of sugar, at i4d. per lb., with 10 cwt. 
10 lbs. at 4d. per lb. At what price per lb. should he sell the mixture 
that he may neither gain nor lose ? 

4. A person having ;£'iooo, invests in the Three per Cents, at ^^92, 
and pays a broker for making the investment ^ per cent on the whole 
stock purchased. After 3 years he sells at ;^95, and again pays a bro- 
ker J per cent. What did he receive as interest, and what did he gain 
on the whole ? 

-v/2 -f I y 2 - I 

5. Fmd the value of -yj^-j + yjTTj ; and extract the square root 

of 32.14 to four places of decimals. 

6. Divide ar* — 6a?' + 1 by a?- - 2a? - i ; and simplify 

'a:* — ^ - 

^ — f- and 4z3f+£ 

I ar'-fi 2ar — ^^'^^i 

7. If a : d::c::df prove that 

(r) a+d :a-d: xc^-d : c-d\ 

8. Investigate a rule to find the sum of any arithmetical progression. 
If «, bj Cy d, be in Arithmetical Progression, prove that 

^±^ + d'-\-C'::^2{ab-\-Cd)''bd 

9u There are two stations, A and B, 1760 yards distant from each 
other. A man starting from A at two o'clock, and walking uniformly, 
reaches B at half past two. Another man, starting from B at ten minutes 
past two, reaches A at twenty-five minutes past two. At what distance 
from A did the two men pass each other ? JJ 
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English History. 

1. What separate races form the British people ? State when each 
became incorporated. 

2. How was Britain divided under the Romans ; and how under the 
Saxons ? 

3. What departures from the modem law of succession to . the 
Crgwn may be noticed between William I. and Henry VII. ? 

4. Sketch the coast passed by any ships of the Armada which 
started from Cadiz, and, after passing through the North Sea, were 
wrecked on the west of Scotland. Insert the names of rivers, both in 
Britain and- on the Continent, which empty themselves into the sea 
along the coast, and mark mountain ranges. 

5. Under what circumstances were Ireland and Scotland united to 
England respectively ? 

6. Sketch the life and reign of Edward III. 

7. Name, with dates, the Sovereigns of the House of Tudor. 
What was the character of each ? 

8. State particulars, with dates, of the battles of Lincoln, Evesham, 
Halidown Hill, Wakefield, Carberry Hill, Newbury, Zutphen, and La 
Hogue. 

9. Sketch the life of Sir Walter Raleigh, and of John Milton. 

1 o. What were the following, and what connexion have they with 
English history ? — Bretwalda; Comes Littoris Saxonici ; Friborg; Dane- 
gelt ; Monopolies ; the Triumvirs ; the Cabal ; the Five Members ; 
the Exclusion Bill j the Petition of Right; the Habeas Corpus Act 



French. 
First B.A. Pass Examination, 1869. 
Translate into English : — 

(A) LE BONHEUR. 

Mes amis ont raison, j'aurais tort en efFet, 
De me plaindre : en tous points mon bonheur est parfait. 
J'ai trente ans, je suis libre, on m'aime assez, personne 
Ne me hait ; ma sant^, grice au ciel 1 est fort bonne ; 
Ue'tude chaque jour m'offre un plaisir nouveau, 
Et justement le temps est aujourd'hui trbs beau. 
Quand j'^tais malheureux, j'^tais triste et maussade ; 
J'allais au fond des bois, r^veur, le coeur malade, 
Pleurer. — C6tait pitie ! J'aimais voir Teau couler 
Et briller ses ilots purs, et mes pleurs les troubler. 
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Mais maintenant je suis heureux, gai, sociable ; 
J*ai Toeil vif et le front serein ; je suis aimable. 
Le ruisseau peut couvrir k Taise et murmurer ; 
Dans son onde k Tdcart je n'irai point pleurer. 

Quand j'dtais malheureux, souvent, lass^ du monde^ 
Je m'abimais au sein d*un extase profonde ; 
Dans un ciel de mon choix mes sens dtaient ravis : 
Indicibles plaisirs de longs regrets suivis I 

Maintenant j'ai quitt^ les foUes reveries ; 
C'est pour herboriser que j'aime les prairies 
A rever quelque fois si je semble occup^, 
C'est qu'un passage obscur, en lisant, m'a frapp^. 

Quand jMtais malheureux, je voulais aimer, vivre : 
Maintenant je n'ai plus de temps, je fais un livre. 

Vous qui savez des chants pour calmer la douleur, 
Pour calmer la douleur ou lui prater des charmes, 
Quand vos chants du malheur auront tari les larmes, 
Consolez-moi de mon bonheur. 

J. J. Ampere* 

(B) LA MER. ^. '' 

L'introduction naturelle, le vestibule de Tocean, qui prepare k le 
bien sentir, c'est le cours melancolique des fieuves du Nord-ouest, les 
vastes sables du midi, ou les landes de la Bretagne. Toute personne 
qui va k la met par ces voies est trhs frappde de la region intermediaire 
qui Tannonce. Le long de ces fieuves, c*est un vague infini de joncs, 
d'oseraies, de plantes diverses, qui, par les degres des eaux melees et 
peu k peu saumatres, deviennent enfin marines. Dans les landes, c'est 
avant la mer une mer pr^alables d'herbes rudes et basses. Etant encore 
Jt une lieue, deux lieues, vous remarquez les arbres chetifs, qui annon- 
cent Jt leur mani^re, par des attitudes, j'allais dire par des gestes dtranges, 
la proximity du grand tyran et Toppression de son souffle. S'ils n'etaient 
pris par les racines, ils fuiraient visiblement ; ils regardent vers la terre, 
toument le dos k Tennemi, semblent tout pr^s de partir, en d^route. 
Ils ploient, se courbent jusqu'au sol, et ne pouvant faire mieux, fix^s Ik, 
se tordent au vent des tempetes. Ailleurs encore le tronc se fait petit 
et dtend ses branches indefiniment dans le sens horizontal. Bien avant 
de voir la mer, on etend et on devine la redoutable personne. D'abord 
c*est un bruit laintain, sourd, et uniforme ; peu k peu les bruits cbdent 
et en sont converts. On en remarque bientot la solemnelle alternation, 
le retour invariable de la meme note, forte et basse, qui de plus en plus 
gronde. Moins regulifere est Toscillation du pendule qui nous mesure 
fheure. Mais ici le balancier n'a pas la monotonie des choses m&a- 
niques. On y sent, ou croit y sentir, la vibrante intonation de la vie. . 

MiCHELET. 
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n. Translate into French : — 

THE WRECK OF THE ROYAL CHARTER, 1859. — EPISODE. 

I went to bed at eleven, and lay there till I heard Captain Withers 
say to a lady, " I shall take your child : come directly." There ^was 
some answer to this, and Captain Withers said, " No, directly : there is 
no time to be lost." His voice had awakened me, and I jumped out of 
bed. ' I heard it was half-past two o'clock. I then felt the ship as if 
rabbing along the ground ; and then there were three or four violent 
concussions. I immediately ran up into the upper saloon. I found 
ladies and gentlemen in the greatest state of consternation. Mr. Hodge^ 
the clerg3rman, was there ; and they all prayed together. I went up to- 
look for my nurse and child. The saloon was so crammed that there 
was no chance of my being able to find my child there. I eventually 
found them. The bumping of the vessel continued and increased in 
rapidity and violence ; and water began to come in in all directions ; so 
that I was perfectly wet through for hours before I left the ship. I do 
not know what hour it was when I jumped overboard ; but the man who- 
saved me told me it was half-past seven. I was on deck when the 
vessel split. I was knocked down by the waves ; and I saw Captain 
Taylor lying on the deck, where he had. been knocked down by a wave. 
He had a rope round his waist, and a log tied to the end of it. I said 
"0 Captain Taylor,* what a fearful scene this is !" He did not reply. 
Another wave came in on me. I flung off my great coat, and jumped 
overboard. I got hold of a log of wood, but was washed off it twice. 
I was washed to the rock, and grasped the weed, but was twice washed 
away with weed in my hands. I was carried in a third time, and two* 
or three men caught me by the points of the fingers, and prevented me 
from being carried out again. A man named Robert Lewis had me 
carried to his house, where I was treated with the greatest kindness 
by him and his wife. My little daughter, and also her nurse, were 
lost. 



We have received from Messrs. Macniven & Cameron of Edinburgh 
specimens of their pens, which they quaintly name, " Owl," " Waverley,'' 
and " Pickwick." Their peculiarity consists in the points being slightly 
turned up, which gives them the freedom of the quill for rapid writings 
and prevents the possibility of the nibs catching in the paper. They 
are not, however, suitable for fine school caligraphy. 
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INDIAN TELEGRAPH EXAMINATION. 1869. ' 

Higher Mathematics. 
I. Assuming Demoivre's Theorem, investigate the formulae : — 

Cos. A= I — H • • • 

1.2 1.2.3.4 

Sin. A=a- a . a 



1.2.3. 1.2.3.4.5 

2. A circular piece is cut out of a rectangular board ABCD, the 
4wo sides AB, AD touching the circumference of the circle, find the 
.centre of gravity, of the remaining portion. 

3. In the system of puUies in which each string is attached to the 
weight (W) and the strings are parallel, if P be the power, n the number 
of pullies, and w the weight of each pulley ; prove that W=(2" — i) 
^P+«/) — nw. 

4. Investigate the rectangular equation to the path of a projectile, de- 
termine the velocity at any given point, and the direction of motion at 
a given time. 

5. Find the differential co-efficient of the functions 

1. 7i=a?*— 5 log. V(t+a?*). 

2. w-=v^{sin. (^-ha) sin. {x — a)\ 

3. n=tan"^ z^—^ 

1—3^ 

6. Expand Sin. -^a? by Maclaurin's Theorem to 4 terms. 

8. Determine by integration the soUd contents of a spherical seg- 
tnent 

9. One of the roots of x* — 6ar'H- 13a?* — i8a?-f 30=0 is 3 -f- -/ — i, find 
the other roots. 

10. Expand by the Binomial Theorem (a* — 2a?) * ; and write down 

the 7th term of ^ ^ — — expanded. 

11. Find the number of different ways in which 10 men can be 
drawn up in double rank, supposing 3 particular men always to be in 
the front, and 3 others in the rear. 

12. The difference between 2 nos. is 48, and the arithmetic mean 
exceeds the geometric by 18. Find nos. 

13. In the parabola, the perpendicular from the focus on the tangent 
at any point intersects it in the tangent at the vertex. Hence prove that 
the circle described upon any radius vector touches the tangent at the 
vertex. 

14. Prove that perpendiculars from either focus of an ellipse intersect 
any tangent in the circumference of the ciA:le, described upon the major 
axis as diameter. 
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SOLUTIONS OF QUESTIONS IN TODHUNTER'S TRIGONO- 
METRY FOR BEGINNERS. Ex. III. 
C, from N. 2, ^^ Assistant Masters^ foumaiy 
Find A from the following equations : — 

1. 3 Sin. A=2 Cos.* A=2(i— Sin.* A)=2— 2 Sm.« A 

2 Sin.» A+3 Sin. A=2. 

Sin.' A+3 Sin. A=i 

2 

Sin." A+^ Sin. A+4 = i + -^=^ 
2 16 16 16 

Sin. A+3_A/i5=:S 
4 ^ 16 4 

Sin. A=J—l=3.=:l . • . (28)A=30° . 
4442 

2. Sec. A Tan. A=2-v/3. Squaring both sides :' 

Sec.» A Tan.« A== 1 2. Sec* A= i -f Tan." A (23). 

(i+Tan.«A) Tan.»A=i2. f i+g5:l^)Tan.«A=i2= 

\ Cos.' K' 

_/Cos^« A+Sin.' A\ Sin.»A _ 

■~V Cos.* A /Cos.' A ^^ 

Cos.* A Cos.' A Cos.* A 

=Sin,' A=i2 (i— Sin.' A) (i— Sin.' A)=i2(i— 2 Sin.'A+Sin.* A> 
=12 — 24 Sin.' A + 12 Sin.* A. 
i.e. 12 Sin.* A — 24 Sin.' A — Sin.' A= — t2 

Sin.* A_^ Sin.' A=— i 
12 

Sin.* A-'-5^Sin.^A +(^J) = _ i+^-^S^^^ ' 
12 \24/ 576 576 

Sin.' A— ^=— ^ 
24 24 

Sin.'A=-l .!5_i8_3 
24^24 24 4 

Sin.A=:^ .-. A=6o°. (28). 5 

2 

3. Sec'A-i Sec. A+i=o=:Sec.'A— § Sec. A=— i 

2 2 

'Sec.' A-J Sec. A+g) = - x+ff^f. 

Sec. A— 5=3 
4 4 

Sec.A-3+5=, .V A=6o°(28) 
4 4 
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r 4. 6 Cot.* A— 4 Cos.' A=r 

^ 6 Cos.' A _^ Cos.« A=i =6 Cos.* A— 4 Sin.* A Cos.* A=Sin.« A 
^ Sin.* A ^ 

=6 Cos.* A— 4 Cos.* A (i— Cos.* A)==i— Cos.* A 
6 Cos.* A— 4 Cos.* A+4 Cos.* A=i— Cos.* A 
3 Cos.* A+4C0S.* A=i 

Cos/A+2Cos.*A=i 

4 4 

Cos.*A+3 Cos.* A+ 9=i+_? ^ 
4 64 4 64 64 

^Cos.»A^•|=| 

.-. Cos. A = i .-.A *6o°(28). 
2 

To he continued. 



ALGEBRA, at Matriculation Exam. London, June, 1869. 

Solve ii^±i3_3^2 4^±7 

'^24 5 ^ II 

and also 

m r2a?+3j;=io 
^ ' \ So? — 7j;= 2 
P G.C.M. II . 5 . 24=1320 ; then we have by multiplying 
(6o5Jf+7i5) — (7920?+ 528) H-i32oa?=48oa?H- 840 
.=6o5a?-f7i5 — 792a? — 5 28 + 13 2007=4804? +840 
6050?+ 1320a? — 7920? — 4800:^840 + 528 — 715 
1925J? — 1272^7=1368 — 715 
653a?=653 
. '. a?=i. 

<') 



i^i Z^-iZ'iy^^-^^- 



38a? =76 (a) 2ar+3y— 10 

X =2 4+3y=io 



3y«io— 4=6 
>= 2. 
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NATIONAL EDUCATION. 

IJLTHOUGH a discussion of the Government measure on Pri- 
mary Education must necessarily prove an interesting topic 
to our readers, we are at the present moment unable to 
criticise as we could wish. It is morally certain that the Bill 
will undergo extensive alterations during its passage through Committee. 
We shall, therefore, confine our remarks to a sketch of the Bill, and the 
consideration of the grounds upon which the opposers of i{ rest their 
arguments. The measure consists of no less than eighty-eight clauses, 
and four schedules. Clause 5 provides for the required amoimt of 
school accommodation throughout the country. These schools shall 
be conducted by a school board (14), and shall be open at all times to 
inspection (7). "Every child attending a school provided by any school 
board shall pay such weekly fee as may be prescribed by the school 
board," &c. Under certain- specified circumstances, such as poverty, 
children may be admitted free (r7). If, however, the district be poor, 
and the school board judging it expedient, a school may be provided at 
which no fees at all are required (25). Attendance at school is 
provided for by Clause 66, which states that " Every school board 
may, subject to the approval of the Department, make bye-laws for the 
"(i). Requiring the parents of children above the age of five 
years, and under the age of twelve, to cause such children 
(unless there is some reasonable excuse) to attend school. 
"(2). Determining the time during which children are so to 
attend school; providing that no such bye-law shall be 
contrary to anything contained in an Act for regulating 
the education of children employed in labour : 
"(3). Providing for the remission of the whole or part of the 

fees, &c. 

"^4). Imposing penalties for the breach of any bye^aw. 

"(5). Revoking or altering any bye-laws previously made." 

The clause then states that illness, or any unavoidable cause, or 

dwelling at a distance of more than one mile from the school, shall be 

deemed reasonable excuse. The penalty for the breach of any bye-law 

VOL. II. 7 
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cannot exceed five shillings. It will be seen that the Bill leaves it 
optional with the boards to compel or not the attendance of the 
children; and it really seems more satisfactory that the local authorities — 
who ought to be well acquainted with the peculiarities of their several 
districts — should enforce this clause. But we must pass on to that point 
in the Bill which has encountered the greatest opposition. It is passing 
strange that religion, which is calculated to put an end to strife, should 
however, whenever, and wherever it is mentioned, cause the most 
intense and bitter animosities and bickerings. Clause 7 provides that 
" Every public elementary school within the meaning of this Act shall 
be subject to the following regulations, namely : — (i). The school shall 
be open at all times to the inspection of any of Her Majesty's 
Inspectors; so, however, that no such inspector, except with the 
permission of the Education Department, and Dn the request of the 
managers of the school, shall inquire into the religious instruction given 
at such school, or examine.any scholar therein in religious knowledge or 
in any religious subject or book. (2). The school shall be conducted in 
accordance with the conditions required to be fulfilled by an elementary 
school in order to obtain an annual Parliamentary grant. (3). That no 
scholar shall be required, as a condition of being admitted into, or of 
attending, or of enjoying all the benefits of the school, to attend or to 
abstain from attending any Sunday school, or any place of religious 
worship, or to learn any such catechism or religious formulary, or be 
present at any such lesson or instruction or observance as may have 
been objected to on religious grounds by the parent of the scholar 
sending his objection in writing to the managers or principal teacher of 
the school, or one of them." 

It is against this clause that the most violent opposition has been 
directed. The objections come, as might be expected, from the 
Nonconformists. Their ultimate aim is to get a system of secular 
education pur et simple. In the last issue of this journal we stated our 
entire concurrence in the abolition of the teaching in our schools of 
creeds or catechisms, and hinted at the pleasure it would give us to see 
the Government bring in a thoroughly undenominational Bill. The 
conscience clause embodied in this 7th clause answers our every 
expectation — in fact it is the death-knell to the teaching of sectarian 
creeds. But we do not, we cannot advocate that the grand old English 
Bible should cease to be a school book, that its contents should cease to 
be taught, and that it should be hurled into oblivion without the 
slightest sign of compunction. The difierent ideas regarding religious 
teaching in primary schools may be arranged imder three heads — 
I; Entirely and absolutely separate. 
2. Taught, but by the various ministers at different hours. 
.3. Taught as any other subject of school routine. 
A fourth, viz., denominational teaching as now in existence might be 
added, but we forbear dwelling upon it, as, according to the signs of the 
times, its end has come. Let us for a moment see if we cannot all 
agree upon some one axiom. It is granted, without any dissent^ that a 
luQOwledge of the truths contained in the Bible does conduce, and in no 
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small degree, to man's welfare. Just as unanimous, also, are we " that 
by some means or other these truths should be taught to the young." If 
therefore religious teaching is to be abolished in our schools, some 
>provision must be made to impart this knowledge elsewhere. Leave it 
to Sunday schools and parents, say advocates of No. i. But 
unfortunately it is a well known fact, that many day scholars do not 
attend the Sunday schools. Should attendance here also be made 
compulsory ? Again, no less true is it that the parents do not, perhaps 
cannot^ teach these truths ; and so we are thrown on the horns of a 
dilemma from whence there is no escape. It is all very well to say that 
when the parents are educated they will then educate their children. 
True ; but what is to become of such as are children now^ and haye not 
educated parents ? The upholders of No. 2 try to escape from this 
fearful dilemma by allowing the use of the school to the different 
ministers for the special purpose of teaching dogmas. The peculiar 
failures of this plan are too palpable to require any lengthened notice. 
Suppose, for instance, we have a village, containing one school, but six 
sects ; each minister, of course, might have one day to himself, but we 
opine that the amount of religious knowledge taught would be small if 
it was only taught one hour per week. Lastly, we come to the most 
feasible, and the only practicable plan, unless we ignore religion 
altogether, and no one is ready to do this. What do the Noncon- 
formists say ? — " We don't object to Bible reading \ what we do object 
to is denominational teaching in addition to it, and denominational 
teaching of the worst and most pernicious kind. The * religious 
difficulty* does not originate with us; it originates with the Established 
Church. We want no sectarian privileges ; we do not want the smallest 
recognition by the State of any one of our denominations. If they 
cannot maintain their ground without such a support as the State can 
aflford to give them, our opinion is that they had better sink, and that 
the sooner they sink the better still. We require no State buttresses for 
oin: creeds or our principles. Why should the Church of England require 
them,"* &c. Will not every unbiassed mind pronounce this to be a 
begging of the question? The Bill provides for the exclusion of 
creeds and the simple reading of the Bible \ the opponents wish for the 
reading of the Bible, yet oppose the measure. The great bugbear is 
this, that a few people will not, if the present clause is carried, be 
allowed to force their opinions upon the majority. Why, in a parish of 
500 families, consisting of — say 350 of Churchmen, and 150 of 
Dissenters — ^why, we ask, should the majority be forced to give up their 
opinions in order to please a whimsical minority? There is, however, a 
still greater and more weighty reason, one which has not yet been 
mooted, but will, we believe, be corroborated by every national school- 
master. It is this, that dogmatic teaching — supposing the catechism to 
be expunged — ^never has been, and never will be, taught by national 
schoohnasters by means of scripture lessons. Where are these hundreds 
and thousands of men who are yearly trained in our normal colleges ? 
Why have they not come forward to state their views ? Base calumnies 
* The NonemfbrmUt, March z6, z87a 
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• 
have been uttered, opprobrious epithets have been spoken, and yet they 
seem to retain an apathy at once useless and ridiculous. Day after day 
we are told sectarian dogmas will be taught by means of scripture lessons. 
We do not deny that they can be, or if left to ministers will be, but 
schoolmasters have nothing to do with dogmas, and the mere utterance 
of such fallacies proves that the debaters know nothing of what they are 
speaking. For Uie edification of some of these gentiemen we give a 
d:etch of what a Bible lesson is. Suppose the subject of the lesson to 
be " The Good Samaritan." The master would narrate how the man 
journeyed, depicting the difference between Palestine and England, how 
unfortunately he fell among thieves, and how those particular persons, 
whose duty it was to help and succour him, passed quickly by, without 
rendering the slightest aid, whilst ultimately an enemy, or one who was 
generally regarded as an enemy, gave the assistance so much needed. 
If this description were well rendered, the children would be able to 
deduce some plain truths and lessons from it, such as, for example, 
that beautifiil Christian dogma, " Love your enemies." 

There would be no sectarian teaching here. It has been stated that 
such a system as this could not be carried out ; that vicars and rectors 
of rural parishes would be all-powerful over the master, and compel him 
to teach certain dogmas peculiar to the Church. Supposing this to be 
the case — although it is insinuating that schoolmasters have little or no 
conscience — ^it could apply to but a few parishes, whilst the bulk of the 
population would get their reli^ous education without any heart- 
burnings. We must now close these remarks ; not that our subject is 
exhausted — ^far from it — ^but because our space is limited. Once more, 
then, we state that whilst forbidding the teaching of any sectarian creed, 
we would still have the truths of the Bible taught in our schools. Before 
another issue of this journal reaches the public, a Bill will have become 
laWy and we shall then be able to criticise the measure as a whole. 

H. W. B. 



NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. 

1. Show how to find the Resultant of three given forces acting on a. 
point ; and prove that, to produce equilibrium, their directions must lie 
m the same plane. 

2. Find the ratio of the power to the weight for equilibrium on a 
bent lever of the first kind, when the forces act at right angles to the 
aims. Supposing the arms make an angle of 120^ with each other, and 
have the relative lengths i and 5, find die magnitude and point of ap- 
plication of the resultant of the power and weight when the lever is in 
equilibrium. 

3. Two heavy particles, weighing respectively 3 and 5 ounces, are 
attached to the ends of a straight rod 8 inches long, weiglung 2 ounces. 
Find the centre of gravity of the system. 

4. A body of given mass is acted upon by a constant force. Find 
the space described in a given time. 

If a particle move from rest through 40.5 feet in 4^ seconds, under 
the action of a constant force, find the acceUeration. 
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SHORT ESSAYS ON POPULAR NOTIONS OF EDUCATION. 

HI. — On the Abolition of Holidays. 

[N our last essay (August, 1869), we suggested some questions 
as to the utilitarian theory of education, and especially the 
popular idea of a sound English training, such as will be 
useful in after-life. We attempted, though very briefly and 
imperfectly, to show that the theory would scarcely bear examination, 
that the subjects which its supporters would be ready to welcome and 
make much of, were not really more useful or practical than the older 
studies, now supposed to be deservedly passing away. A knowledge of 
English will no more enable a man to " succeed in life" than a know- 
ledge of Greek. Shakspeare will be of no more "use" behind a 
counter than iEschylus. Botany will be as impractical in a counting- 
house as Euclid. French conversation will in the ordinary course of 
things be as little profitable in the farm-yard as Latin verse composition. 
It is scarcely necessary to make an exception even in favour of reading, 
writing, and the more mechanical parts of arithmetic. For, while these 
are undoubtedly useflil, and frequently necessary, still, we suppose it is 
quite possible for a man to make his fortune without knowing much 
even of them ; and many of the advocates of a " sound " and " useful " 
education would probably desire to include in their schemes much more 
than these; and the more they included, the more they aimed at 
including intellectual training, without excluding usefulness, the more 
they would lay themselves open to the objections we have stated ; and 
while we say this, we do not at all deny that it is possible for education 
to be too exclusively intellectual, or, at any rate, for practical usefulness 
to be too little regarded. This may, perhaps, be possible, and yet it 
may also be in vain to try to construct a'really liberal scheme of educa- 
tion entirely on a basis of practical usefulness. 

If we were attempting a pomplete and regular treatise, we ought next 
to speak of one or two other theories of the end and aim of education, 
somewhat similar to the former, but which would suggest new questions, 
and might be looked at from other points of view. But as we profess 
to be writing essays only, we may claim the privilege of essayists, and 
break the regular sequence of subjects in order to say a few words upon 
a matter which has lately roused some little interest, and which may be 
expected to " crop out" from time to time, taking its turn, with other 
stock subjects of Paterfamilias, who complains to the Times ^ and 
Bestius, who writes in Sunday newspapers. 

The abolition — or what comes to the same thing in principle — ^the 
cutting short of holidays, is the particular point which we now intend to 
consider. If the opinion that this change ought to be made cannot 
exactly be called a notion about education, it at all events rests upon 
and implies some very curious and instructive notions, and is in itself 
well worthy of some attention from those particularly concerned with 
education. 
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It would seem, then, that the change demanded by the anti- 
vacaticHiists (if we may use the word) might be supported on two- 
different grounds. It might be urged that holidays are a fraud practised 
upon parents, who pay for the education of their children, and, there- 
fore, have a right to get rid of them completely while the process is- 
going on, that tfie whole of the teacher's time is paid for, and that any 
portion of it which is not given is unfairly, if not fraudulently, withheld. 
Secondly, it might be said that holidays are injurious to the children 
themselves — ^that they encourage idleness, or cause all that is learned at 
school to be forgotten. It is even stated, without any appearance of 
irony, that boys themselves do not like holidays, and would much 
rather be at school than at home. 

Now, with regard to the first ground of complaint, we would ask this 
question : When a man sends his son to school, does he this with the 
understanding, express or implied, that there shall be no holidays? 
Or, on the other hand, does he understand perfectly that there will be 
holidays ? And is the pa)niient which he makes calculated on the one 
or on the other supposition ? According to the answer given to this- 
question, must the other question also be answered, whether holidays 
are a fraud upon the parents or not? Whether they "pay for the 
teacher's holidays?" Would it not rather appear that the payment is 
made, not for the whole year, but for that part of it which it is under- 
stood will be occupied in teaching ? If so, what cause for complaint is^ 
there ? If the teacher gives as much of his time as it was understood 
on both sides that he undertook to give, why need he be expected to- 
give more ? If it should be objected that sometimes the holidays are 
longer than was expected — that they are increased by the addition of 
extra weeks granted for very slight causes — ^it may be asked again — is it 
worth while saying anything at all upon a merely occasional and excep- 
tional matter — that whether the parent is not aware, at the time when 
he sends his son to school, and agrees to pay a certain sum for his- 
schooling,c that there is a power reserved of occasionally making the 
holidays a little longer than usual ? Unless it is clearly stated that the 
vacation is not to exceed a certain time, there would appear to be some 
difficulty in sustaining a charge founded upon such slight occasional 
additions. It is possible, of course, that the thing might be carried so- 
far as to be unreasonable, but surely if a teacher really refuse to give 
the time, or the board and lodging, which he has undertaken to give, 
there would be a remedy in law for this as for other breaches of contract. 
A totally different questioji is this — ^whether, allowing that the vaca- 
tion is an understood thing, and that the pa)maent to the teacher is 
made for a part of the year only and not for the whole of it, whether 
that payment is excessive or not And of course nothing can be more 
natural or proper than for a man who thinks that he is paying too much 
in proportion to the time, to agitate for the lowering of the payment or 
for the lengthening of the time. This is just as proper as it is to write 
letters to the newspapers about the price of meat. We do not know 
whether it is of much use ; but at any rate there is no harm in it It is- 
only, in fact, putting in force the law of supply and demand which we 
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suppose must in the end regulate the supply of knowledge and of 
morality as that of bread and beef. There may, indeed, be something 
of the ' popular notion ' worth looking at, in this measurement of edu- 
cation by the mere length of time spent at school. And doubts may be 
raised as to the accuracy of so very rough and ready a school of esti- 
mation. Still, by all means let the aggrieved parents make their demand. 
If the supply, by the laws of economy ought to follow, we suppose it 
will follow. If a cheaper article can be got, they can get it, if they keep 
up the cry long enough and loud enough. But do not let them con- 
found two quite different things. Let them not suppose they are paying 
for the time dining which their children are at home. Whether they 
pay too much or too little, or just enough, they pay for the time agreed 
upon, expressly or implicitly, and for no more. 

But the second ground on which holidays are or may be objected to, 
is the supposed injury which they do to the boys who are allowed them. 
And this perhaps is the more suggestive and more important part of the 
question. And so far as this objection is really and seriously made, it 
seems to imply some ideas as to education in general, which are well 
worthy of a place among our popular notions. 

It would seem then, that not only can education be estimated by a 
measure of length, like so much tape, but the only possible education is 
school education. The natural and normal place for a boy is (it would 
appear) a boarding school. All belief in the good influence of home 
and family is a delusion. Boys have no business at home ; they do not 
like it themselves, and they are a nuisance to everyone else. Parents 
ought to see and know as little as possible of their sons, and sons of 
their parents. We heard something lately about abolishing sisters-in- 
law ; but on the theory we are considering, as far as school boys are 
concerned, fathers, mothers, and listers, should all be abolished at one fell 
swoop — and brothers, if allowed to exist at all, should be little more 
than schopl-fellows. In fact, home and family are to be forgotten as 
obsolete superstitions. The abolition of holidays means the abolition 
of home, and the substitution of a sort of barrack life. 

Now, we are not going to say positively that the anti-vacation theory, 
thus stated, is absolutely false, that such a system would be utterly 
wrong. It will certainly be very unattractive to many people, both 
children and parents, and on the whole perhaps the English people are 
not yet ripe for it Besides its soundness may at least be questioned. 
It may be doubted how far and how long it would be possible to keep 
up anything like social or national virtue, or strength — to prevent the 
decay of morals and the decline of vigour, and escape the corruption of 
manners if such a theory were generally adopted and acted upon. At 
any rate the change proposed is not one to be made or accepted rashly. 
And we may be at least allowed to suggest the question, whether a 
totally different view of the subject is not, after all, abetter and healthier 
one. 

May there not then, after all, be somegood in theold ideas about home- 
life^ about parental care, about the family as constituting the foundation of 
the social structure ? Suppose that, as far as possible, children ought to 
be brought up at home, with their brothers and sisters, and under the eyes 
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• 
of their father and mother; that most children are more likely to turn 
out well by being brought up at home. And that on the whole, this is 
the normal state of things, the object to be kept in view, that they shall 
be at home not as little, but as much as possible, that they shall be as 
much with their parents as they- can be consistently with Uie discharge 
of the duties of active life on the part of the parents, and the prepara- 
tion for those duties on the part of the children. Suppose that after all, 
whatever be the length or shortness of the stay at home and of the ab- 
sence from it, home should still be the rule, and absence the exception ; 
that sons should not be strangers in their fathers' house — should scarcely 
even be guests — ^but should feel in their own proper place there more 
than anywhere else — should feel it more natural, proper, and pleasant 
to be there than to be anywhere else. Suppose that even as things are, 
— and we admit that they may not always be as they ought to be — 
still on the whole that many boys at least are capable of getting more 
good there than elsewhere, and that if more boys were as they ought to be, 
and more parents as they ought to be, the rule would be still more uni- 
versal, and the exceptions fewer than they are. Candidly, the supposi- 
tion of its being even possible for a boy to be under better influence 
— to get more good — ^at another place than at his father's house, is itself 
a bad sign, a thing to be avoided, an indication*that there is something 
utterly wrong somewhere. We need not continue our suppositions. 
Let the possibility of their correctness be at all admitted, and the ques- 
tion of holidays or no holidays will at once assume quite a new aspect 

Of course, in practice, there may be occasional or exceptional diffi- 
culties or exceptions. The really best system may not always be easy, 
pleasant, or even always possible to carry out at once and completely. 
It is quite possible that there may be parents to whom their sons are 
simply a nuisance. Perhaps they themselves have not authority or firm- 
ness to govern their own families, or have not intelligence to instruct 
them, or moral influence to control them. Or the boys themselves may 
be hopelessly bad, or if not bad, desperately stupid or foolish. They 
may not have learned obedience, truthfulness or decency. They may 
not have had their tninds so cultivated as to enable them to find 
occupation for themselves when the stress of school routine is relaxed. 
And so they may be in the way wherever they are, and may take 
to 'loafing * as we are informed they sometimes do. 

But even here questions suggest themselves as to what ought to 
be done. It does not necessarily follow that the proper remedy is 
the abolition of holidays. Even for these boys themselves, much less 
for others who do not deserve, or whose parents do not deserve what 
to them would be a. real privation. Where indeed, the fault is on the 
parents* side, or where there is no fault but only misfortune, then it may 
be conceived that in some cases, after all, holidays may really be of no 
use, and the best thing for a boy may be to go back to school. But 
might not again, the parent improve himself and amend his own faults, 
and so make his own house and his own society more improving for 
his children ? Or where the fault is in the boys themselves, is it really 
to be cured by merely sending them back to school? Will it do the 
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parents any good, beyond the mere temporary relief from annoyance — ' 
will it do the boys any good whatever to put off that difficulty in this 
way? We do not say that one and the same answer must in all cases 
be given to these questions. It is quite possible, amid the endless 
varieties of human character and circumstance, that boys may sometimes 
really be receiving benefit at school which they could not receive at 
home. But should not such cases be regarded as exceptional, and 
when one occurs should not any course of action which it compels, be 
submitted to as a painful necessity, rather than looked upon as an 
example to be followed, as a rule to be extended to all cases ? 

For not to speak of the injustice of making the worse a rule for the 
better — ^for making the less satisfactory relations between parent and 
child a rule for the more satisfactory — is it by any means certain, even 
in the worst cases, especially when the fault is more in the children than 
m their parents, that the right way to treat it is to shorten the holidays 
alhd keep the scapegraces constantly at school ? Is it not rather likely, 
that, if a boy is intolerable at home, he has been learning no good, but 
rather evil, in his school life ? Of what use, let us ask, has school been 
to him if it has not taught him to be dutiful, to behave decently, to ab- 
stain from offensive language and habits, to speak the truth, to respect 
his parents, to be good-tempered and gentle to his younger brothers and 
sisters, and, moreover, given him such mental cultivation as to make him 
a welcome companion to his friends, and to afford him such resources 
for occupation and amusement as to make it unnecessary for him to loaf 
about the house and wish the holidays were over ? And has his course 
of study been of much use to him, if it is possible for him to forget in 
the course of a few weeks* vacation all that he has learned at school ? 
One would think it hardly worth while to teach or to learn what is so 
very easily forgotten. Would not the more natural conclusion in such 
circumstances be, not to send him back to a place where he has received 
no moral training to make his presence at home welcome and desirable, 
and no intellectual discipline to enable him to find rational employment 
for himself, and not even any mere mechanical knowledge which he does 
not forget as soon as the continual repetition of his tasks is broken off 
for a time ? Where, for such reasons, so unfortunate a state of things 
does exist, that parents and even children look forward with pleasure to 
the time of separation — the parents eager to get rid of their children 
even by sending them to a place where they are learning nothing and 
domg no good, and the children to be among strangers ratiier than with 
their own parents — might it not be well for a father to consider whether 
he had not better send his son to the plough, or put him into a ware- 
house, or make him cabin-boy on board an Australian clipper, or get him 
an appointment on the West Coast of Africa, rather than continue a 
course of action which has tiuned out so unsuccessful ? 

Even supposing, therefore, the existence of a state of things such as 
we have described, it is still doubtful whether the reduction or abolition 
of holidays would be the right measure to adopt in reference to it. But 
does it generally exist ? And, still more, is it to be regarded as right 
and natural that it should exist ? Should it be accepted as good, or as 
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inevitable, and our arrangements be made in accordance with it, or 
should it be regarded as wrong and unnatural, and our efforts be directed 
to alter and amend it ? 

Without giving any positive opinion, let us be allowed to suppose 
that this, or something like this, may be the right view of the subject 
That school should be a supplement to home, and not home a mere 
temporary relief from school ; that home influence, home training, should 
be the foundation on which all other education is supported. On such 
*a supposition as this, the question will assume quite a new character. It 
will still remain open to enquiry what length of time is best for school 
and holidays respectively ; and very probably the same length of time 
would not be the best in all cases, so that any actual arrangement would 
be in some sort a compromise. But at any rate home would be regarded 
as equally important with school, and holidays would cease to be re- 
garded as a necessary or unnecessary evil — ^as an injury to children or 
an imposition upon parents. 

Beyond the moral and social influence for good which surely may be 
better afforded in a really well ordered family than anywhere else — ^be- 
yond the benefit resulting from the mere fact of living among those who 
most care for one, and for whom one cares most, or ought to care most 
— ^surely there need be no lack of employment for a rational being at 
home, wherever that home may be. And surely also there is much very 
well worth doing and worth learning which can be done and learned 
better out of school than in school, or which cannot be learned in school 
at all. The garden and the workshop are not to be despised even when 
compared with the class-room and the playground. It is worth knowing 
how to dig and hoe, or how to saw and plane. It is worth learning how 
to ride and to drive, and to cast a fly, or how to measure a field or to 
cut down a tree. It is no idleness to try to get up botany in the lanes, 
or geology in the quarry. Even the boy who has explored the roads in 
his native parish and the neighbourhood, and can make a map of them, 
may know more of geography than if he had learned tlie lengths of all 
the outlandish rivers from Duina to Wairoa, and the names of all the 
capitals from Bangkok to Asun9ion. And then what an opportunity a 
boy has for reading during a good long vacation ; of reading according 
to his own tastes, of studying his favourite subjects, of making himself 
acquainted with the literature of the day, or even with much of the lite- 
ratiure of former days, in a manner in which he could scarcely do so from 
any formal lectures or lessons at school. From his father's library, or 
from the nearest public library to which he can get access, he may gain 
something in the way of knowledge, and much in the way of mental cul- 
tivation, which even a very perfect and well arranged school-course could 
not be expected to supply to him. Think of the difference between 
reading for amusement, and merely learning set lessons, or listening to 
regular lectures — ^between studying as a task and a duty, and reading 
what one likes, and because one likes it. Of course, this, like other 
things, may be abused, or misused j but that is no reason why its ad- 
vantages should be undervalued. 

But further, it ought to be pleasant and profitable both for father 
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and son, that the son should see something of his father's occupations, 
and even, perhaps, occasionally assist in them ; a few hours would be 
well spent in the study, or the country-house, or the hay-field. And if 
it woidd be well for the son to take part in his father's employments, 
would it not also be well for the father to take part in those of his son ? 
to go back sometimes to those studies and those amusements which 
were his own when he was a boy, and in which he may give his children 
the help and benefit of his own experience, and himself, perhaps, in 
some sort, seem to grow young again in joining in the employments and 
pleasures of youth ? And, again, may not a really good English school- 
boy be a good companion to his younger brothers and siste^:s ? May it 
not be well for them to be released sometimes from the routine of the 
nursery, and the school-room, and learii from one who may be an 
important person in their eyes, how to play, or to read, or to work ? 

We have suggested some questions on the subject of holidays — ^some 
doubts whether even long holidays are necessarily bad, some ways in 
which holidays may possibly be employed to advantage. We do not 
wish to give any definite opinion of our own — ^we are willing to be 
regarded merely as giving suggestions. On the further question, hom 
long holidays should be, we shall not even attempt to suggest anything. 
Much must depend upon circumstances. And one great distinction 
must be allowed between day-schools and boarding-schools. It is 
evident that in the former the need for holidays is not so great as in 
the latter, though, even in the former, we are far from allowing that they 
ought^ of necessity, to be few or short. 

At any rate, while so much is being done in the way of multiplying 
schools, and getting children sent to school, let us not forget that some- 
thing may also be said in favour of home. At least, let us not abolish 
home altogetfher, unless we are quite sure that we have something better 
to put in its place. J. C. V. 



NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. 



5. If two liquids that do not mix, meet in a bent tube, open at both 
ends, show that, when at rest, their heights above the common surface 
of contact are inversely proportional to their specific gravities. 

The specific gravity of mercury is 13.6, and the height of the mer- 
curial barometer is 30 inches. What is the greatest height to which 
water can be raised by means of the common pump ? 

6. Describe and explain the construction and action of the double- 
'barrelled air-pump. 

7. State and explain the effect of rarefying or compressing the air in 
which a bell is rung, upon the loudness of the resulting sound. 

8. A straight rod is immersed in water, at an angle of 45**, and its 
lower extremity is at a depth of 6 feet below the surface. Find the ap- 
parent position and length of the image of the immersed part 

[Index of refraction of water = f.] 
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NOTES ON HOMER'S ODYSSEY, BOOK XI.* 

FOR MATRICULATION, LONDON, JUNE, 1870. 

|UR space will permit us to say here but a few words to students 
upon this subject We advise them to read carefully Chapter 
V. in Messrs. Blackwoods' Odyssey for English Readers, 
2s, 6d, 3 also, if possible, to read Worsley's translation of the 
Odyssey, published by the same firm. This last book is dear, but may 
be obtained in any good lending library. Every student should carefiiUy 
write out art epitomised life of Uie various personages mentioned in the 
particular book he has to study, and draw a map, marking in all places 
mentioned. — (Ed.) 

I shall take up only a portion of the nth Book to translate and 
analyse. It will be well for the student to master the whole, and most 
easily done, section by section — not too much at one time. Consult 
for the proper names. Dr. Smith's, or some good classical dictionary. 
Have Jelf s Grammar by your side, for unusual forms, &c., and master 
these. By the time you have gone over all we take up in this way, you 
will find that the .book is nearly mastered. It is one of the finest in 
the Odyssey, and worth a great deal of labour and study for its beauties, 
and needs both to be able to appreciate them. There is shown, in 
many of the passages, fine, tender feeling ; men felt then as they feel 
now — deeply and tenderly;. and Homer is a master in his art. 'The 
descent into hell, in this book, may be compared with Virgil's in his 
sixth book, and with that of another Italian (Dante), whose Inferno can 
be had in an English dress. 

" But when we came down to the ship and to the sea, we, first having drawn 
the ship into the vast sea, set up the mast and sails in the dark ship ; then, 
having seized the sheep, we placed on board ; and also we ourselves embark 
in sadness, shedding the fresh tear. And Kirk^, the fair-haired skilful sing- 
ing goddess, sent a moist, sail-filling, favourable wind, attendant good, to us 
anew, behind our dark-prowed ship. But having laboured (righted) at each 
cord, we sat down in the ship. And her the wind and steersman guideth. 
The sails were stretched, while she all through the day the sea was passing 
over. The sun set, and all our path was darkened. But she was come into 
the limits of deep-flowing ocean, where both the district and the city of Kim- 
merian men are hid in mist and cloud. Nor ever on them, with his rays, 
looks down Phaethon sun, neither when he goes towards the starry heaven, 
nor when again to earth he turns from heaven, but baleful night is stretched 
upon these fearful men. Thither, having come, we moored the ship {Uikaa- 
fikvj is " bring to port,") and carried forth the sheep. And we ourselves 
^avrol, in nom.) again. went along beside the stream of ocean, until we came 
into the country of which Kirk^ spake." 

Line i. aurAp = sed; t^sl = after ; M vjja, as far as — observe the de- 
clension of vavSf vewf, y?/, vaDv, Attic, but vija, Ionic and poetic. 
There is no " dark ship " till the third line. 
xarfi'\§tiu* Tst per. pL, aor. 2. xard^j shews direction; «va, is op- 

posea o. 
i^vffaafAtv, ist per, pi., aor ist of i^^w, I draw. <r is doubled. 

fz * Based upon Edginton's transIatioD, (Longmans.) 
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•9 3* /tfriv ri&6fi6<r^a — Iv is to be considered in compos. Tt&iii%(fQa^ 
ist per. pi. pres., with <r before &a and " I " long takes ace. and 
dative, fn! fisXaivf^ by h, 

Iv Tm^ovtss, l^7i<taiMv is equal to, we seized' and placed, when 

part resolved U is in composition widi fjS^tfa/^sv, aor. 2. PI. 
first of jSaiyft), P^ffofiai. 

4. 2y ds Paivo/iiv. av is not particle condition, would not stand first 

in its clause, nor compound of &¥ = Idv, which begins sentence; 
but is &voi, joined to pamfisvy go up, embark; simple fiamv 
means to walk; compound, embark; or of an expedition up 
from sea. 

kiXe^hv x^oy^;. 6a7^^hg is adj. ist and 2nd, and is fresh. xar& 

•joined to %«ov«^ part of p^sw — x^^^^f ^^w* 

6. ifi^y d'au vshg, nhg is poetic gen. of vavg* xuavp^^cufo/o, loQ. gen.^ 

and means dark-prowed. 
7* txf/kBvov oJ'^ov hi vXn^ffitmov, ^ixfitvov, note well, is not hfimv from hviti' 
/6a/, but unaspirated from i%ii,^g ado;, moisture. Edginton slips 
it, and paraphrases the line, ou^ov, ace. of otTgoj-ou, ventus secun- 
dus. The adjective modifies, and is — vXtifftcrrmj sail-filling, 
adj. ace. 6. Its composition tells meaning. mfj^Xri/Ai — a-X^tfw, I fill. 

Ut is 3rd sing, imper. for hv of Uu^ I send ; same as hfjfu 

iadXhv ira/foy, acc. of apposition. 
8. iuvXSxoLfAog — 6 — ^, fair-haired. 

2i/in} hhi axibriUtsa. 3fi/yj), nom. fern, of 3«/yij-}j-iv, terrible ; but ex- 
celling in anything, one to be feared because of excellence, otlen 
followed by infin., skilful. 6tog is sj, aud^s^tfo — 4, of ahhf^ni—^ 
issa — cy, speaking as a mortal. 
9. SrXa lixaara. o^Xoy-ou-ro, arms, or instruments of any kind, txacra^ 
each, smgly, till over alL 

9rovfi(fdfAsvo/, aor. ist nom. of part, from voviu-n^u, I labour; from 
vlvofAuiy I do — ^make. 

10. xarA ^>«^a, verb, is ist pi. of imp., sat down; missed out by 

iEdginton ; of verb ^Ata/, I sit. 
riivdsy and her. {^uyfy is 3rd sing, pres., to guide.. 

11. r?f 3s......flroyroTogou(rijc, is gen. absolute, or noun of time, ^ovro- 

fl-o^outfjjc, part of flroyroflToffito, pass the sea — cross. The subst. is 

in rns — viug, understood, while she the livelong day is crossing 

the sea. 
fi'rad' — ^for nraro — ^pluper.';pass., without augment. 3rd sing of 

rtivu, rhu, rsraxa, rira/^a/, I stretch. 
diffsr6 T rjsXtog — idvcftro, 3rd. sing., 2 aor. mid. of ivvu, I go down ; 

mid., dvofiaiy I set Is properly a fut. used as an imperfect, dvcath 

(MLt, I fall. 
cxtSeavro n flratfa/..., and all our way was shaded. cxiSmr^ is 3rd 

plu. imp. with "^" inserted; from sxidca-aouj I cover with a 

shadow ; from (fx/a, a shadow. ■ 
i ^* han, r, b\ and she. 7xavg, 3rd sing, imper. of /xcky«, I come, 

from hu-l^u. 
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ig vii^aff for vtf^ara, ace pL of mt^as-ctrog or mi^a^ro, limit fiom 

m^ag, beyond. 
Pa6v^^6ov diMuvoiby gen. Ionic, govern by ^re/gad*. 
h&a is here, there, in or to that place, thither. 
dnfios is the district; ^oXig is the city, or state = urbs or civitas. 

15. r/spt xal vsipsXp fi^^-fiH^if poetic, from A^f, mist, dark air — 6. 

Ktxa.\v/ifisvoi is part. per. pass, of xaXbm-w-^uxtxA'Xv^a'XsxdXvpitfAou, 

Part xsxaXufi/iffot is used with thi, to be, and forms thus a con- 
jugation. 

Sing, xixctkvfifiiwg ii/MhtTi; vel \T. \ariy &a 
^ph xai ¥if>sKfi Bit instrument Dative, thing in which covered. 
ovdi flror , not even, not at any time, irork, at any time. 
'H'sXtog (paiQm. Observe the meaning of the epithet, (puog^ ligh^ 

and 6u9y from obsolete root ^cD, from ^Iw, or ^ao;, Hoi^ I place ; tfdM, 

I nourish, light nourishing sun. 
xarads^xsrai, 3rd sing. pres. of xarads^xoiLai, used actively, I see^ I 

look, and governs ahroig. 
axr!vi(f(ftvy dat. pi. of axTh and axrig-mg ri, beam, ray, instrumental 

dat Ionic and poetic. 
cvd* oiror* av = not when. 

CTtr/Tidt, 3rd sing, present subj. of ^niyu, I march, go, 
cr^i^, motion to, and ace 
cM^ oT&v oTs answers the orori of preceding. 
dv oii^avoSsv flr^or^acrjjra/. 6v^av66f¥ is in the position of a genitive, 

and, in fact, an old gen. form = ^sy^ origin ; as ^/ is a dative 

form == to. 
&-^ = back again, adv. 
flr^or^ccflrajra/ is 3rd sing. pres. subjun. Ionic, said to be of f^«flr«, 

r^g>}/«, and also r^acrw, I turn, should be 2 aor. with a pres. time. 
istX6g'^-6y, fearful, full of fear ; in dat by M in composition. 
nrarai. See line 1 1. 
^o. iTJovng UsX^afisv, we came and moored, resolution of part ixtK- 

ffafisv, ist plu. aor. ist of xiXKu, xsXtf«, I land, bring into port; 

taking yija, thing brought, in ace. 
uX6fitO\ aor. 2, plu. ist per. pass, of ai^ioth^tfu. aor. f/Xoir, I lift 

fx is joined to verb, and takes ace., At^Xa, plu. cattle, sheep. 
duro/ 6* durt ^a^d pofitv, duroi =» selves, when in nom. va^ik 

= by the side of, with ace. ^6ov »« ace. sing of Joo;-oy, current, 

stream, po/ist is ist pi. imper. or aor. 2 of Cio^, usual siju/, I go. 

^i £(r x^i^^ f^affi-K/^xn, until, as far as. 

d(pixofit0a is aor. 2 of apfxv$o/iah/^opkou. 

Vyfiaij 2 aor. Ixofiiv^ as ixdm, line 13, come, go. 

^^d(S% = If g(£<rg, aor. ist, 3rd sing, of p^aj«-tfw, I speak. 

l¥ is ace. by some preposition imderstood, ^gU 

Translation, line 23 : — 

" Here Peremedes and Eurylochus held the victims. But having drawn 
my sharp sword from beside my thigh, I dug a trench a cubit every way. 
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And round about it I poured a libation to all the dead. The first was in 
hooe^ mixed with water : the second in sweet wine : the third again in water: 
I sprinkled white barley meal above. And much I prayed the weak souls of 
the dead ('promising), that, having come into Ithaca, I would sacrifice a 
barren cow, the very best ; and fill the pyre of gifts. Aiid to Teiresias alone, 
far oflfj I'd sacrifice a quite black sheep, which excels others of my sheep ; and 
them, the nations of the dead, when by prayers and peace-ofierings I had- 
appeased, seizing the sheep, I cut off their necks into the trench, and black 
mood flowed. Ghosts of departed dead flocked up from Erebus ; brides and 
unmarried youths ; much suffering age, and tender maidens with new grieved 
mind : and many wounded by brazen spear, war, slain men with blood-stained 
armour. Around the trench, the many thronged from various places with 
mighty din. Strong fear seized me. But when I had encouraged my com- 
panions, I ordered them, having flayed, to bum the sheep, which, indeed, lay 
slain by the unpitjdng brass, and to supplicate the gods, both powerful Hades 
and awful Persephone. I myself, having drawn my sharp sword out from 
beside my thigh, sat down, nor did I permit the weak souls of the dead to' 
come near the blood, before I had enquired (and learned) of Teiresias." 

Line 2^j analysis. 
iv6a, here, place reached. 

/ff ^/(K, accus. pi. of /8^^/oi^oo-ro ; same as Jsf g/&i^u-r&,'victim. 
olof 5|u, ace. of uo^o^og-rhf sword ; ogOg-g/a-t), sharp. 
flragA ^ij£ou. cra^db, from the side of. /xijf oD, gen. of ii»n^h-^Z4t thigh. 
25. /S^^^ov o^ug' Iscoy x.r.X. j8o^^og-ou-o, pit, trench. Becw for ^tfov, as 

much as = Latin quantum. 
«vyou(r/oi', ace. of flroyoutr/og-ou-o-^, cubit long. Root, «'u§, closed fist 
o^ug* for o^uga, ist aor. ist per. sing, of o^ufftfw-gto w^u;^a, I dig. 
Iv^a %a} ivda »= length and breadth. ^ 
&/i(pi &vr(f ds...x,r.K a^t*^?, around; governs gen. dat. acd. durp, 

dat sing. Avrhg-n-hv, he, she, it ; relating to fiS^^ov, 
^o^v %so)&6jjv, noun and verb of kindred meaning. ;^oi}-jj;, libation. 

X'^^M'n^i ist per. sing. imp. indie of p^eoi and x^o^a/^ I pour, fut 

X66^»f poured a drink-offering. 
wafftv vt}cv8(fgt¥, dat. pi. 6f vfxo(-uo^, same as vtx^hSf ghosts^ manes, 

shades, or spirits of dead. Is masc. and Ionic form. 
«{ftira.../Dbsrm/ra...ro r^irov, all adverbs of time as used here. 
fAs\jx^rff), dat. sing, of /is\ix^arog-ouj and Ionic k^n^Sg-ov^-n* 
:a8. ««■/, without case, above over, 

&kfira XjwxA. aXp/roK-oy-rd, barley meal, governed in ace. by «i»- 

Xuvov, which is ist sing, imper. of ^raXuvw, without the augment 
39. fToKKit dl yovvovfinv»,.xdffiva, and much prayed I. mX>M, adv., as 

ToXu. yovvovfirivy i st smg. imper. indie of yovvSofiahovfiou, supplicate, 

fix>m yiwy knee, takes ace, verb is, I ask at knees. 
&fA$vijv6i xdi^m a/i6vriv6g'ii^Vy weak; from fjitwog, courage. xd^fA, acc. 

pL of xd^vofhoihrhf head, souL 
_3o. iyJojVi part aor. 2nd of t^o/uu. sXsUofiat, 1 come. Norn, agreeing 

with the proiniser. 
tfnl^ayjSouv, acc by Icgf/v. 
ijirig d^iarn. vittg of ^tfr/ff ; ^r/f , ^r/, which ever is the best A^/tftij, 

fern. sing, super, in form of ayc^hg-d^tiuv^^iangy inegular, com- 
parative, and super., mean better in war. 
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h fisyo^oi^i, dat Ionic of fAtya^ov^v^if palace or temple. 

^s^iiv, fut inf. of ^<^aH^f§A»9 peifonn^ I supplicate and promise, that 

having come, &c., I shall. 
flOif^i' r* i/i/irXricsfAiv, fut inf. of Ifitclvkntii^ ifi/irXtitfUj tfji^vr'Kfixa, I fill, 

usual fut. inf. l/t^Xijtfs/P, shortened from older jform, vXn^ifAivat^ 

takes ace. and gen. ; (as a verb of filling). 
. iff^Xuv, of excellent things, h^hg-n-^v. 

33. h^ivtrsfisvy fut. inf. act. of h^ivohCM, shortened from h^suffi/Aivai ; more 

modem from h^iv^uv, is made by elision of At, and contraction of 

«« into c7. 
dravfudiv, apart, far off; verb takes ace. and dative. oi«, light 

breathing is " alone" — oiog-o-ov. 
ra/AfiiXa}^. fiiXava, zee, of adj., fitXas, ai va-cer, and 0. 
Ig fATjXosaiy x.r.X., Ionic dat. form f^n^^oigy common ; Sg, relative of og^ 

fiv4vj relates to o/V, pf o'/g-oUg-fi or 6. 
fjbsrair^miy 3rd sing. pres. indie, of fitra'^r^iva, be above others* 

v^svu, becoming. 
^Afr8«go/(r/», Ionic dat pi. of i5/^grs£o;-a-oy, our. 

34. rovg d* == relative ace, by verb, but relating to vixiav, whom after 

I, &c. 
sup^wXgftf/, poetic dat. of 8u;^wX^-?f, vow. X/rjj(r/, same in form* 

>jra!'uv, prayers, peace-ofierings, ist declension. 
f6v6arvsxpuv, in opposition to rovg, whom, these nations, tribes of dead* 
iXktffd/iTiv^ TSt sing, ist aor. ind. of Xi<f<fo/iut or }Jrofia; fut. TJao/JMs, 

I pray, implore. 
Tcb di fLr{Ka XaiSwv, x.r.X. Xa^uv^ 2 aor. part of }Mjtji,poivojf K^-^o/iai, 

«/X?jpa, stXtififiai, I seize. Resolve thus : I seized, &c. 
airsdsi^oro/tifiifay ist per. sing. ist. aor. ind. act, to behead, ^ii^ri, 

neck, and ts/avu, cut 
|cf 3' Ifia xiXatvfffg- f«, 3rd sing.imper. ind. of |«fth£gutf«, flow, not 

augmented. xiXam^ig-ro, sing. nom. of adj. xtTMivifT^g^-i^ "and 

blood, dark as a cloud, flowed." 
,36. ays^ovTo, aor. 2 mid. 3rd pi. of dys/jfw, &ys^^y /iy^i^-^t and Attic ay^- 

yjf xa, congregate, assemble, 
wrgg *EPfj8«uff. u*f| is uiro' and *x, or Ig, up from under. E|fj8fU5, 

Ionic gen. of 'E^ijSoj-gos-oug, Erebus. 
xos,rars6vri(jjruify gen. pi. part perf. of &vfj<rxu, die. ^avouA^a/, rc^vijxa, 

part. Ti&vrixeag'vriCiig'UTog, mortal dead. 
38.' wu^frf a/, are married newly. « «, joins in pairs, ^f^so/, un- 
married youths, masc. 
fl'oXirXijro/ n ys^ovvig. w-oXurX^jrog-o-^, much suffering age. 
yf^ovref, nom. pi. of yi^m-ovrog, aged, senex, is adjective. We have 

like phrase "with age dwells wisdom," i.e. aged people. Is best 

to noun the word — ^sense complete and neater. 
^a^Ssvfxui r' draXa/, x.r.X., and tender womanhood. flra^tf«wxig-^-oy, 

belonging to virgin, Or young woman. Best expressed as above, 

&ra>.hg-i'6Vf tender. Root not the same as ^oXurXqro;, a-raXig^ 

rXdM, dare, suffer. araXXcd, I nourish delicately. 
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MMTiy^ffa ^ihh ixouiraij part. pres. fern. pL, with aca nomv^iig-o^, new 
in grief. 

40. iurdfitvoi Y(iK%iiiim^ x.r.X. ovrdfievogj apparently present, but trans- 

late as perfect ; and then for ourd<f/ji>mi^ of oura^w, and accent 
thrown back, wounded, •7;^«/jjtf/v. Instrumental dat, «y;^8/a-a;, 
spear, as iyx'^^^'^ 

41. &vd^8g dfi]/*paro/...x.r.X. avjjf, avs^os, avd^o;. Line 123 has avsfs; in 

nom, plu. a^fi'ifarot, war, slain, is the exact meaning ; examine 

composition, that decides. To use more words weakens the ex- 
pression. " Men slain in war." — Edginton. Of course, in verse ; 

he would not in prose. 
tyovng =* with. 
pi^l^ufiiva Tsv^s*. ^sB^oru/isvay perf. part pass, of ^^orou-uSM^ 

blood stain, rgu^i' = nh^^aj ace. pi. of Tiiiyjug iog to^ imple- 
ment^ pi. armis. 
i^otruvj 3rd. pi. imperf ind. of po/raft»-^tf«, wander. 
ikko^v &Xkog, one from one place, other from other, crs^/ already 

gives sense of all around Uie trench, and this phrase intimates 

quarters various, whence the spirits come. 
ha^<fijl taxP' ^s«^^«tf'oc-o-'J) and also ist and 2nd decl.^ Ionic, uttered 

by a deity, mighty, great ^a^jf, dat sing, of ioL^^-ni-n^ cry, 

clamour, din. 
y>M^hv ddog if^ei. x^u^h^'A-hv, is, pale, but root says, lively, fresh, 

hence, strong dread, dsos-dssogy ro, fear. He describes a feeling 

of the'n\ind — ^not ^n appearance — ^in its cause — not its effect. 

Strong, fresh, lively fear ; better than/«/<? fear, y^u, is 3rd sing. 

imperf. ind. of a/^gw-^trw, seize, take hold of. 
3^ ror' 6«/^, for tiptira, then indeed, after. 
iTor^uva^, ist aor. part, act masc. nom., cheer, encourage. 
IxsXsutf'A, ist aor. ind. act of xsXsuoi-sucrru, I order, with dat, Ir&^oi" 

m^ and infin. 
linKay ace. pi. neuter by xara x?a/, burn. 
45. hi^airag, acc. pi. mas. ist aor. part, of 3g^«, I skin. ?3g/fa, ace. 

before verb. 
' xarax?a/, ist aor. inf. epic, of xaraxa/«. xautf«, I bum down, 

governs /6?Xa. 
ra ^ = which indeed. Relative in force. xarsxsir* for xsiro, 

imper. 3rd singl of %itfi*ai^ xtkat^ xiirat^ I lie. Jtfjpayyt/tgya, nom. 

plu. neut, after verb, part, of per. pass, of apd^oi)^ owrrw, <ffd^6tt, 

i<f^dy(i>aij per. pass. 
»ijX//' ;^aXxw, dat * vriW/, of vjjX?;, or vrj7.srii, gen. so;, unpitj'ing — 

steel, we say, Greeks say, ^^aXxp of yaXxo^-ovy brass. 
Inv^affOai ds,,. ist aor. inf. of sirevyofia/y iv^ofiaiy pray, vow; with 
* ' dat, ^(o/tr/v, Ionic and poetic. 
47. ]f6i/L(fi r' 'A/3^ xa/...x.r.X. 'If6ifL((j, dat of /p%off-6-i, strong, 

powerful ; Iff, strongly. 
'A/(8?j, dat of A'/dvis-ao, and more common gen. ow. advu-ov, Hades, 

unseen, from compound, a = not, and fdsh, a God here. 
hraivp Ilt^(fsfovi'r/iy dat iTa/vjf of i'iratvhs-7}'6v, terrible, not praised ; 
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ftom &nk, terrible^ awful <i#J^. terribk; A/w^ speech; d/vjj, 

praise. These datives are expletive of fiaim^ and so in same 

case. Edginton has missed these fine epithets. ^ 
Aunlf, nom., self as had occasion to remark. It is self in nom., 

without substantive, or, in any case, with one. See Arnold's 

Greek Prose Comp., part i. 
^/t6jj», imper. of W'> ficai, I set Jifin^, n<tti^ ^ro, imper. 
fiftiv, Tst sing., imper of l<i«-a<rw, I allow, for ftaov, aug. w. 
t^iv, for t/xiva/, and shortened ; usual form umi^ I go, inf. pres. 
50. oufi^arog adcov. Gen. by (Itftfov, nearness, as adv^ of place, take gen. 
TP/»'...flru^«<r^a'...2 aor. inf. of '/rvvdavofiai, miaofiai^ ^rhvtffi^ou, enquire, 

interrogate, learn of Takes gen. Denotes use of senses, sight 

and hearing, question so as to learn. 

Translation, line 51 : — 

" First came the spirit of Elpenor, my comrade. For not yet had he been 
Iniiied under the broad-spreading earth. For we left his body, unwept and 
tmburied in the palace of Kirk^, because another labour was pressing on us. 
Whom, when I saw (iSvp) I wept and pitied in my mind, and accosting him, 
I spoke words not to be recalled : ' Elpenor, how camest thou under this 
murky darkness ? You, being on foot, have sooner come than I with the 
.dark ship.*" 

Analysis; Ime 51 :— 

oh y^i <rfltf, x.r.X., M&a^rro,^ 3rd sing. pL ind. pass. * inSAfi/Anf, of 
^dvru^ 0a^6i ; ist aor. pass. \6d(pdfiv^ 2nd aor. ird(piiiVy perf pass. 
Ti&afAiiai, bury, inter, or burn a dead body ; mode of burial among: 
Greeks and Trojans, as in last book of Iliad. 

vrif is under. Latin sub., aspirate changed to ;. Takes gen. dat. 
ace with idea of under, x^oi^if, gen. by wwd, and is of x^ci'Mvo;-^, 
earth. 

fu^uod6/9j;, gen. of swfjodi/oc;-^^, ofh^g^ broad, and Edhg way ; probably 
" widg-wayed" if we may coin a form. 

cufiM /cb^, x.r.X. xanXsiVOfiev, is first pL of imp. ind. Xiiroh^u, 

I leave. &xXaur6s'h-rifafia^g'h-fif unwept and unburied, comp. of 
a = not, and respective verbs, xXouu, I weep, and ^cMrruj bury. 

eini, because, quoniam, assigns reason of action, * 

S^/yiv, 3rd sing. imp. ind. of fcrfZ/w, I urge, impel, drive, fut Ws»^oj. 

rhv fisv lyi), t6v is the relative whom and hinu Idoliv, part == when 
I saw. 
j7. *EKTrivo§, vocative, nom. EXflr^voi^. See Classical Dictionary. 

^Zi ifk6ss-M, x.r.X. irug = quo modo, how. ^X^(, 2 aor. i sing, 
of t^xofj^cu, iXvaofiai, 2 aor. ind. ijXu^ov,. or ^>Jok 

vrh. Takes ace, and is motion under ^opov, ace. of 5^jDo^-ou-5, dark- 
ness, mist, cloud. ris^Sivra, ace. of ^8^o«/f-g<rtfa-«», adj., murky, ob- 
scure. Is not place but state speaks of. 

.ff6rii 'irsllfii i^v ^, x.r.X. tf>6figj 2nd. sing. 2 aor. ind. of ^^aVM, 
^6a6oiij or ^^fitfofiai, I anticipate, vtt^fig-n-ovy on foot, luv, pres. 
part, of sz/a/, I am, you have come on foot before I (have come) 
witli, &c. f is in a comparison here, which is in verb " ptfdvw," 
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and is to be rendered, before, or sooner than. Vide Arnold, 
Part I., page 98. 

Translation, line 59 : — 

" So spake I ; and grieving in his mind, he answered me : ' Love sprung 
Laertes' son, artful Ulysses. The ill luck of my genius hurt me, and untold 
wine. And in the house of Kirk^ sleeping, I perceived not, going to the long 
ladder to descend again, but fell down from the roof. My neck was broken 
from the vertebrae. My spirit came down to the house of Hades. But now, 
I pray thee, by those left behind, not being here, both by thy wife, and by 
thy sire, who tended thee when young ; and by Telemachus whom you left 
alone within your halls. For I know that going hence from out the house of 
Hades, you will guide your well built ship to Edea's Isle. Here, then, O 
king, I order thee to remember me. Going, leave not me behind, unwept, 
unburied, you having been withdrawn, lest I become some cause of anger 
from the Gods to thee, but bum me with my arms, whatever belongs to me, 
and raise my sign {vnyta) upon the beach of the hoary sea, and testify to those 
who shall be of me unhappy man. These things do for me, and fix my oar 
upon my tomb, with which while living, I was used to row, among my com- 
rades.'" 

Analysis, line 59 : — 

59, s(pdfiifiv, I St sing, imper. ind. pfifii, I speak. 
6t/L(a^ai, part 1st aor. act nom., 6, otfitL^u), I deplore. 

60. All in vocative. 

j6i. a(fe fAi datfiovog aha. Observe accent on atfl, and circumflex; ac- 
cent belongs to /^e, enclitic, o?<r«, aor. ist ind. 3rd sing, same^as 
jSXa-vj^a/, hurt, from root, aica, as thought, /t-ts, ace. by. 

aha xax^, ill luck, aha is lot, fate, decree, what falls out by fate, 
carca as praeses of fates. 

dai/Mvog. Gen. of dalfitm ovog, spirit; not demon in our bad 
sense, but angel, as Socrates in Mem. Here I make genius in 
sense of an accompanying something to man. Better so, than 
not translate the words, or only paraphrase. 

afiitffarog, is unspeakable, not to be spoken, excessive, so untold, as 
in phrase — untold gold. He got without measure or . stint, the 
true meaning. 
^2. xarcfXeyfisvoi is part pres. for Xg^e^svo;, accent so far back tells ; 
from xara\syojj,at, I sleep. 

ovx Iv^jjtfa, very well, by Edginton, heed, took not vogw-jjjw, I turn 
my mind to, animadverted, and I revolve in mind. 

63. /^v h xX//^axa, x.r.X, Jcjv, pres. part of dfjiii, I go. h = to or 

towards. x\ifia^-axog i, ladder or stair, 
a-vl/og^ov is adverbial, again to descend. 

64. dXXA xarptvr/xgu, is adv., in front of, right down from or before ; 

with gen., adv. of place take gQn. reyjof, gen. sing, of r^/og-sog 

TO, roof-covering. 
iriifov, ist sing. 2 aor. ind. act, without augm. of vi^nrui m^otjfjMif 

fall, perf. m^rruxa, 
Ix 3*6 /lot au;^^v, is nom. sing, of av^^v-mg ^, neck. 
aar^aydXm. Gen. pi. of a(rr^ayd\og-ou 6, vertebrae, govern by »x, 

from, away from. 

8—2 
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tdyfl, 2 aor. pass, of Siyvvfii, (£gw, sofya ; 2 aor. pass., eayjjv, I break. 
ci'/dogds is gen., supply dofjbov, house. 
66.\ruv oiri&svy use of adverb in this way common. 0/ TaXa/ = ancients, 

so 0/ wrt&iv = those behind, after us, survivors. Govern by at^o^, 

understood. 
cv flragsowwv = gen. pi. of part., in agreement with ratv o^ihv, 
dX^;^ou, spouse, wife, ri. &Koypif 6, ^, sharer of a bed. 
o.c' tr^t^e. 3rd sing. imp. of r^s(pu, d^S'>\/u, ri^^ctiifi^ai, rear, bring up. 

Imper. continuance of action. 
T\ir6h Uvray being young = while young, rvrdhg-ri-hv, small. 
TriXsfidxoM ff joined to other gen. by tf' = «. sXe/flrsg, 2nd sing. 

imp. ind. of 'Knjtfa^ leave. 
69. olhoL ydt.^. oTda, ist sing, of itdeu, perf. form, I know, oTiir^a, oJds^ 

ag = that. hShBe == hence. 

xiojvy part pres. for toiv, longer form from x/w, I go. Observe differ- 
ence between this and «twv, Book I., line 53. x/«» is pillar, x/wn 
is going. 

d6/ui,ov ig, prep, after case. ^f3»jf, &tdag, house of Hades ; full ex-' 
pression shortened above. 

(fX^ifstg, 2nd sing. flit, of £;^w. s^u and tf;^^tf«, have, hold, here, 
. guide, steer, takes svs^sa, vrja in ace. eus^jjc-o-i-ygj-ri, well built 

v^cov sg Ataifiv, Alaea is Kirk& island. 

71. gy^a ff' jflTE/ra, here, then. 
xiXofiat, I order. xsXrjffofiai, 

fivi'iffacSai IfLsTo, fivrjtfaff&ai, 1 aor. infl of /ivdofiai, fivfjirofjitat, fisfivTifiaty 
remember, with gen. according to rule, verbs of remembering or 
forgetting take gen. l/mTo, Ionic, and poetic, as Ifiov of syoj. 

72. fi^ is joined to inf., and so o^i6iv, inf. governed by /oijv, part = when 

you go.. 
[73. voirpi<fhhj ist aor. part. pass, of vofffi^ofiat, I depart Agreeing with 

(rt), understood. 
fi^.,.i,,ysv6Dfjat, fiTj == lest, with subj. ,a^y/^fca-aroj-ro', cause of 

anger, hatred, and nom., after verb, ysvufiai, as subst verb; 

governs &iuv, from gods, 
ro/ (foL r/, at all. 

74. dXXcb xaxx?a/, for xara x?a/, ist aor. infin. of xatw. xavtro/iat, 

I bum, governs /a6 r6{f)(S(nv ; dat pi. of rehx^og-sog, implement ; 
pi. arms. 
affffa = oca, of otfo;-jj-o>', whatever. 

75, (T^^a-arof, monument, ace. sing, xgua/ for ;^gyo'a/, ist aor. act. inf. 

of ;^s«, ^g^tfw, x«;^uxa, pour, to pour out, said of the earth 
emptied out of the tomb, (frifji^a ;^gua/, to pour out the sepulchre 
' to me = dig grave, pour out earth of sepulchre. 
1^/ M; on the beach. 6)g'tvhg o-tj, sand. ^oX/?^, gen. of '^oXihg-ri-hv, 
ancient ; and hollow out my grave upon the shore of the ancient 
sea. This is best for (fvifia %gua/, and poetic; what I put in text 
not so well, Edginton's is not the poet's meaning at all, though 
the usual translation. 
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avh^oi hixfrrima. Gen. after flru^l<rtfa/, to learn of, know, ^ru^ffftfa/, 

2 aor. inf., middle. 
i(f(tofisvot(fi, to those coming after, men or times, avd^affi or ;^goi'o/f, 

supplied. 
raurd ts (mi rsXstfa/, inf. ist aor. of rgXgw, finish. 
'xn^ai, I St aor. inf. of 'niyvvfu. ^r^^w, I construct, built together, 

join. 
i^trfA6v, in ace. rvfi^tfj is tomb, 
rp xai, instrumental dat. 
^nhg-ii'hv, alive. 
fbira = among, in the company of, in midst of. 

Translation, line 79 : — 

" So spake he. And I again replying, spoke to him. These things for 
thee, unhappy man, I shall finish and effect. Thus, with sad words we two 
sat speaking, I holding my sword up over the blood, and the shade of my 
comrade from the other side spoke much. And there came up the shade of 
my late mother, Antikleia, daughter of Autolykus, great-heart, whom I left 
alive, when going to sacred Troy. Her, when I saw, I wept and pitied in my 
mind. But not even did I allow her first, though sobbing often, to come near 
the blood before I learnt of Teiresias." 

Analysis, line 80 : — 
«f§w, is fut. I St per. of fgiw for l^w, work, effect. 

81. Nw/'. afiiiPofiivu, nom. dual of pronoun iyw = we two, both 

verb is dual of part agreeing. 
«3f = in this manner. 
<frvyt^hs-d-6v, sad, miserable, dat. 
7y7«fcf^, I St pi. of ^A^a/, ijVa/, rfrai, I sit. 
"KfX^v, pres. part, as fe%wv, have. 
siduXovy an empty image ; simulacrum, Latin, and npm. 
84. fflr/, governs no case, is up. 

•vj/w;^ J, nom., and has Quy&r^ Avr/xXg/a, in agreement, as of same 

meaning ; but would expect fifirphsy to have ruled here. 
xararitfyjjui'jjff-37, sing, of perf , part, shortened fi:om Ti&vfix^g-vta-6g. 
n&vfiug, X elided, and then declined as uncontracted. This con- 
traction happens through whole perf of this verb. 
[85. /isyaX^To^og, gen. of reap, great-heart ; as we say, " John Lack-land," 
" Strong-bow," &c. 
njy ^wriv. r^y = whom, relative, as so often with Homer, but ace. 

by verb of own clause. 
xariXstmv is ist per. and imp. 
'87. idol)v, when I saw her. 

88. ^im, ist sing. imp. of idu-asa, I allow, augm. " /," «<taoy = slwy, 
v^oripfiv, ace. by verb, and means first 
rjxivSv, adverbial, vtp = though. 

&X^{fuv, part, pres., agreeing in noun with subject of gt«v, iyu). . See 
line 50, for words in 89. 

; Translation, line 90 : — 

"*' And there came next, the shade of Theban Teiresias, having a golden 
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sceptre, and me he knew and spoke to : * God-bom Laertes' son, artful 
Ulysses. Why, then also, O unhappy man, hast thou come, leaving the light 
(rf the sun, that thou ma/st see the dead and this joyless land? But go thou 
from the trench, and withdraw thy sharp sword, that I may drink of the blood, 
and tell to thee unerring words."' 

Analysis, line 90 : — 
, 91. 8;^ajy 6, agreeing in gender with Teiresias. 

g^vfti is 2 aor. of yz/ywffxw, yvwtfa^a/, cyvwxa, I know agstfn. flr^og- 
H/^ok, is 2 aor. in form, used as imperf. 
93. riTr aZr = t/tt for r/^org, why. aSrs, as aS and then sfeo. Hast 
thou too come ? Not many came. See how many from Classi- 
cal Dictionary. 

^dog-ioi-r^, light, ace. by \i^uv, 2 aor. part, of Xg/V«, I leave. 

i(ppa ^idfi, that, in order that, and subj. *idri ; 3rd sing. sub. of cJda, 1 
know, see. sidioi, root of both. 

&ri^sa %w^oy. drs^vsa, ace. sub. of ars^^, 6-33, sg-ro, joyless of "a *\ 
privative, and re^ca. Observe declension of adjectives in 0^, 
compounded with " a " ; of those too in jj;, with " a " ; 0; is 6-4 ; 
fig is 6-^. 

dffop^a^so, 2nd sing, imper. mid. of am^oit^o/Kiiy I retire. j3o^^ou, by 
airh, in composition. 

SiirKf^s, 2nd sing, imper. of airi(Sy(a^ as aw-gp^w, withdraw. 
96. al/iMTog o^^a viu^ x.r.X. o^^a, that, viu is ist per^ 2 aor. subj. of 
^ivu, ^g^wxa, drink. Scan line, «•/«, quantity, tells tense and 
mood. Gen. follows as verb of tasting ; operation of any of 
senses except sight take gen. — drink some of. 

Translation, line 97 : — 

" So spake he, and I, having stepped back, thrust my silver-studded sword 
into its sheath. But when he drank the black blood, even then, indeed, the 
blameless prophet addressed me in these words." 

Analysis, line 97 : — 

ava^a(t(fdfifvogy ist aor. part of ava^dt^ofJAii, aaofiai, I retire, step 
back. 

&^u^6ri\ov, a^v^ofiXog-o-ri, silver-studded ; neut. ace, agreeing with 
§/^of, which is ace. after lyxargVjj^a, ist aor. ind. act. ; ist sing, 
of lyxara^^yvu/ct/, ^^§w, ^g^jjya, ist aor. sirri^a, I place in ; take 
ace. of thing, dat. of place. xouXgdf-oD and xvXshg-ou 6, sheath ; 
form here is Ionic. 

^iiVy 2 aor. ind. xgXa/vJy, black. 

fidvTig dfivfim, fidvug-iog and Bug, one in phrensy, prophet^ di- 
viner, 6 and ri d/ivfjifeav^'ri, blameless; nom. to 9r^o(r)}uda, which 

is imperf. ind. 

Translation, line 100 : — 

" Famous Ulysses, thou art seeking (enquiring after) sweet return. And 
this the god shall make difficult to thee. For I know thou shalt not escape 
the notice of the earth-shaker, who stores wrath in his mind to thee, being 
angered that thou didst blind a son dear to him. But, yet, perhaps, though 
SiSenng ills, even thus you may return home, if only you will restrain your 
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own desire {9viihv) aAd that of your comrades, whenever first you shall have 
brought the well-built ship to Trinacria's isle. Having escaped the purple- 
coloured sea, ye will find browsing oxen and plump sheep of the sun, who all 
things looks on, and all things hears. And these, if only you leave uqhurt, 
and take care of your return, even then, though suffering ills,you may come 
into Ithaca. But if you hurt them, then surely I foretell destruction to the 
ship and to thy comrades. And if, perchance, thou mayst thyself have 
escaped, yet badly shalt thou late return in foreign ship, having lost all thy 
comrades. And in your home you will find (ruin) calamities, violent (proud) 
men, who eat up thy substance wooing thy noble (avrtWf|v, god-like) wife, 
ajod giving marriage portions. But when you have come (l\0wv) thou wilt 
avenge their violence. But after the wooers in thy halls thou shalt have slain, 
whether by craft or openly with sharp (brass) sword, then, taking the well- 
fitted oar, thoult go, until («Ic 6) those whom {tovq) you may have reached, 
are men, who d6 not know the sea, nor eat food mixed with salt, and so know 
not red-sided ships, nor well-built oars, which' aft the wings to ships4 Sign 
very clear, I tell thee, nor shall it be hid from thee. Whenever another tra- 
veller meeting thee shall say thou hast upon thy noble shoulder-blade, com 
winnowing fan, even then in the earth having fixed the well-built oar, per- 
forming sacrifices fit to King Poseidon, a ram, bull, and wild boar mating 
with sows, homeward return and sacrifice a sacred hecatomb to the immortal 
gods who hold broad heaven, to all quite (jiaka) in succession. And death 
from out the sea shall come so very gentle to thee, which will slay thee worn 
down (wasted) by a fair old age. Your people shall be happy around. These 
unerring things I tell to thee." 

Analysis, line 100 : — 

vtf(frov liiiKtr^hia, of /tsX/9]^^;, ace. sing. 6. 

3/^jja/, 2 sing. ind. mid. of ^/^jjAt/, mid. M^rniai, seek, enquire for, 

ask oracle. 
fa'ibifii^i voc. 
101. dt6g, particular God, votfs/dduv — t6v 5g, relative to v6(frov, 
otea, I St sing. pres. of o/b/^a/ and o7/imi, I think, deem. 
Xjjtff/v, fut. inf. of Xar^ayw, Xjjtfw, escape, be concealed from, with ace. 
mociyaiov, earth-shaker — Poseidaon. 

S Toi xorov 8, relative ; roi, old, dat pron. 

hhro, 3rd sing. 2 aor. ind. mid. for Ivg^gro, place, put. 
x6rov, ace. xorof-ou-o, and dat, place wrath in mind. 
^SfAivog = part. pres. mid. of ;^«o/Aa/, be angry. 
i^a\dutfas, 2 sing, ist aor. act. of s^aXaoVcj^w, I blind, deprive of 
sight 
104. AX7w' srt 7xo/<r^s. xai &g, even so. xaxA ir«g T(£(r%oyrfff. xaxd, 

aee. pi. of 9cax6g-ri-^v, ills, vs^ = though. vdff^ovTeg^ pres. part 
.' nom. pL of ^dtf^fHy reiffofji,ai, vsrov6a, 2 aor., J^atfov, I suffer, /xo/tf^f, 

2 per. pi. 2 aor. of ixvtofiai, l^ofiat, tyfiat, 2 aor. txSfAtiv, I returOi 

come, simply. The form is opt, xs, joined to, may, condition. 
10$. at x' WeXpg. at = */, if. xe, with finite verb, sdsXpg, 2 sing. subj. 

of fii>M or ItfeXw, 60Ji6ta, rgtfg'Xjjxa, will. 
I^vxaxfs/v, inf. pres. of g^uxaxsw, restrain, keep back ; takes ace. ^h 

hfjkiv. x»} repeats aee. 
sra/^fiiiy, gen. pi, of trai^og-ou, comrades, minds of. 
wrrJrf. x«, whenever joined to subjunctive, v^urov, first 
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106. flrgXatf??^, 2 sing. aor. subj. of icikaZju, d(fu, I bring near, 
tvi^eoi y?a. hf^fji-o-ri, well wrought or made, ace. 
0^tmxif} y7i<f(f), is Sicily, called &^ivaxig, from shape. 

107. 'x^o(p\yyi)v, 2 aor. part, of pgu/w, fei^ofLUiy flrlpiuya, 2 aor. Jpuyov, to 

escape, 
/og/^sa ^6vrov. toetbsa, ace. of /og/3jjj-6-^, violet coloured, of Uv-ou, a 

violet. 
loS. PoifKo/isvag ^jjXa. iiiXlov ^v^rirs, 2 pi. 2 aor. sub. 'of lu^/dxaj-^<r«- 

ijxa. 2 aor. eS^ov, I find, with ace. 
fiotfxofievacy ace. pi. part. pres. pass, of fiooxu, I pasture. jSoa^, ace. 

pi. 'of /Sotf^, iSoof 6-71, eows. 
tp/a /Cfc^Xa. t^/og-a-ov, fat, plump. 
109. Sff, relative to ^gX/ov, nom. verbs. I^og^t, 3rd sing. pres. ind. of 

o^doi. O'vpo//'a/...gcd^axa, icu^a^a/, I look on. 
s^axoUty 3rd sing, of axovta, fut in axov<fofiat, dx^xoa, I hear, 
no. rebf fi/ = which if, relative dsmag^ ace. pi. fem. of atf/vjjc 6-^, unhurt. 
Idc^i, 2 sing. pres. ind. for iang, contracted Icf^, and by poets made 

longer by insertion of a, subj. 10696^.; 2 per. allow of g(£«, Ict^w. 
y^tfrou rg ^gd'/}a/. /^sd^a/, 2 sing. pres. subj. of fJifsbo/Mctt, I care for, 

regard, with gen., verbs care for rule ; take gen. fi^ibn<tot,i, then er 

elided becomes as in text. 

112. tf/yjja/, 2 sing. sub. mid. of (shofLat, injure ; hurt, formed as verb above. 
*ir&rt to} riXfji,aqo(i>a/, pres. ind. TiXfia^ov/iiai, fut., I shew, foretell, ace. 

and dat. 

113. $Xv^rig, 2 sing, ist aor. subj. of aXutfxw-ugoj, escape. 

o-sj/g xaxug vsTat, 2 sing. pres. ind. of vtofiat, I return, and poetic, 
w/a/, is used in fut. sense: badly shalt thou late return, o^s = late, 

after long. v??dfr-lflr' aWoT^lniy in foreign ships ; 1^* with gen. on. 
oXg<raf &iro, separated from verb. hXsffag, part, ist aor. of oXXu^. 

oXsffu, a^wXgtfa, ist aor. d^oXwXgxa, destroy, lose, taking ace. 

115. d^etg 3' iv iCTiiLcira, x.r.X. drisig, 2 sing, of d^w, with fut, meaning 

to find, learn; with ^rj/^ara, ruin, loss, in ace. o/xtfj; dat. by sv, 

116. ay^^af vire^iptdXovg, ace. pi. in apposition to 'rrijuciroi. These, cause 

of loss, taken as loss itself, or take whole clause, not as insolent, 
but as eating his substance, and whole then an ace. clause. These 
. were his loss, things done in his house. 

o7 jS/orov xaHdoufftv, 3rd pi. pres. ind. of 13 w, per. sd^doxa, I eat, de- 
vour. A fut. ihofiui, most unusual in form ; perf. pass: Idrtdstffiai. 

fiiorov is substance, a man's living, fi*om ^iog, life. • 

i 1 7. pvojfish/ bibovTsg, fLvuiiiivoi, part. pres. of /nvao/Mai. fioufiai, seek 

after, woo, and ace. 

•dm, ace. pi. neut. Uva, Uvuv, position, dibovng, pres. part, of di- 
dufii, give. 

118. aXX' ^Tot $Xduv, but certainly. a^oTbsat, 2 sing. fut. ind. mid. 

of dirorim rtffu, avenge, ace. of thing for which, gen. of persons 
firom whom. $lag xstmv for Ixtimv, dieorim, I punish. 

119. a\)Td^ Inrfiv xTsivr,g, but after that. xrehrig, 2 sing. pres. subj. of 

xnim, xrevoj, 1st. aor. hrstm, 2 aor. txravov, slay, kill, and ace. 
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378 i\ — whether ... or... first = an, but not interrogative, com- 
parison, or alternative. 

ll^fii ;^aXxf). Greeks say, sharp brass spear head of that ; we say, 
sharp steel, for sword ; instrumental dat. 

121. The infin., as stands, has force of imper., but governed by verb un- 

derstood, 3«5 it is necessary. 
s^sira, correlative to i^j)v. 

122. sh = until, roijg, relative to avs^sg, and governed by &(pixriuty 

which is 2 sing. dat. aor. 2, mid. of hnofiai reach ; /xjjtfa/, 7xjja/ 

by elision of " <r". 
itfatf/, 3rd plur. of olbctj ohda, otds, PL U/isVy ttn-g, itfatf/, I know. 
dvi^sg, nom. pi. 

1 23. fiifity/Msvov, per. part. pass, fiiyvuiiiy I mix, fut. /Ofr/^w, fiifj^iyiiat, ob- 

serve accent of peif. part. pass, differs from position of pres. pass. 
Verb takes ace. and dat. Pass the latter case, IboMSiv, see in com- 
pound, line 116. ilBa^arog, food, general term. 

124. foivixo'jra^TJovgy ace. pi., fem. of adj. og-o-ii, purple sides, ^a^g/a, 

cheek. 

125. irsXovra/, 3rd pi. of ireXofiM, same as it/iii, I am, only in present used, 
z 26. <fjifia, token, d^tp^adig-rh of d^g-o-ri, clear. 

J 2 7. ^vfiBkn/Asvog^ pait. of ffvfi^dWuy meeting. 

9vp, 3rd sing. subj. for ^17, pres., or 2 aor. of p^^/, say. 

sX^tjf, subject is tff, and its object ddripriXotyhv, ace. of Xotyhg-ov, corn- 
fan ; of oi&fj^'i^og, awn of barley, and Xotyog, destruction. 

dvd Si/ji,(f}, dat. of Sifiog-ov, upper part of arm; observe dvd go- 
verns ace, here dat., and is upon. 

130. xaXa, governs dat. here, fit, suitable for. 

131. d^vsihv ravpov xct^^ov, ace. in apposition to hpd. xaXa, these are 

the specific sacrifices, gs^a^, governs. 

132. Oixa^g d'Totfrsi^siv, inf. governed by verb 3g;jtfg/, understood. 
t^diiv, by same, takes ace. and dat. gf dw, g^gw, .to do, perform. 

133. ^0^ is same as 0/ = who. 

134. wdtfi /idX* e^ur,g, all quite in order. 

0dvaTog &fiX7ix^hg-&-hv, feeble, gentle. roTog, of such a kind, just 

so ; death so very gentle. 

Sg xe ire ^i^vji d^fjfievov, ^spvjj, 3rd sing. imp. of sub., f^spvov, slay, 

/ with future force, xg, gives. 

d^Tlfimv, ace. sing, mas., as adj., wasted, worn down. 

y^§ai v^o Xiira^f>. yn^at, dat. sing, of yn^ag-aog, age. Vi X/flra^f>, 

full, shining, green, vigorous, wasted by a ripe old age. 

Translation, line 138 : — 

" So spake he ; but I replying, answered him again. ' Teiresias, these 
things most sure, the gods themselves have decreed. But come, the following 
tell to me, and accurately narrate. I see the shade of my late mother — 
silently she sits near the blood. Nor me, her son, dared she to look full in 
the face, nor to address. Tell me, king, how she may know me (to be her 
son) who am her son.' 

" So spake 1, and he again replying spoke to me. * Easily shall I speak 
the word to thee, and place it in your mind. Whatever one of mortal (dead) 
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shades you shall allow to come nearer the blood, he shall speak truly to thee,, 
and he whom thou dost refuse (to whom thou bearest a grudge) shall go- 
again behind thee.' " 

Analysis, line 138 : — 

139. Ti/^Kfijj, is voc. ist dec. 

mx>.(fiSa,Vy 3rd pi. ist aor. of iT/xto^w-tfoi, I spin, decree. 

140. ar^srrSMg xurdXi^ov. ar^iKktag and ar^ix^i, truly. 

Xf^ov, ist aor. 2nd per. of xaraXsyw. Xe^«, reckon, enumerate. 

141. o^^M, same as opdta, o-vf^o^a/, I see. . 

142. i 6' dxioutfa, ri, sing, of dx««v, adj., but observe its use* as adv., as 

a'xftiy, willing, silently. 
fidrat, 3rd sing. pres. of ^/<ro/, ^era/, ^tfra/, sit. 
<%83iv alfioLTOiy adv. of nearness, takes gen., as in other example^ 

sSv liihvy sir tfis^y, isog-^w, his. 

ir\n hdvra. hdvra, adv. full in face. srXri, 3rd sing. 2nd aor. of 

rXda for rftXdu. rXT^ifofiai, 2 aor., srXjjv, I suffer, endure, dare. 
ir^orifiv&f}ffaff6at, same as 'jr^osfit\)dr^<sa(S&ai, ist aor. mid. of ^^o(ffiv0s(a/iai, 

I address, accost. 
144. dvayvoifi, 3rd sing. aor. 2 of avaytyvutncoj, vwtfaj, syvuxa, 2 aor. ey^oi. 

ava = again, recognise, rhv i6vTa = who am. 6 v^dcam = he 

who does, article and part 
146. '^fitdiov.„i'}roi,,,^fiidtoi-a^ov, Ion. for '^(fdtog, early, ready; neut easy 

word, e^iu, with fut. meaning, d^cw, of r/^/t/, place, 
^vr/va /(tfy = whatever, one. rtva = one. g^tg, 2nd sing. subj. of 

Itdu), allow form Icc9c^, line no, same part, from which this is 

contracted. 
V6XVUV xaran^fiwruv. Gen. by riva, as partative, mortal shades — 

other shades might not be mortal. 
v7ifji>6^eg„Ayi'^s/, 3rd sing, fut of fwVrw, Iwvjrw, of h and Iww; same 

as svs^Tfti and Iv/Wfti, I tell, speak. 
149. f ds X. sieif^ovsoig, 2 sing. pres. opt. of lietj>6ovi(a, Wif&m(a-^€Oi, I 

deny, refuse, governs dat. sTir/v, 3rd sing, of g7^/, which is used 

as a fut 

Translation, line 150 : — 

" The shade of King Teiresias having spoken thus, went within the house 
of Hades, when he had set forth the divine decrees. But I remained there 
firm, until next my mother came and drank dark blood. Immediately she 
knew me, and bewailing me, she spoke these winged words.'' 

Analysis, line 150 : — 
utg fafisvii is 2 aor. mid. of frifilf I speak. 

i^ri, 2 aor. act of ^atm, jS^tfo/^a/, jSijSjjxa ; aor. 2. i^riv, I ^o ; dofMv, 
governed by h(feo, as s/g, after verb of motion. 

151. iirei eXi^sv xara, joined to, is ist aor. act 3rd sing, of Xeyu^ 

speak ; xaraXsyea, set forth ; ennaro, Latin. 

152. avrd^ '^fj.mbov aurou, is there. 

/Afvov, ist sing, imper. without aug. of /Mm, /isvu, remam. ipt^^dov^ 
used adverbially. 
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op^a = until, donee, Latin. lie}, join to verb came up ; verb 
2 aor. 3rd sing, of i§x^/Mat. ^isv, 2 aor. 3rd. sing of vtm, I drink. 
Observe ace. after has been used with gen. after. 

154. i\ofv§ofisvvif part. pres. middle of hXofh^ofiai, I bewail, has ace. 

Translation, line 155 : — 

" My son, how came you under this murky darkness, being alive? It is 
hard for mortals to see such things. For great rivers and dreadful currents 
are in between {fjLkir<r<fi), chief indeed, is ocean, which it is not at all possible 
to have crossed, being on foot, unless one has the well-built ship. Or now, 
indeed, from Troy, wandering for a long time, dost thou come hither with ship 
and thy comrades ? Nor yet at all hast come to Ithaca, nor seen thy wife 
in thy halls." 

Analysis, line 155 : — 

155. Tsxvov \fLhv, voea. and rh. 

^Zi ^Xhg ucri. irug = how, u^o, and aee. after verb of motion. 

J^dfov-ou-o, is darkness, gloom. 7^e^6svra^ aee. sing, of ^s^oeig, pmrky^ 
dark^ obscure. 

;^aXgff(lv ^mtciv, dat. pi. by adj., with to, or for after. ^aXtithi^ 

noun neuter. It is a hard thing to see. To see these things is 
part of a sentence, as subject takes adj. in neut. gender. 

Afcstftf^j, by Iv, but better adverbial. 

158. rh nti^naai. rh, aee. of, used as '^?, relative by ff«g?(ra/. rh.,^ 

ffcgov fiovra, for him who is on foot, to have crossed which ; again, 
part of sentence, aee. and inf., become nom. to sot/. oS ircag = 
not at all. ffggJjffa/, ist aor. of flrs^aw, jjtfo), and atfw, I cross. 

7]v /A^ Tig = unless one, and subj. 
160. if = or, sometimes stands for verb say. 

oKuifitvog, part. pres. mid. of aXao/c&a/, I wander. 

voKuv ^^ovoi', how long, is aee. of time. 

r\k6ig and g?i5gj, 2 aor. Bfhig of ilbov-ig-sih. 

yumTka, aee. of yuvji-a/xo;-^, wife, lady, woman. 

Translation, line 163 : — 

" So spake she, but I answering her, replied : — ' My mother, necessity has 
led me down into the house of Hades that I should consult the shade of The- 
ban Teiresias. For, not yet have I come near Achaia, nor yet approached 
my land, but I have wandered, always having trouble, from the time when 
first I followed the god-like Agamemnon to horse-producing Ilion, that I 
might fight with Trojans. But come, tell the following to me, and set forth 
truly. What fate, now of long sleep-producing death has thee subdued ? or 
did lingering disease, or Artemis arrow-lover, coming with her gentle darts, 
destroy thee ? Speak to me of my father and my son, whom I did leave be- 
hind. Is my dignity still within their power, or does some other one of men 
already hold it, who says that I will not again (ovjc irty no more) return ?' 
TeU me the design and mind of my wedded wife ; whether she stays beside 
the boy, and firmly all things preserves, or already has the best of the Greeks^ 
married her ? " 

Analysis, line 163 : — 
164. /^4r8£ tfiri, voc. 

XS"^f poetic for ^^s/ct, necessity, nom. 
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xaHya/gv, 3rd sing. 2 aor. of ^yw, c^^w, ^;^a, ^/ayov, lead down. 

%ti Atdao, elliptical. 
a}/u%») ;^^jj(r^/t«fcfvov, future part. ace. mas. of x^do/Mut, %f>»j(ro/6a/, I con- 
sult ; fut. part, of purpose, used for purpose, quite common. 
r66. cxj^dhv 'A^attdog, adverb of nearness, with gen. 

6udt flTw afiijg, is gen. of afiog, possessive, Doric, for which. 
• yvij gen. M in compos., in answer to where. 

167. akaXniLcuy perf. pass, of aXe£o/t«fca/, I wander. f;^wv, agreeing with 

sub., and taking hfl^Dv in ace, trouble, a/sv, join to part 

168. «§ b5 rA it^uiTi(fT&\ from the time (xara, as to its origin), 'xj^wv^ 

understood. 
fTo^jjv, I St sing, of imp. of sw'o^a/. t-^ofiai^ I follow, or accompany, 
with dat. 

169. sStwXov, ace. sing, rh of suflraiXof-o-ij, producing beautiful horses, 

hence fertile. Into fertile Troy, a district as well as town. 
7va = in order that, with opt., I should, purpose. 

171. rig vv (fe xjj^. xjj^jgdf, fate ; n rig, interrog. 

ravfiXeysogj gen. from yrig, bring long sleep, or stretching out sleep, 
sleep-producing, as epithet from ravatJ;, extended, out-stretched ; 
observe compound. 

sbdfAafftfs, 3rd sing, ist aor. ind. act. of da/ji,du-difMy I subdue. 

172. r[ doXi^'^ voDtfof. do\tx<^g-^'hv, lingering. 

A^rsfitg /o;^fa/^a, arrow-lover. fhg and ;^a/^S, delight in 

173. o?g = ffoTg, d/avo/f, dat. of dyavd;, observe accent, gentle, mild. 

Another word ^^avo;, from dyvv/jki, occurs in Greek. This instru- 
mental dat 

xarmfviVy 3rd sing. 2 aor. ind. act of xarafem, I slay ; which oc- 
airs as xaram^vu^ with meaning of simple. 

^fXuaSiv, dat. poet of ^eXog-rb, dart 

174. var^hg xai, in gen. by Tsf/, understood 

175. irAg for ^aed, and l<rW, understood. 
vs^ag^ honour, dignity, and nom. 

9a<r/, 3rd pi. pres., taking as subj. plural notion, men. 
v«<r^a/, pres. inf. pass, with fut sense of viofiat^ say I am [not re- 
turning. 

177. Im, with ace. after, not gen. as in line 174. 

178. fit .^... asks question. 

fimtj 3rd sing. pres. flra^a ^a/3/, beside. 

bfivsda, adverb firmly. 

f>v\d(f<fu, or arru-^u, preserve, defend, guard ; /tt/v or jj, and ace. 

I71J/LWV, ist aor. 3rd sing, of yafLsea-i<f(a, ytyihv^xa, ist aor. iynf^n, I 

marry, active of man. 
•A;j^a/Sy, gen. by 5tfr/;, super, oi rig &gt<srog = whosoever of the Greeks 
is best warrior. 
Translation, line 180 : — 

"So spake I, and my revered mother soon made reply. She, indeed, 
within your halls, with persevering mind remains. And to her always shed- 
ding tears^ troublous nights and d^ys consume away. But thy fair honours 
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not any yet possesses, but peacefully Telemachus the portion shares and divides 
the equal feasts, for which it is fitting that a mortal judge should care ; for all 
invite him. But thy father there remains on his land, not ever town-ward 
comes. And to him, beds, mattresses, cloaks, and splendid blankets are not, 
but through the winter sleeps he, where the attendants do, in the house, in 
the ashes near the fire, and filthy garments clothe his skin, but when sum- 
mer and rich autumn come, everywhere for him, in fertile nooks of the vine- 
bearing orchard, ground-low beds of fallen leaves are strewn. Here lies he 
grieving ; and cherishes great grief within his soul. And sad old age comes 
on. So I perished and met . my fate ; nor did the keen-eyed arrow-lover, 
coming with her gentle darts, slay me in my halls. Nor did some disease 
come on me, which oftenest takes the life out of the limbs by sad consump- 
tion ; but longing and care for thee, my noble Ulysses, and meek kindness 
for thee, took from me sweet life. 

Analysis, line 180 : — 
iBi. r^T>,ri6riy dat. of rgrXjjfil»f-u/a-Jj, of rsrXjjxwj, perf. part, of rXrifLi, I 
dare, endure ; here steadfast mind. ' 
(p&mM<fiVj 3rd. pi. pres. ind. of neuter verb, to consume away. 

184. xaX(Jj» yggaf, dignity; distinguish from yrioag^ old. 
ex7i\ogy peaceful, used as peacefiilly like, ixwv. 

rsfisvsa, ace. pi. of rlfievog, lot or portion of land belonging to chief 
or king, to temple or god. 

185. vBfieraij 3rd sing. pres. mid. of vsfiu and ve/Ao/^a/, mid., I hold what is 

given as my share, I share, possess. 

186. dixaa^oKov avb^\ acc. before inf. aXeyvvstv, to prepare, care for. 

Should have gen., but clg acc. by attraction. 
Wsotxsy ipipersonal, 3rd sing. 2nd per. ind., with time of pres. 

187. fiifivst oi fiffivca, I remain, reduplicated verb; ay^f), dat. by h under- 

stood of rest. 

188. mXivds, townward. 

Suva/, beds in pi. diiiivta, pillow, bolster or mattress ; stratum says 

Scapulae, something extended. 
y>,cumiy cloaks, coverlets, or blankets, %>.a/v9j-)ig. 
^yea tf/yaXosira, gjjyoj-gof, acc. pi. rh, covering. 
tf/yaXofivra, acc. of tf/yaXo's/g-g/tfa-gv, splendid, glossy. 

190. aXX' yg %g?tAa, acc. sing, neut, noun of time, acc. expresses dura- 

tion of time. 

191. iv x,6vi ^yj mxi^g xov/, dat. of x^wg-zog. Ion., and gwf, Att, dust,. 

ashes. 

0^;^/, near, with gen. wJ^M^g^ fire. 

xaxcc 5s ;^^ot gz/t/tara gira/. ;^goJ" is dat. of %foif-ou-6, skin. 

gira/, 3rd sing, of gl.aa/ ; perf. pass, of sVvu^/, to put on. This 
governs double acc, and in passive one acc. He is clothed in 
or into (gig) a gaipnent filthy on the skin. p^goJ", dat. of contact. 

192. Observe rg^aXuIa, in form the same as rgrX?joV/. ^^^0;, summer. 
hicflii% autumn. 

193. ^avr^, adverb, ever3rwhere. 

yt^Mvh of youvk-ou, fertile land, a nook. 

aXw?? oho'^doto. aXwij-?^^, Ion., place of vines. o/voVg5or, vineplain.. 
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» 
194. f\)>:km xtxkiiUmv^ perf. part. pass, of xkim, I bend, redine. 

'XfiafutKa), . . titval, bed, ground, low. ^Hafi^k^g is ^om ^a/cMc/, on the 
earth. yfiaiiMkhg^ low. 

202. ahg leS&Qi, thy want, long because of thee. *g66og is desire of 

what we have not, desiderium. 
linh^a, pi. rd of /ifjdoi-sQf, care for thee. 

dyuvof^ocvvii, gentle thoughts for thee. But here Edginton has 
translated well, and given the meaning. These axe nom. .to 
(McrfiioL, which is from airav^dcj, I take away^ deprive, and 3rd. 
sing, imperf. or 2 aor., said to be. 

Take the following words and tell the meaning of them : — avd^i^m ; 
jccyw/a/; ws/^a^' ; dtifjiiov ; ris^i; AxTiveeeiv; dsiXoTffi ; ^u^ov ; 'jrvyovtftov, and its 
root; rf/so; ; rur^oV; firivifia; f day avov; ^ipog; xov>^p; u«iK^f /aXou; ; 
xsXamfki ; %fe/6i> ; iweuiKov ; io^iai^a ; ar^BXtUi. 

Give the meanmg of the following phrases : — 
daXio^y xard ddx^u x^ovTtg, Wi d* a\(piTa Xguxa ^dXvvov. 

riji is iravr^fi^ifig ^oyrovo^ou^i^^, ga d* alfia xiXatvi^^i aXXo^f aXko^^ 

yjja /^v |y^' s\&6vrsg exsXtfa/tisv, 

Did you see 6edg in any other gender than ? and if so, give the 
words. 

AVho or what is ^Eaca ? 

What does o^'jrors xs icgurov neiKdarii iMigyia v^a mean ?. How translate 
the verb ? What is its force ? 

hstdia vovTov, what is the adjective meaning? 

What part of verb is each of the following : — *im<fi ; dtZ^mt ; TtiXdffrig ; 
sv^Tire; \d(fg^ did you come on a shortened form of this? and what? 
apxriat ; %«««/, and give the word which follows ? and the line ? if you 
•can. 

hifiui^ctg, what part, and what its present ? 

Distinguish between xim and xi^v. 

What does dng'ieka xugcv mean ? 

Who is fidvTtg dfivfiuv in this book ? 

What two meanings has gri/ia in this book ? 

Distinguish between yvigag and ydgag ; and give dat of y^^ac. 

What does (p&ivoDci vuxrsg mean ? and what kind of verb is this? 

Vhat part of what verb is d\d\7}fiai. 

Jive full Greek for " Into the house of Hades." 
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CORRESPONDENCE, 

'iAlthough respottsibU for ike insertion of ihe following communications, the Editor does 
not necessarily a^ee loith all that is stated therein. Nevertheless he does not feel jus- 
tified in simply inserting such notices as agree with his own opinion^ but wishes to give 
fairly and without bias the opinions held by diferent numbers of the profession. A 
.^^ ffost amount of good must ensue from the consideration of various questions intimately 
connected with the well-being of all engaged in tuition. The Editor ^ therefore^ will be 
glad to receive any communication upon subjects connected with scholastic afdirs, and 
if of sufficient importance loill insert them in future issues of the Journal^ ^ 



WRITING, 

^ To the Editor of the Quarterly Journal of Education, 

Sir, — ^The Lord Mayor, in speaking of writing at the Middle Class Schools, 
has, with the characterise acuteness of ^ an old mercant^e man," put his 
finger on a blot in our educational system which has a deeper significance 
than at first sight may appear. It is to be regretted that such criticisms too 
irequently pass away without bearing much fruit With your permission, I 
will offer one or two remarks on the causes of the evil complained of, which 
may possibly suggest a remedy. 

In the first place, the men to whom the teaching of writing is often com- 
mitted, bring to their work but two qualifications — ^they are unable to teach 
Classics and Mathematics, and they can write ** a good hand," i.e., a copy- 
book hand. 

The writing master holds an inferior position, and his work and himself 
are more or less depreciated by the boys, more especially those of the upper 
forms. Secondly, the principle (the only one) upon which writing is taught 
is founded on a fallacy. It supposes that imitation is instinctive. The pupil, 
from the outset to the end of the chapter, is told to copy this or that, and he 
is supposed, by a mere act of volition^ to be able to do it. As opposed to this 
I contend that the teaching of writing consists of two processes — ^first, getting 
the pupil to form a clear, a firm, and an accurate mental image of a given 
form ; secondly, getting him to transfer this mental image to the paper. 
Now, since the given form has, so to speak, to pass through the mind, both 
these processes are intellectual, the former eminently so. It makes a severe 
demand upon attention (the most important and extensive element in the so- 
called faculty of memory), it appeals strongly to the imagination, it cultivates 
Judgment, it stimulates constructiveness* To teach this subject well is not 
beneath the ambition of a well-educated, a well-informed^ and a trained 
teacher. Indeed there is scope for extensive illustration, and opportunity 
lafforded for developing the elements of fitness and beauty. To teach writing 
in this way would engage all the powers of the master and of the most 
advanced pupils ; and the combination of the mental and mechanical woidd, 
as a relid" to severer studies, possess such a charm for the pupil as only those 
knorw who have fairly tested it The discipline gained in such a course would 
be of incalculable benefit to other studies. It will be seen, that Uiis theory 
is not less opposed to the practice, in many private schools, of wasting years of 
valuable time in getting a bad imitation by a vicious process with no new 
power bestowed, than it; is to tiie utter contempt with which writing is treated 
inmost of our great schools. The remedy is obvious. But it is one which 
must be api^eaf to other subjects as well as writing. How much of anything 
that is taught is taught on intelligible and on ascertained principles ? That 
is a question the public is preparing itself to answer, and it is to be hoped, 
will a&swetr before long. 

I am, Sk, your obedient servant, 
X)xford House^ Chelsea. C H. LAKE, B.A 
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PUNISHMENT. 
To the Editor of the Quarterly Journal of Educations 

Sir, — I have read with much interest, in your last number, a letter fson^ 
*' A Teacher,*' who, writing on school punishments, alludes to one of my 
books. As I have thought a good deal on the subject, may I be allowed to 
add a few remarks to his. 

Of course, I am not responsible for the opinions* and practices of a ficti- 
tious character, but I think I may say that I approve of "Mr. Jardine's^'^ 
different ways of treating mala prohibitd and mala in se, I know that many 
schoolmasters do not approve of such a distinction, as seems to me, not 
wisely. The boyish nature of a boy impels him to some small offence or 
neglect which would be innocent but for necessary laws- of school discipline, 
and is punished more or less severely according to the temper of his master 
or the amount of annoyance inflicted on him, is given to understand that he 
is a " bad boy," is* perhaps told that his conduct is " disgraceful." What is 
the consequence ? The boy, thus animadverted upon for a fault which comes 
from no real depravity, has his ideas of right and wrong confused. He 
assents to the master's morality while in danger of his cane ; this fear 
being removed, he dissents from the teaching which imites whispering ia 
school and lying as sins, and learns to look upon the master as a ruler not to 
be respected but to be feared, and if possible, cheated. A little sympathy 
with his nature might have won him to the right side ; a little indiscrimi- 
nating harshness has perhaps led him to consider opposition to discipline 
pardonable, if not necessary. 

There is a strong reaction now-a-days from the severe punishments of 
former generations. I believe that this is right in principle, wrong in 
the effect it is producing. You cannot expel nature by the cane ; you 
may assist her. We are learning the first of these propositions ; the 
second ought to be better understood. There is no real kindness in foolish 
indulgence. We must take care . that we do not substitute anarchy for 
despotism. I am given to understand that in many schools the assistant- 
masters are not allowed to punish boys at all, and that the head master 
discharges this function in an irregular capricious way, which does as much 
harm as good. It has been noticed that the Olympian thunderbolts are 
more frequent and more deadly after a conjugal dispute with Juno, or aa 
unpaid vow on the part of impious " parents." The result of this kind of 
discipline must be a state of chronic rebellion imder a thin crust of fear. 
No real kindness to or right mianagement of boys is possible, unless under a 
constantly strong and just government. 

This being secured — that laws must be kept, and that disobedience is 
certain to be punished, I would treat the offences of boys in two different 
ways. If a boy did anything wrong, was mean, selfish, or dishonest, I should 
visit hrni with the utmost reprobation. I should give him to understand that 
he had disgusted his master, disgraced his school or form, and dishonoured 
himself. This I could do, if I could win his own respect and the sympathy 
of his companions by treating their ebullitions of carelessness or thoughtless- 
ness without any display of anger or severity. If need were, I should punish 
this culprit severely, for the sake of deterring others ; bul^ should not trust 
much to punishment for his own benefit. No one can be made good by 
punishment ; if you make a boy do right from pure fear, you simply substitute 
one vice temporarily for another. 

As for the other class of offences to which I have alluded, I should none 
the less forbid and repress them, but in a different spirit To a boy who had 
forgotten a rule or neglected a command^ I should say in effect : " I was a 
boy once, careless and forgetful as you are. I am wiser now and know that 
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it is well for boys and men to obey rulers, and I trust that you will believe me 
in this. I know that you don't wish to disobey me, that you start with a 
desire to please me, but I know from my own boyish days how weak your 
will is, ahd how forgetful and thoughtless your mind ; improvement in these 
respects will, let us hope, come in time to you as to me, in the meantime 
you must try to do as you are told, and if you fail, behold some salutary 
means by which my o>vn youthful irresolution has been stimulated." I should 
then use the means which Solomon and other writers have indicated as 
useful in such cases, but in a complete spirit of good humour on my part, 
and, I should hope, on the other. I should no more expect anger on either 
side than I should in the case of a mother who brings a nauseous, necessary 
potion to the bedside of the darling of her heart, and stands over him, and 
exhorts him to take it down and have done with it. If any temper be shown 
under these conditions, it is more likely to be on the side of the master 
than of the boy. 

I should go further, if I could trust the disposition of the boy and the 
authority of the discipline of the school. 1 should let him choose the 
manner of his own punishment. And in such cases it will generally be 
found that boys, not young gentlemen, would be inclined to make choice 
of the old-fashioned /«//«/>j', if there be any dominie who still upholds the 
^ooXxmi^ falmam qui meruit ^fer at. But very many teachers are too humane 
and dignified for this sort of thing now-a-days. We are kind to our boys, 
and punish them by weary hours of detention and weary pages of scribbling, 
which is perhaps better for the master, but not, I think, for the boy. 

The principle on which this plan rests is, that boys, as a class, do not do 
wrong wilfully, but from weakness of purpose, which in a mass of boys makes 
strength exerted in the direction of evil doing. The result of it, if properly 
carried out, will be that boys will look upon their master not as a snuffy 
old hypocrite to be obeyed or cheated, according to circumstances, but as 
a firiend, a leader, and a real teacher. It this result does not come about 
in any individual case, there must be something very wrong in the boy^ 
or the master. 

Yoiu: correspondent very naturally suggests that the difficulty in carrying 
out any system of discipline lies in the master's variable mood and temper. 
We all know it is so ; we must all try that it may be otherwise. Here is the 
root of the matter. In spite of all that we may hear now-a-days about Prussian 
systems, and French systems, and other systems, I believe that the result 
of a boy's education depends not so much on the cleverly devised instruc- 
tional machine which you can make for his benefit, or on the number and 
stiffness of the examinations through which you can cram him, as on. the 
earnestness, and sympathy, and common sense of the man who is trusted to 
mould his character and call forth his abilities. 

I nnay not have explained my views fully or clearly enough, for it is 
difficult to do so in such short space as a letter affords. But I shall be glad 
to see any correspondence on this or another side of the question, and I 
think, sir, that you will do a great service to the scholastic profession by 
opening your columns to such discussions. 

I am, &c., 

28, St, James' Square, Edinburgh, ASCOTT R. HOPE. 

P.S. — Your correspondent alludes to the German books on the pedagogic 
art, which are, I believe, almost peculiar to that country. Why is no trans* 
lation of such books undertaken ? 
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LONDON UNIVERSITY EXAMINATIONS. 
To the Editor of the Quarterly Journal of Education, 

Sir, —As the Midsummer examinations are approaching, it may be ser- 
viceable to intending candidates to know a little about a handbook entitled 
"A Guide to Matriculation and Graduation," prominently advertised in the Uni- 
versity Calendar. 1 1 purports to be from the pen of a " graduate first in honours 
of the University ;" but his name is withheld. While giving a general notion 
of its contents, I shall offer some hints bearing more directly on the First 
B.A. examination of July next The book first takes up in succession the 
consideration of the numerous subjects on the matriculation syllabus ; hints, 
generally to the point, are given ; handy formulae advanced ; and text-books 
are, for the most part, judiciously reconmiended. Newth's " Elements of 
Natural Philosophy" is said, however, to suffice for that subject The 
experience of some who ground up Newth very thoroughly, but in vain, for 
the last June examination, is the best contradiction to that recommendation. 
Under this head and several others, the writer of an article on matriculation 
in the "Assistant Master's Journal*" for June, 1869, is a much safer guide, and 
to him I take the occasion to express my personal indebtedness for his 
seasonable suggestions. On English, the author of the " Guide," the Rev. 
M.A., is rather prolix ; pp. 42-50 might have been profitably omitted ; in fact, 
the most of what he says on the subject should be skipped by those who 
possess Dr. Latham's Handbook, or Dr. Ernest Adams' "Elements of 
English" (Bell & Daldy), in either of which all that is needed is set down 
more lucidly. I can state from experience that Adams' book and Morell's 
" Analysis" contain everything essential for English at matriculation. So far 
as they go, the paragraphs on classics are worth noting, the author's most dis- 
tinctive point being his approval of the use of good English translations of • 
the prescribed classics, comparing the Latin and Greek with the translation, 
sentence after sentence, as the student works through the original, for the 
double purpose of removing difficulties, and confirming his view where the 
text seems plain enough. 

Passing on to 'the First B.A. Examination, it will be convenient to 
consider shortly all the heads of examination as they appear on the syllabus. 

Arithmetic — It is essential to have a thorough mastery of Stocks, Square 
and Cube Roots, and Fractions, especially Decimals, for all of which 
Colenso's Arithmetic is quite sufficient ; and it may be added that questions 
in any of the other rules are but rarely set 

Algebra. — The syllabus enumerates the branches of this study in which 

proficiency must be shown ; so the candidate has enough to guide him in 

working up these parts from the books of Colenso or Todhunter, the latter 

of which is perhaps preferable for two reasons— first, because the author is 

.t)ne of the examiners, and second, because some of its explanations (as, for 

instance, in ratios and proportions) are more explicit than Colenso's. Some 

neat methods of solving questions in these rules are given in the "Guide" 

under review, ^.^., p. 12 : — 

^r' a ' b c XT- . ^^ a 

If - = - = -f prove that 77 = -;• 
oca 0* a 

{2)bd=c^ • 

Dividing (I) by (2) i • J = -T, 

, a _b'^ b _b^ _a^ 

' ' d ?- 7 ~ 7' 5*' 

• A few copies may be had from Mr. Allman, price 6d. 
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Geometry and Conic Sections. — Todhunters " Euclid" (Macmillan), and 
Hunter's " Conies'* (Longmans), cover this part of the examination. In 
getting up the Geometry, it is very essential mentally to link together the 
successive propositions in the order they assume in Euplid ; the neglect of 
this inevitably leads to confusion. On conies the Rev. M.A. says, p. 72, 
"We would recommend that the same symbols should be always used 
uniformly to denote the same things, (thus, in the straight line, a and b may 
represent intercepts on axes ; a^ the angle which straight line makes with 
axis of abscissa ; the angle with axis of abscissa of a perpendicular on 
line from origin, &c.,) and not, as is the usual practice, to indicate different 
lines or angles under different circumstances." 

Plane Trigonometry. — The first 120 pages of Todhunter's "Trigonometry 
for Beginners" furnish all the essentials for this subject A few nmemonical 
helps, easily carried in the memory at an examination are given in the 
"** Guide," such as at p. 66 : — 



sine 30 = 



'■'X- 



sine 60* : 
^3 



from which the co-sine tangent, &c., can be readily derived, I consider the 
mathematical part of the book the most satisfact6ry. 

Latin. — Our author supplies no information whatever on the classical 
branches of the examination, if the meagre hints under matriculation be 
excepted. It is true that the difference between the latter and the First B.A. 
is merely in degree, and not in kind ; but notwithstanding, the omission of 
classics under First B.A. is disappointing. Smith's " Principia Latina," 
part iv. (Murray), and an advanced Latin Grammar, such as Madvig's or 
Professor Key's, will amply prepare for the questions in the accidence and for 
the short translations into Latin. Dean Liddell's "Student's Rome" 
(Murray), supplemented by a good "Ancient Atlas," such as Butler's, 
(Longmans), will suffice for Roman history. Of the Latin authors pre- 
scribed for July 1st, Horace is one. A handy edition of the " Satires," with 
short notes explaining textual difficulties and allusions, is comprised in the 
" Oxford Texts and Notes," (Parker). Satire 5, book i., should be read with 
constant references to the history and the map, as its famous account of the 
journey through the Peninsula embraces many features, both geographical 
and historical, the exact knowledge of which may tell well at the exami- 
nation. I have found benefit from the use of a note-book for the entry, 
in regular order, of all such allusions, thus facilitating a rapid and thorough 
review. As a translation of the Satires, Dr. Owgan's. (Kelly, is. 6d.) is 
cheap, and written in vigorous English. In Livy, the other Latin subject, 
the utmost attention should be paid to the changes of locality caused by 
the vicissitudes of the campaign, which should be noted on the map during 
translation. This is very essential, as piobably a chapter of Livy will be 
given as a test of the candidate's knowledge of Ancient Geography. The 
same remark applies to the history. 

Enghsh Language, &c. — For the general subject, the handbooks of Dr. 
Angus or Dr. Adams may suffice. The reading of parts of Marsh's " Lec- 
tures on English" (Murray) forms an excellent addition, should the student 
have time for it As to the special subject for 1870, some idea of the line 
of examination to be pursued for the Faery Queen will be gathered from the 
First B.A. paper set in 1868, when the same work was prescribed. Todd's 
" Complete Spenser" (Routledge and Wame, los. 6d.), has copious notes and 
full glossaries ; and I believe Mr, Wright has lately brought out^n edition pf 
Books I. and 11. (Macmillan, 2 vols., 2s. 6d. each), designed for University 

9-2 
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use. For Shakespeare's "King Lear," Hunter's (Longmans') or Cowden 
Clarke's (CasseU's; would suffice, with occasional references to a book such 
as Abbott's " Shakespearean Grammar" (Macmillan, 2s. 6d.). I would also 
recommend the perusal of Macaula/s " Essay on Milton," as an introduction 
to the " Areopagitica," of which Mr. Arber has a sixpenny annotated edition 
in his " Select Reprints," and which, I think, would do without additional 
reference. The Rev. M.A. adduces the following points as most important 
in preparing the special subjects : — 

^^(a.) The meaning of every part, so that, if necessary, it may be givent 
in paraphrase. 

" (b,) Obsolete or rare forms of words, — their derivation, meaning, and 
history. 

" (c) Special allusions to history, mythology, &c. 

" (d.) Phrases which have passed into current use, or which are remark- 
able for beauty or vigour, 

" (e.) Any imitations of other authors, or any similarities of sentiment or 
illustration. , 

" (/') The lives of the authors, the date of their works, and circumstances 
under which they were written, with the most striking peculiarities and 
characteristics of their style." pp. 76-77. 

Paragraphs (d) and (e) seem to me to be of little consequence in prepar- 
ing for First B.A. examination, questions demanding such knowledge being: 
rarely put. The remaining points are very applicable. 

English History. — "The Student's Hume," (Mjirray), or Hamilton's 
** Constitutional History," (Weale's series), will furnish a passable knowledge ; 
and if Sharon Turner's or Palgrave's works on the Anglo-Saxon polity are 
accessible, the student will find it for his interest to consult them. The 
questions in geography require simply clear notions of the position on the 
map of places mentioned in the history, with a general acquaintance with 
the rivers and mountain-ranges of Europe. 

French and German Translation. — In addition to the accurate gram- 
matical knowledge tested at matriculation, the power of rendering passages 
of English into. French or German is all that is required. As a French 
exercise book, I use Contanseau's ; but others might be mentioned that would 
answer equally well. The reverse process, French into English, ought to 
present no difficulty to one who has matriculated. 

In the " Guide," the chapters on the Second B.A. are confined to physics, 
physiology, metaphysics, and ethics. In mental science particularly, the 
author's remarks and abstracts ought to prove useful. As before stated, it is 
matter of regret that he gives no hints on classics after matriculation. Should 
another edition of the book be called for, it is to be hoped that he will see 
the propriety of enhancing its value by curtailing the section on English, and 
extending the classical part 

In conclusion, I need hardly say that most of the books recommended are 
those I have myself put to the test ; no doubt other books as suitable,, 
perhaps more so, can be had ; nevertheless this communication may afford 
some stray directions to private students. 

Yours, &c., 

A STUDENT. 

A SUGGESTION FOR PUBLISHERS. 

Among the inconveniences to which schoolboys are subjected whilst 
preparing certain lessons, the trouble of looking up words in the vocabularies 
placed at the end of the book they are studying, is one. For instance, 
White's " Valpy's Delectus," and Dr. Smith's " Principia Latina," part ii.,. 
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have the vocabulary at the end, and such is the case with very many Latin 
and French school books. Vocabularies so placed are very awkward and 
inconvenient to use. If a grown up person will try to use one of these books 
for half an hour or so, he will soon feel the bother of them, especially if he. 
writes the meanings of the words down as he finds them out, just as boys are 
often required to do. 

Is there no means of making matters better in this respect ? There 
evidently is. If publishers or authors would have these little vocabularies 
issued apart from the book to which they belong a remedy is at once provided. 
The additional expense would be but small, for all that is necessary is to have 
the vocabulary stitched in a slight cover, and an elastic band or a pocket 
placed on the cover of the larger book, to which this smaller portion could 
be fastened, or placed into when not in use. 

Many a schoolboy would be glad if such a plan were adopted — and it is 
always as well to remove needless discomforts out of the. student's way, be 
he old or young. T. S. G. 



SUNDAYS AT SCHOOL, &c. 

The following extracts from a letter may perhaps have some points of 
interest to those who have the care of the young, as they touch upon im- 
portant subjects — the writer says : 

" It is a great many years since I had anything to do with schools, but 
my reminiscences, such as they are, are at your service. ... I have often 
felt that there is something very still and pleasant in the English Sunday, 
and that noisy games are not allowed is delightful. But we all know that 
verse of Dr. Watts' which says — * Satan finds some mischief still. For idle 
hands to do.' 

" I never found boys so difficult to manage as they were on a Sunday, 
and just because they had nothing to do. The sexual propensities (I must 
speak plainly) were always strongly developed on a Sunday. It was neces- 
sary to watch the boys, or they would be up to tricks. The force of nature 
is stronger than grace, but to counteract this natural impulse there is nothing 
like occupation. On Sundays the boys had nothing but their Church, their 
catechism, and their good books, but boys hate nothing so much as the books 
falsely called good books. Why should a book be called by preeminence a 
good book? Why should not boys be allowed quiet games, instructive 
books, Voyages, travels, drawing, painting ? Can there be no reform in these 
matters 1 

" But a word for gymnastics and drilling. There is a book called * The 
Gynmastic Free Exercises of Sing,' which wiU give you some good hints on 
this matter, but the best book on the subject is one called ' A System of 
Physical Education,' by Maclaren, though this enters too deeply into it for 
any except the highest class schools, or those large public schools where they 
can afford to pay teachers to train and drill the pupils. However, do what you 
can — get dumb-bells — pieces of wood — make the boys do something or other. 
Don't keep them sitting every day for one, two, or three hours at a stretch with- 
out letting them exercise their muscles* in some sort of way or other. I must 
confess that there is no great hope of my ever seeing much improvement in 
tfiis respect in boarding-schools as they are at present conducted. I think 
they all ought to be put under inspection just as jails, lunatic asylums, or 
factories are." ..." I have often written to you about collections. Every 
school should have its coUectiori of objects. The simplest object has its 
worth. Shells, minerals, &c., are all interesting to young people. If you 
once begin, you will be surprised to find how things come in almost without 
your knowing it Boys themselves are like hunting dogs when they once 
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begin, and have a kind of instinct for finding curious and interesting objects. 
Granites, marbles, ores, various fossils, can often be procured without any- 
great difficulty. Skeletons of birds, mice, fish, &c., might also be set up and ex- 
plained to the children. If the collection be a medley that is no matter. The 
curiosity of the children is to be raised, and hence they will be led to take 
an interest in objects and things." I conclude these extracts, hoping some 
writer will more fully expand the topics here briefly alluded to. T. S. G. 



BAD REASONING IN EUCLID. 

It is now pretty-generally acknowledged, that Euclid's " Elements of Geo- 
metry " do not afford the best possible means for teaching the facts of that 
science with ease and expedition. With many, however, that work is still a 
favourite, on account of its supplying examples of good logical reasoning. 
Generally speaking, it does this, but even in this respect there are some 
blemishes and inconsistencies in it, and I think it will be well to consider 
some of these, since exposing bad reasoning is as useful as giving examples 
of good. 

I propose here to examine two points. The first is the well-known one of 
Euclid's treatment of parallel straight lines, with which Simspn and others 
have been dissatisfied. These lines have two chief properties. The first is, 
the evenness of their distances at all parts ; the second, their forming the 
same angles with any line that meets them. Of course these two properties 
have a necessary connection, and it would be most in accordance with Euclid's 
general procedure, to embody one in the definition of parallels, and deduce 
the other therefrom. But what he really does is this : he takes the subordi- 
nate fact (subordinate, that is, to the main one of the evenness of their disr 
tances) of parallels not meeting, as the basis of his definition ; and then, by 
his twelfth axiom virtually assumes that any straight line meeting two paral- 
lels will make the interior angles on either side of it not less than two right 
angles. Of course this is a fact ; but* one question is, whether this fact is 
one which would be self-evident to any person of ordinary intelligence who 
was acquainted with Euchd's definition of parallel straight lines. Certainly 
it seems inconsistent to take some trouble to prove that two sides of a tri- 
angle are greater than the third, and then to assume as much as this. Again, 
if 3ie necessary co-existence of the two sets of properties (those namely with 
regard to distances and angles) could not readily be proved by reasoning, and 
had to be assumed, it would certainly have been better to assume the main 
principle of each ; even were it not the case, that these principles are more 
readily apprehended by the judgment than the subordinate facts. 

But the main point is this, that in the * twenty-ninth proposition there is 
what looks like a little hocus-pocus. Certainly Euclid there argues in a circle ; 
for, as the four interior angles which any line meeting two parallels makes 
witK them, are only equal to four right angles (13 — i), and the two on either 
side have been assumed to be not less than two right angles, it foUows,. 
directly from the axiom, that each pair must be equal to two right angles. 
From this, the equality of the alternate angles, and of the exterior to the 
interior and opposite on the same side of the intersecting line, might easily 
be proved. Instead of this, Euclid uses the axiom to prove, in a somewhat 
indirect manner, the equality of the alternate angles, and then goes back to 
deduce from this, that the two interior angles, &c., are equal to two right 
angles. I can imagine no other reason for this roundabout method of pro- 
ceeding, than an instinctive wish to evade the fact that this result is almost 
identical with what is assumed in the axiom. 

We will now pass to the Corollary to the eleventh proposition of Book I. — 
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That " two straight lines cannot have a common segment/* is as much an 
axiom as that " two straight lines cannot enclose a space f or, that " all 
right angles are equal." In fact, if any one of these statements requires 
proof, it is the last. The other two are based upon Euclid's definition of a 
straight line. For if two lines diverge, and then again converge so as to enclose 
a space — or if they keep company for a time and then diverge — it is mani- 
fest that .they cannot both lie evenly between their extreme points, but that 
one of them at least inclines towards one side. But the axiom that " all 
right angles are equal" expresses a subordinate fact.i It necessarily presup- 
poses that no two straight Unes can have a common segment. If it were pos- 
sible for them to have one, the perpendicular (according to the tenth Defini- 
tion) to the one line at the point of separation would not be perpendicular to 
the other ; there would be two perpendiculars, and two unequal pairs of right 
angles. The reason that this cannot be the case is, that " two straight lines 
cannot have a common segment." .In using the eleventh axiom to prove this 
truth, Euclid is really putting the cart before the horse. Besides, if two 
straight lines could have a common segment, what are we to think of the 
cases (occurring previous to this corollary) where we are told to apply one 
straight line to another, and where it is assumed, that if equal they must 
coincide ? This assumption excludes the possibility of the two merely having 
a common segment. It is therefore inconsistent^ as well as unnecessary and 
absurd, to' attempt to prove that this is impossible in the way that Euclid has 
done in this corollary. 

J. M. K. 
128, St. Paul's Road, Highbury. 



ON THE TREATMENT OF ASSISTANT-MASTERS IN 
MIDDLE-CLASS SCHOOLS. 
=^ To the Editor of the Quarterly Journal of Education. 

Sir, — Is it true that Assistant-Masters have " nice times of it ?" Such 
seems to be the prevalent opinion, and it is our aim in this paper to show that 
it is an erroneous one. True, in some places they are treated well, and are 
on the whole very comfortable, but in the majority of instances their residence 
in an educational establishment is anything but agreeable. Sonie have en- 
deavoured to picture the discoixifort to which they are subjected in a work of 
fiction ; this, however, does not answer the desired end, for the public are 
ready to say the matter is overdrawn. In this paper we shall therefore con- 
fine ourselves to fact, and refer to no incidents in proof of our assertions but 
such as have actually occurred. 

In the first place, they are/often provided with but very indifferent lodging. 
Where an assistant has not had the precaution to stipulate for a separate 
bedroom, he may be required to sleep in the same room with half a dozen or 
more boys. Or he may have a part curtained off (commonly called a 
" cubreal") from the general dormitory of the pupils. But suppose he has a 
room to himself, which perhaps is mostly the case. Let us take a survey of 
this apartment as the assistant enters it for the first time. It is situated in the 
highest story of the house — the garret. As the top of the room slopes with 
the roof, it is only in half of it that he can stand upright ; the walls are 
covered with a dirty paper showing an evident inclination to peel off; there 
is a washstand, but no towel or towel rail ; a narrow strip of carpet is laid on 
the side of his bed, but there is no chair ; though he has the luxury of a 
feather bed, the feathers in it are so few in number that the iron bottom of 
the bed is distinctly felt through it, and he rises in the morning unrefreshed 
and with aching limbs. Doubtless a look-out would tend to draw the mind 
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from its misery, if there was what is called " a good view" from, the wind<Mv ; 
but how the heart sinks when the only thing presented to the eye is the 
stable-yard of a low pot-house I 

And this uncomfortable state of things is frequently made worse by the 
careless way in which the attendance to the sleeping-room is left to the 
Servants. They, seeing that principal's wife or housekeeper does not make 
it her daily business to see that the room is properly " tidied up," pay to it 
what attention they think fit, and at the time most suited to their own con- 
-venience ; and so it happens that an assistant going to his room at noon, or 
even in the evening, finds it in precisely the same state as he left it in the 
morning. So great is the carelessness sometimes in this respect that a single 
towel has been left in the room for the assistant's use for a complete month. 

Again, it is presumed they have " nice times of it" from the time they are 
supposed to have at their own disposal. But in addition to the regular 
schoolwork, be it remembered, there is the superintendence of the pupils in 
the playground, which may fall to a man's lot to take every day, in which 
case he is fully engaged from the time the pupils rise in the morning to the 
time they retire at night. An assistant generally has to take this " play- 
ground" or " policeman's" duty every third or fourth day — but it is not of this 
we wish to speak at present, but to enquire if their comfort is at all increased 
by having time at their own disposal. In their leisure hours do assistants 
always wish to be walking out or idling about in the school and playground ? 
They certainly require a sitting-room. In one establishment the sitting-room 
was so low and damp that the assistants could not make use of it even in 
summer. In another case, the principal told his assistant (he kept but one) 
that he would always be welcome to sit with the family. In the winter, 
however, he was not asked to draw his chair nearer the fire than the table in 
the middle of the room, where he had had supper, while " the family," 
four in number, drew their seats found it in such a manner that, though 
frequently shivering with cold, an occasional glimpse of the fire was all that 
he could obtain. Occasionally the only place an assistant can use as his 
sitting-room and study is his bedroom, and, considering the state in which 
they are sometimes left, that is far from being pleasant. 

And this last even has been in one instance at least denied — ^a principal 
refusing to allow his assistants to sit in their bedrooms by day on any pretext 
whatever. 

While on this part of our subject we may also remark that they are often 
subjected to unnecessary'restraint or confinement. Some principals make their 
domestic arrangements such that it is next to impossible for the assistants to 
have any enjoyment of their hours of recreation. This is caused by the time 
being " split up" into small portions. Attendance at every meal is com- 
pulsory. On one half-holiday dinner comes an hour later, and on the other 
tea much sooner than on other days, All the assistants must be present 
when the pupils retire, though the presence of all is not really needed. Again, 
no one knows to an hour when the supper-bell will ring, and yet all must be 
ready to obey its call. They may not want any supper, they may wish to 
study, yet go they must, and spend some three-quarters of an hour there, 
often in perfect silence. A French master once broke this rule, and went 
to see the German master, who resided in the town. Returning at five 
minutes past ten, he rung the bell for admittance, when principal came to 
the door, but seeing who it was, he slammed the door in his face and 
locked it. Gentlemanly treatment ! (?) and such as the poor fellow deserved 
for having been deceived by his friend's clock, and come back five minutes 
behind the time. " Gentle is, that gentle does." A man is ever known by 
his deeds. In one school the assistants had supper with a few of the 
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€lder boys, and principal, locating himself in an adjoining room, from time 
to time applied his ear to the keyhole to catch their conversation. The 
custom of another (since retired) was to take a survey of the contents of his 
assistants' desks (which could not be locked) whenever an opportunity pre- 
sented itself. 

Notice also the manner in which some principals tyrannize over the 
junior assistants in their schools, while they treat the others with respect and 
kindness. Of course, senior masters are entitled to be treated with more 
confidence, and perhaps even to have more comfort than those who have had 
less experience, but we think in the performance of duties which both have 
to do, the same rules should apply to both. Yet such is not the case. 
In a certain school in the North, when the senior master was " on duty," 
the principal gave him the daily paper, which he could either read at his 
desk or with the boys in the playground — the boys required very little 
attention. But mark the difference in the attention required next day when 
the junior was " on duty." He must be constantly with them, and so among 
as to overhear their conversation ; and as for looking at a book or being 
one minute at his desk it must not be thought of. Such strict surveillance 
was the junior required to have over the pupils, while the senior, who was 
receiving about five times as much salary, could perform his " duty" 
almost as he liked. And how very pleasant it is for the junior 
assistant to be accosted by one of the pupils thus : "How is it, sir, 
that when you are on duty Mr. P makes you always be in the play- 
ground with us, and lets Mr. B , on his ' duty-day,' sit and read the 

paper at his desk ?" On one occasion, the junior assistant having just rung 
the bell for the pupils to come in to lessons, sat down at his desk. Prin- 
cipal just then coming into school said, " Mr. M , I must have you out 

with die pupils." " I have just rung the bell, sir, and they are coming in." 
" I must have them attended to in the playground ;" and so, though many 
were already in the school and heard this conversation, he had to go out 
^^in till the last one was in his place. In the same school the arrange- 
ments were that lessons should be prepared during the first half of the 
time allotted to each, and heard in the second part. Now what could 
the masters do during the time for preparation ? The two seniors were 
allowed to read, but the junior was obliged to sit and watch his class. 
Those boys did require so much attention ! Through his playground duty in 
winter time, an assistant caught a severe cold. What was the use of taking 
any remedy when he was continually obhged to leave the warm room, heated 
with teaching, to walk about in the cold playground. The night previous to 
the departure of the pupils for their Christmas vacation, however, he had a 
medicine prepared, to cure that cold, and it is well known that such a medi- 
cine would require him to be kept warm for at least the following day. It 
was a cold December morning ; principal and the senior master were going 
with the pupils, and the latter was then with them. Principal knew that the 
junior master should be kept warm, and yet insisted on his taking his usual 
post in the playground, and the consequence was that the cold became so 
much aggravated as at one time to threaten his life. Private circumstances 
placed that assistant in a certain sense in the principal's power — the latter 
Knew that power, and loved to display it. The way in which many principals 
seem to teach their pupils to respect the assistant-masters is by constantly 
finding fault with the latter while with their class. Instances of this are, as 
the auctioneers would say, " too numerous to mention." Another grievance 
is in connection with the food supplied to assistant-masters. Thiere are some 
schools (though we believe the number is rapidly decreasing) where sufficient 
food cannot be had, to say nothing about its quality. One assistant 
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assured us that he should have starved, had he not gone once a week tQ dine 
with his brother, who resided in town. In a large town in the county of 

Y was a small school, where the family, assistant, and pupils had their 

meals together. A fixed amount of bread and butter was supplied to the 
assistant and each pupil at breakfast and tea — and they were never asked to 
take more than their fixed allowance of either tea, or bread and butter (meat 
to breakfast was a luxury never thought of). By some means the assistant 
managed to have his bread cut a little thicker, whereupon principal told 
him it was not " gentlemanly" to eat it so thick ! At dinner the same 
economy was practised, and both pupils and assistant, being unable to 
appease their hunger with the quantify of dinner allowed them, were accus- 
tomed to send for bread and cheese from a neighbouring shop. 

In conclusion we will briefly refer to the fact that many principals of 
schools, in common with other employers, are accustomed to make great . 
misrepresentations when engaging the services of assistants. One said that 
his assistant's presence would be required in school eight hours a-day. The 
school hours really were from six to eight, from nine to half-past twelve, fronx 
two to five, and from six to seven 1 Assistant is told that his playground 
duty will be " comparatively trifling," while principal knows at the time it 
will be just the reverse. Twenty times in as many minutes is an assistant 
told he will have a comfortable home^ and be treated as one of the family. 
And what is the real state of the case when the assistant has taken up his 
abode in that comfortable home — (alas ! how different from the loved home 
of his childhood !) ? 

As one of the family, forsooth ! And yet because a governess is the 
daughter of a respectable tradesman, and not a " lady-bom," she is told she 
can't be allowed to sit in the parlour with the family, but must spend her 
evenings in a little room alone. As one of the family I and yet (more 
degrading to an assistant than ever !) there are two kinds of food — one for 
the family, and one for him. While the family have what is called " fresh 
butter," the assistants sit down at the same table and have bread 
covered with a buttery-looking substance which by its filthy smell excites 
loathing and disgust * 

Why these things have been endured so long, we know not But it is 
certainly time for assistants to take such steps as will secure their proper 
treatment in the future. N. Y. 
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An Elementary Physical Atlas^ Second Edition. By the Rev. J. P^ 
Faunthorpe, B.A., F.R.G.S., Vice-Principal of the Training College, 
Battersea. E. Stanford, 6, Charing Cross, S.W. 

" Undoubtedly, the best way for a student to familiarise himself with 
a knowledge of the physical features of a country, is by frequent map- 
drawing," (^ide introduction). This is quite true, and we should be glad 
to see the system extended. Excepting pupil teachers, and National 
and British schoolmasters, we believe no students undergo a thorough 
systematic course of training in this subject. The hints given in the 
book before us are excellent.^ The number of maps engraved is nine,, 
including the World, on Mercator's projection, the Continents, the- 
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British Islands, Palestine, &c. We cannot speak in too high tenns of 
the manner in which the map* are engraved, and heartily recommend 
the Atlas to all studerits. 

School Museums; with Suggestions for their Formation. By W. E. 
Bayles. H. West, 27, Damley Road, Hackney. 

This little brochure is evidently written by a gentleman who thoroughly 
understands his subject, and merits the most careful consideration of all 
engaged in tuition. By the aid of a museum, " information forces itself 
imperceptibly into the mind, and it is just that kind of information which 
tends most to expand one's conceptions." We believe, with the author, 
*' that it might be possible for every school to have a museum of its ownJ^ 
The pupils will always gladly assist in the formation, and it is wonderful 
the number of valuable articles they will collect. Fossils, eggs, botanical 
and ornithological specimens, will soon make a good show, and in the 
collection and concomitant inquiries, much information will be gained. 
Why should not every town, if not every school, have a local museum ? 

Theological Colleges and Cathedral Reform. By the Rev. G. W. PennE- 

THORNE, M.A. J. Parker and Co., London and Oxford. 
With great clearness and brevity our author shows that, Vhilst the 
learned professions require a special training after that received at the 
University, the church requires none. He therefore concludes that 
theological colleges are necessary to supply this want, for the instruction 
received upon theology and. similar subjects at Oxford* or Cambridge, is 
very little. 

The Method of Teaching Physical Science in Schools. By the Rev. W. 

TucKWELL, M. A., Head Master of the Taunton College School. 
We have here another opini<Jh as to the method of teaching science in 
our schools, and it deserves greater attention from the fact that Mr. 
Tuckwell speaks from experience. 

Hours in a Swiss Class-Room. By An English Schoolmaster:. 
Bickers and Son, Leicester Square. 

We have here a comparison, and also a criticism ; the former between 
the Swiss and English methods, the latter on the Swiss routine. Could 
any stranger speak in such eulogistical terms of English scholars, as the 
author does of the Swiss in the following extracts : — Of the class-room, 
he says : — "The floor is perfectly clean, and free from torn paper or 
traces of ink. ... I saw and handled school books in different forms, 
and I did not find a blot or a scribble in any of them. . . . Once only, 
and that from the " Sixth Form" room, I heard a very audible signal 
whistle — ^the pupils were by themselves — as I walked along the corridor 
with the professor." Altogether our " schoolmaster" gives praise to the 
pupils regarding discipline, and attention, but remarks that they do not 
possess the " physique" of the English school-boy. To sum up, he gives 
a remark made by a friend — " We have abundance of instruction, and 
excellent of its kind, but very little education." The remarks seem to 
be perfectly unbiassed, and may profitably be read by all. 
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Methods of teaching Arithmetic, A Lecture to the London Association 
of Schoolmistresses. Price 6d. By J. G. Fitch, M. A. E. Stanford, 
Charing Cross. 

The aim of the lecturer throughout is to show that the teaching of 
Arithmetic is too mechanical, there being too little of theoretical expla- 
nation. We cannot coincide with Mr. Fitch's conclusions, when he 
says — "Beyond the simplest additions and the power to check the 
items of a bill, the arithmetical knowledge required of any well-informed 
person in private life is almost nothing." However our differences will 
turn upon the interpretation given to the latter clause of this extract — 
" checking a bill" — ^what part of Arithmetic is required ? Fractions, 
Proportion, and Interest strike us at once as of paramount importance, 
his inference being that only the simple rules are required. His s)^tem 
of teaching, on the other hand, meets entirely with our concurrence, and 
we hope to see it extensively adopted. 

Ifow to Paint Magic Lantern Slides. Price 6d. By A. N. Rintoul. 

Brodi^ and Middleton, 79, Long Acre. 
This littie work will prove a good introduction to larger and more 
elaborate volumes. It is well for amateurs that Mr. Rintoul has 
studiously avoided, where possible, the use of technical expressions. 
He leads ^ the pupil by short and easy steps, from the mere outlines to 
the finished pictures. 

The English Language, its Grammar and History. Second Edition. 

By the Rev. H. Lewis, Lecturer at the Training College, Battersea, 

E. Stanford, Charing Cross. 
We had occasion to mention this volume on its first appearance. The 
additions which have been made to this edition add greatly to its value. 
If we state that we ourselves have adopted it as the text-book on 
grammar for our pupils, it will show our opinion better than by mere 
words. 

Murbfs Scripture Manuel. {Ezra, Nehemiah, Esther,) 

This little book — one of a series — ^will prove a valuable assistant to can- 
didates for the Oxford Local Examination for this year. For though it 
is of little use as a book of reference, since the student would gather 
little new information from it, after having read the text in the Bible 
" carefully and thoughtfully again and again till the 20th time " (as the 
author advises in his preface), yet the synopsis of the subject matter is 
thrown into a brief and compendious form, and the biographical and 
geographical notes are concise and to the point. All we can say with 
regard to the explanatory notes, is, that they might with advantage have 
been omitted. There are only two on Ezra, eleven on Nehemiah, and 
one on Esther, most of which are decidedly puerile, and upon points of 
which even the most superficial reader would need no explanation, while 
several passages of considerable difficulty are passed over unnoticed. 
As an analysis, therefore, we can highly recommend this little work. 
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but as to any valuable criticisms or useful infonnation (with the excep- 
tion of the bio^phical and geographical notes), the student of these 
books of the Bible will find it utterly useless. Mag. Coll. 

Adrift in a Boat By W. H. E. Kingston. Hodder and Stoughton, 
27, Paternoster Row. 

We have here depicted a picnic, at which were two young gentlemen, 
one a middy, the second wishing to be a middy. Strolling along the 
beach, these two found themselves on a secluded rock, in danger of 
being drowned. How they escaped from this peril, and had to undergo 
many strange and wonderful adventures in an open boat, a deserted 
ship, a raft, a privateer, a West Indian island, we leave our young rea- 
ders to find out for themselves.- The little book is excellently written, 
prettily bound, elegantly printed and illustrated, making it a very hand- 
some volume, suitable for presentation to the young. 

Ancient Classics for English Readers: First, 2 vols. The Iliad and 
Odyssey. Price 2s. 6d. per vol. Ed. by the Rev. W. L. Collins, M.A., 

Blackwood and Sons. 

• 

The idea which has culminated in the production of thqse ele- 
gant volumes, is entirely original, meritorious, and in every respect de- 
serving of success. It should be at once stated that we have before us 
no new translations, but connected narratives, giving the author's plot in 
prose, supplemented by some account of the ancient writer, and inter- 
spersed with specimens of our best translations which in any way help 
to elucidate the author's meaning. But let the editor speak for himself — 
he says : — " It is proposed to give in these little volumes some such in- 
troduction to the great writers of Greece and Rome, as may open to 
those who have not received a classical education — or in whose case it 
has been incomplete and fragmentary — a fair acquaintance with the con- 
tents of their writings and the leading features of their style." The 
success attained in this attempt will be better understood by perusing 
the following extracts : — Thus in the eleventh book of the Odyssey, the 
meeting and recognition of Ulysses and his mother is depicted. 

" The shade of his mother has been sitting meanwhile in gloomy silence, 
eyeing the coveted blood. Not until she had drank of it might she open 
her lips to speak, or. have power to recognise her son. To his eager inqui- 
ries as to her own fate and that of his father Laertes she made answer, that 
she herself had died of grief, and that the old man was wearing out a joyless 
life in bitter anxiety." 

And fiirther on, in the same book — 

" Ulysses confesses that he did not see all he might have seen ; for, when 
the pale ghosts in their ten thousands crowded round him with wild cries, 
the hero lost courage, fled back to his ship, and bade his comrades loose 
their cables, and put out at once to sea." 

Thus does the editor tell the tale, but we would say more of these^and 
other volumes at some future time. 

C. H. W. B. 
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Nature, A weekly Periodical of Science. Price 4d. Macmillan & Co- 

We have the first nineteen numbers of this excellent illustrated pub- 
lication before us, and can cordially recommend it. Every one engaged 
in imparting or gaining knowledge, should become a subscriber. It 
•contains the latest information upon the different sciences, and an epi- 
tomised account of the transactions of our learned societies. We shall 
describe it at greater length in our next issue, as we are just now- 
cramped for want of space, meanwhile let every reader order a copy for 
himself C. H. W. B. 

Fads and Dates, or the Leading Events in Sacred and Profane History, 
and the Principal Facts in the various Physical Sciences: the 
Memory being aided throughout by a simple and natural method, 
for Schools and Private reference. 3y the Rev. Alex. Mackay, 
LL.D., F.R.G.S. Blackwood & Sons. 

^ " The work," says the author in his preface, " is solely devoted to 
science and history, and mnemonics is merely employed as an auxiliary. 
It is by no means essential to the plan of the book." We may there- 
fore say a few words* upon each of the two characters in which this book 
presents itself, and regard it, first, as a treatise on science and history, and 
secondly, as containing a system of nmemonics. 

We have here, then, a few pages of astronomy, with tables of mean 
distances, times of revolution, &c.; a few pages of chemistry, with tables 
of atomic weights, boiling points, and so on ; some geographical and 
other tables of a similar kind; and, occupying the larger part of the 
work, a sort of universal history, principally composed of mere lists of 
events, with their dates attached. 

Now, of course, any compilation like this may be useful for reference, 
but it does not appear what else it could be useful for ; nor indeed does 
it appear what there is in this book to render it specially useful even in 
this capacity, except possibly the bringing together in one volume several 
different subjects. In what aspect are the tables of dates here given 
supposed to be better than other historical summaries, whether in the 
form of tables or otherwise ? And why could not the atomic weights of 
the elements be found equally well in any ordinary text book on chemis- 
try, or what is there to prevent any one who wants to know the area of 
Europe or the height of Mount Ararat from referring for the information, 
to any ordinary text book of geography ? And the book cannot have 
been intended by the author as an elementary treatise on science, or 
a book from which to learn history. Science and history can scarcely 
be learned from tables, and the few pages of introduction or explanation 
prefixed to each subject are utterly inadequate for any such purpose. 

Still, the book is intended to be used in schools ; and this being 
the case, much even of the explanation which is given is ludicrously 
out of place. Only think of the absurdity of introducing a series of 
historical tables by an Egyptological discussion, and " some of the pecu- 
liarities of the Great Pyramid synoptically considered 1" This rhapsody, 
or some of it, seems indeed not to be the author's own, but contributed 
hy enthusiastic Egyptologists, but it is none the less out of place. 
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Surely something less uncertain, and less utterly barren and useless 
might have been contrived " for schools " than a long account of a sup- 
posed " astro-chronological " and " other cosmic references " of a pyra- 
. mid, and of its " standard measure, as having originated national stan- 
dards," and such like matter. The author had already, in his astrono- 
mical tables, given the distance of the earth from the sun, " as indicated 
by the Great Pyramid of JeerehT But even some of the "dates and 
facts " are very strange. Think of a man professing to know that about 
B.C. 2000 was probably the date of the arrival of the Pelasgi in Greece 
and Italy ; and that Argos was founded in B.C. 1856 ; or again, that 
Cadmus introduced the Phoenician alphabet into Greece in B.C. 1551 ; 
or, still better, that the marriage of Helen took place in B.C. 1216 ! It 
is pretty well, too, to give the date at which the Etruscans ("possibly 
a Teutonic nation!") descend from the Rhietian Alps, &c. Surely 
"facts " enough might have been found for a small book, without filling 
up space with fables and conjectures referring to non-historical times. 

But of the author's mnemonics we can speak with almost unqualified 
praise. His system is beautifully simple and easy, and even if the reader 
should object to some of his applications of it, new ones can readily be made 
in any case, to meet any want or suit any taste. It would be as unfair to 
the author to reveal his system as to a novelist to disclose his plot, and we 
shall not do so. But so far as a system of artificial memory for numbers is 
useful or applicable at all, we can confidently recommend Dr. Mackay's 
invention. Of course some doubts may be raised as to the general 
advantage of such methods of learning or teaching. It may be tiiought 
that there is some danger of their becoming mere aids to " cram," of 
their tending to the substitution of mere mechanical knowledge for 
real intelligent appreciation of a subject. But even if it is necessary to 
guard against abuses of this kind, there may still be a legitimate use for 
these artificial aids to the memory, and it would be unfair and ungracious 
• to deny that Dr. Mackay has devised one, which, within its own range, 
leaves nothing to be desired. J. C. V. 

Salient Points of Scripture History, Historical Books. By E. Cooper. 

Longmans, Green & Co. 
A COMPREHENSIVE little work, well adapted to meet the wants of Sun- 
day school teachers. 

Middle Class Examiner, ist Book. is. Gleig*s Series. Longmans, 

Green & Co. 
It is found advantageous sometimes to give pupils, a series of ex- 
amination papers, proposed by a stranger, so as to test the real know- 
ledge of the student. The questions of the master are apt to be confined 
to too narrow a channel. The Examiner before us seems to answer 
exactly this purpose. 

The Science of Arithmetic. By J. Cornwall, Ph. D., and J. G. Fitch, 
M.A. Twelfth edition. Simpkin, Marshall & Co., Stationers' Hall 
! Court 
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School Arithmetic. By J. Cornwall, Ph. D., and J. G. Fitch, M.A* 
Tenth edition. Simpkin, Marshall & Co., Stationers' Hall Court. 

Lessons in Arithmetic. By J. Brown. Dean & Son, Ludgate Hill. 

The Civil Service Book-Keeping. Book-Keeping no Mystery. By an 

Experienced Book-Keeper, late of H.M. Civil Service. Lockwood 

& Co., 7, Stationers' Hall Court. 
Some of the books in the above-mentioned list have been so long 
before the public, and are so well worthy of the confidence which has 
been placed in them that we have simply to state they have reached 
another edition. The first of these books more especially merits the 
attention of more advanced scholars. It is not intended, and therefore 
not adapted for beginners, but those who already possess some know- 
ledge of the subject, will be greatly assisted in their fixture studies 
by consulting the excellent definitions and explanations it contains. 

The Lessons in Arithmetic is a really useful little work, adapted for 
the youngest students. We have here numbers connected with real 
tangible bodies, and not with mere abstract quantities, as is so often the 
case in works of this kind. In actual practice we ourselves often find it 
advisable to leave out those rules and measures which necessitate the 
multiplying and dividing by fractional numbers such as 2 J or 5 J, till 
the student is more advanced. An unlimited number of questions may 
be given to illustrate the measures without including these. Mr. Brown ' 
gives the student some idea of simple fractions before entering upon the 
study of weights and measures, which in many cases is a very good plan. 
Our author, generally very clear, and emulating Professor Bain in his 
love of repetition, unfortunately falls into a grave error at the com- 
mencement of the volume. He says — 

"Suppose it be asked, 'How many are 50 men, 28 horses, 17 hats, 
14 pounds of sugar, and 16 gallons of ale?' It is very plain that they 
cannot be added together," &c. He then goes on to explain, that to 
add numbers together, they must possess a general name. Immediately 
after this explanation he gives examples of unlike quantities to be added 
together^ by giving a general name to each ; but we would ask, what 
general name can be given — so as to make young children understand— \.o 
such things as 13 balls, 9 bats, and 12 wickets; or 161 goats, 10 16 
sheep, 120 pigs, and 1469 mules. Certainly maturer minds understand 
that balls, bats, and wickets are articles; or goats, sheep, pigs, and mules, 
animals; but a boy would never comprehend this distinction. With this 
one exception, we think Mr. Brown has performed his work well, and 
we can confidently recommend his little manual. 

We have only to remark that the Civil Service Book- Keeping seems 
clear and concise, and exactly such a text-book as students require ; but 
after all, book-keeping is best learned in the office. C. H. W. B. 
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POLITICAL ECONOMY AS A MEANS OF EDUCATION. 

By Professor J. E. T. Rogers. 

TERYBODY who writes or speaks about education admits that 
the success with which it is carried out is relevant to the ful- 
ness with which it effects two results. These are the extent 
to which it gives information, and the precision with which it 
trains the mind. It professes to assist two powers, the memory and the 
understanding, to make the mind a storehouse of facts, and to give pre- 
cision and quickness to its inferences. Now it is probable that no per- 
son doubts that the ends of education are those which are stated, but it 
should also be remembered that the means by which these results are 
arrived at are multiform, and that they will best succeed in teaching the 
young who have the skill to select the best aids tQwards these purposes, 
and to turn them to account as they deal with individual minds. 

It is by no means difficult to train the memory to the performance of 
great feats, provided the teacher can discover some means of associat- 
ing objects which shall be easy and suggestive. An ingenious gentle- 
man, Mr. Stokes, has carried this art of technical memory to great per- 
fection. Some of his pupils, mere boys, who have exhibited the results 
of his method in public, have with the greatest ease and accuracy 
repeated hundreds of figures, and have recited passages in a way which 
no unassisted or natural memory could have achieved. Now such an 
act or such a faculty has a great value, and its exhibition is very showy, 
but it is thoroughly subsidiary to the true object of education, that of 
training the mind. People may know a heap of things, may quote 
dates, facts, with surprising accuracy and abundance, and yet be almost 
incapable of a logical act. It is to be feared, since the possession of a 
quick memory is a showy gift, that teachers have much more frequently 
busied themselves with imparting mere knowledge than with finding the 
means by which this knowledg'e may be most usefully employed, and 
the mind be rendered most capable of turning this material to account. 
Fortunately for general education, one of the most useful and neces- 
sary parts of it is in the highest sense educational. The science of 
VOL. II. ^ '10 
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abstract numerical quantities, which is called arithmetic, since it supplies 
the mind with processes by which rapid calculations are to be made, is an 
absolute necessity for mercantile business. But it is in the fullest sense 
an abstract science, for it takes numbers apart from objects, and enables 
the mind to arrive at such conclusions about the proportion in which 
such numbers stand to each other, as could not be conceived by objects 
of sense. It is with the greatest difficulty that a savage can be made to 
extend thfe narrow ideas of number which his experience has supplied 
him with, while a quick child can solve arithmetical problems with ease, 
and would solve them more easily if teachers* took greater pains to ex- 
plain the principles on which arithmetical processes are founded. 

On the other hand the immediate utility of the study of geometry is 
not nearly so considerable as that of arithmetic. It is also a purely 
abstract science. It has no counterpart in experience, for no physical 
object of sense corresponds to the definitions which the geometrician 
gives. Hence Sir 'William Hamilton asserted that geometry is the 
highest effort of the imagination. But its high educational value con- 
sists in the fact that it is a great means of mental discipline, that it 
accustoms the mind to exact and consecutive reasoning, and that there- 
fore, if it be properly taught, it is an admirable means by which the 
logical faculties may be exercised. 

When Greek and Latin, as written by ancient authors, (for Latin was 
studied without interruption from the days of the Roman Empire) were 
made the basis of a liberal education at the conclusion of the fifteenth 
century, the learning contained in these authors was as much studied as 
the style and finish of their works. In the latter they are still unsur- 
passed, in the former they are generally antiquated and often demons- 
trably in error. But at the re^ ival of letters Aristotle was an absolute 
authority in physical and mental science, Virgil and Cato in agriculture, 
Celsus and Galen in medicine, Virturius in architecture, and so on with 
other useful arts and sciences. These persons have indeed ceased to be 
authorities, but classical learning is still conceived by many to be the best 
training of the mind, because these two ancient languages are precise 
and copious, and singularly logical in their construction and forms. A 
man who only knows his own language, it is said, knows no language. 
The meaning, of this seeming paradox is that the only way in which men 
can prevent words having the mastery over them, is to translate them 
into things, and one of the best ways of doing this is to translate them 
into other words in another tongue. Now as the 'constitution of the 
human mind has not changed and does not change, the best vehicle for 
this exercise is a language which has been at once the medium by which 
the most subtle thoughts have been expressed, and the most enduring 
conceptions have been impressed on the mind. 

Now from these positions it will be plain that if any science can be 
found which combines at once the characteristics of supplying know- 
ledge of immediate practical value, and of forming the mind by training 
it and rendering its perceptions and reasonings acute and clear, we get 
in such a science an educational instrument of the highest possible 
value. But there is no branch of human knowledge which contains 
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these characteristics in so eminent a degree as political economy does. 
It must indeed be allowed that the subject is a difficult one, an,d cannot 
be easily presented in an elementary form, for reasons which will be 
alleged. But this difficulty is not insuperable. There is no reason why ^ 
the special science of modem civilization should not be exhibited in an 
intelligible and elementary shape. 

Let us see what the science of political economy professes to do. It 
proposes to disclose the conditions under which wealth can be best ac- 
quired and distributed, of how the greatest possible number of persons 
can subsist in the greatest possible comfort, at the least possible cost of 
labour. As far, therefore, as the material interests of society go, it is 
eminently beneficent in its intentions. It does not profess to discuss 
the moral interests of society, and this for two reasons; first because it 
is desirable that matters of human knowledge which cr.n be kept distinct, 
should, for cl earn essV sake, be kept separate, and next because the moral 
and material interests of society act Ynutually on each other. An offence 
against moral duty does not become more amiable when it is shown to 
be a loss as well as a crime, and human nature is quite as much pro- 
voked by moral badness when it is shown to impoverish as well as to 
dishonour society. Political economy proves that to be a waste which 
morality proves to be a wrong. 

There is no great difficulty in showing how wealth is acquired ; 
political economists are generally agreed upon this branch of their sub- 
ject. It is not, however, quite as easy to show how wealth is best dis- 
tributed. Not indeed that this part of the science is less capable of 
demonstration than the other ; but here we have to deal with private 
interests, with prejudices, with habits, and a host of other accidental 
anomalies which disturb the judgment, and warp men. It would not 
be difficult to illustrate this fact by a hundred examples, were this the 
proper place to state them or expound them. They can however all be 
tested by one rule, put in the form of a question. Can it be shown 
that this or that law, regulation, custom, practice, tends to impoverish or 
distress some persons in order to exalt or increase the natural proportion 
which others should enjoy? If the question is answered in the affirma- 
tive, the solution of the problem and the discovery of the remedy is a 
matter of duty as well as interest ; for it is clear that such accidental 
and irregular benefits as are obtained under such circumstances inflict a 
far greater injury on those who suffer by the inequality, than they can 
confer advantage on a favoured class of persons by their imposition. 
For instance, to illustrate the case by an example on the merits of which 
every one now is happily agreed. A tax on foreign * food might have 
been a benefit to landowners and farmers ; but it was an enormous 
mischief and injury to the labouring classes, and therefore it was in- 
capable of any defence whatsoever. 

It will be seen, therefore, that political economy is eminently an in- 
ductive science. In other words, in order to maintain its pretensions to 
accuracy, it must interpret facts, and discover principles in them. It 
does not lay down a few axioms and definitions, and then proceed to 
draw a set of conclusions from abstract hypotheses ; but it analyses the 
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fatniliar phenomenon of social life. And it may be obsep^ed that just 
in so far as political economists have used the method of inductive dis- 
covery, so far have they established their science, and contrariwise, 
when they have attempted to make their interpretation depend on a few 
h priori principles they have egregiously failed. 

Now it, will be impossible for a future generation to form a just and 
accurate estimate of public and private interests, unless the study of 
political economy forms a necessary branch of school learning. It 
ought to form a portion of the teaching given in the first form of every 
school. Nay, it is possible to go further and say that no education, from 
the lowest to the highest, should be considered as other than imperfect, 
unless the elementary truths of this master science of modem civilization, 
law, and government are comprehended. A very little teaching would 
show to demonstration what are the true relations of labour and capital, 
producer and consumer, and tend more to make up that ruinous quarrel 
between employer and employed which is the disgrace and danger of 
modem society, than anything else. A brief instruction in a few facts 
and principles would show the real significance of pauperism, its causes 
and its cure. It would take no great labour to learn what is the mean- 
ing of taxation, why it is levied, how it is distributed, and what is the^ 
use made of its proceeds ; and above all, the study of political economy 
would give the death-blow to those destructive notions of communism, 
which will, if anything can, destroy civilization and society together. 

Government has slowly come to the conclusion that its business is 
not to direct the conscience or control the faith of a people. It is 
leaving these matters to other influences, which are not the less effectual 
because they are spontaneous and voluntary. It follows then that its 
business is being confined to the material interests of society; those 
interests in short, the adjustment of which it is the business of the 
political economist to discover. Now governments, if they are wise, 
invite criticism, just as in free countries, at least, they are built up from 
public bpinion. But public opinion should be instructed in matters of 
primary interest to all, and so all parties are agreed that the people 
should be educated. But education, apart from higher aims, (on the 
method of which differences subsist and probably will subsist), must at 
least fit men for the business of life. The business of life is to earn 
one's bread honestly, and to get by lawful and fair means the just 
return for one's labour, to secure one's own rights, and to respect those 
of others. On these topics, the science of political economy gives in- 
struction, and gives it with absolute precision. It tells, when rightly 
stated, the laws which govern the material interests of society as ac- 
curately as a physiologist tells the structure of organic bodies, almost as 
accurately as a chemist does the analysis of compound substances, or 
an astronomer does the motions of the planets and stars. It differs from 
these exact sciences only because its laws may be violated. But they are 
violated only to the serious detriment of the man who breaks them, 
and of the society which suffers or commits the breach. 

James E. Thorold Rogers. 
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MODERN FRENCH HISTORIOGRAPHY. 
" By J. R. MoRELL, 

(Late one q/ Her Majesty's Ittspectors of Schools.) 

IRCUMSTANCES have directed my attention during a resi- 
dence of some years in France to the average knowledge of 
history, especially of their own country, possessed by the 
intelligent classes, and to the manner in which history is con- 
veyed to the minds of the youth of France in their colleges. 

I cannot say that I have been greatly surprised at the results, for I 
did not expect much, knowing liow much more griindlich our friends 
the Germans are in all such matters. Yet as many of their schools 
in highest repute, such as St Cyr, the Naval Schools of Brest and 
Rochefort, &c., put forward history as a very important subject in 
their programme, and I think with reason, it was natural to suppose that 
at least fact would be their theme rather than fiction. Such, however, 
is far from being the case, and it is painful to find in the classical works 
on history, put into the hands of French youth, such invariable departures 
from truth when national vanity is concerned, that even their most 
highly approved historical works and all their lesser works, which are 
generally taken from the former, come rather into the category of 
mythology than of history. As a natural result the average mind of 
the intellectual classes is discoloured by a degree of inaccuracy in all 
statements relating especially to their recent military history, that must 
provoke a smile in every impartial inquirer.* 

It is not necessary to go far for evidence of the statements here 
advanced. " The History of the Revolution, Consulate, and Empire," 
by M. Thiers, received the great prize of the Institute as the crowning 
work of the day, and to a certain extent this was merited on account 
of the excellence of its style and eloquence of its language. But it is 
unfortunate that here again, as in so many things in France, matter 
should be lost sight of for the sake of manner, substance for shadow. 
Without going minutely into details at present, even a cursory survey of 
this far-famed history, which is a kind of apotheosis of Napoleon I., 
shows the very different way in which history is treated on the opposite 
banks of the Rhine. Where a patient German inquirer devotes years to 
the toilsome gathering of the most authentic and various materials in a 
multitude of languages,t and then works them into a history, some- 
times cumbrous in form, generally wanting in elegance, and almost 
always unadorned, plain, and dispassionate, — the French historian, 
typified by Thiers, gives time, it is true, to his studies, but, ignorant of 

* This remark applies even to such able thinkers and ^^'riters as Victor Cousin, Michelet, 
and Thierry." Th^ current school histories are quite beneath criticism, but it is very credit- 
able to the French army and navy that some of the most impartial judgments of recent 
military events have emanated from the pens of men belonging to those honourable pro- 
fessions. As exam'ples we may cite Lieutenant Guerin's "Histoire de la Guerre de 
Russie, 1858," an excellent work ; General Foy's " Peninsular War, " and Colonel Charras' 
••Account of the Campaigns of Waterloo and Leipzig."^ 

+ As in the case of Niebuhr's Rome. 
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most languages save his own, and undervaluing most public documents 
save those of his own archives, thinks he has achieved a great success in 
producing an elaborate, ornate, and perhaps brilliant structure, wanting 
in all solid foundation, limping on one leg into the light, and practically- 
worthless as a true record of events to be handed to posterity. For 
such works at best have only the advantage of swelling out the national 
vanity to exaggeration, and though the idea of being invincible is 
said to be an element in making you so, it has the disadvantage of 
blinding you to all improvements and inventions around, to petrify 
you in a stratum of past glory, and, as in the attitude of modern 
France and Prussia, to see other more sensible and reasonable nations 
shoot ahead of you, and threaten to overmatch you even in the very 
arts on which you pride yourself most. 

The previous remarks on the deficiencies in French historiography 
apply to the principal popular writers whose names are mostly ia 
vogue, and whose works are the favourites with the public. They 
also apply, but in a less degree and in a modified form, to works in 
some points of startling excellence, and emanating from men justly 
estimated for penetration of thought and erudition. Indeed, very few 
French works on history escape the false colouring of over-partiality 
and misrepresentation in favour of their own country. 

Among the writers most free from this censure we may notice Guizot, 
the Prince Albert de Broglie, Montalembert, and Villemain. But it is 
painful even in special historical works on the great discoveries in 
science to find that French historians scarcely ever do justice to those 
of their neighbours, almost always arrogating all great inventions to 
themselves, either directly or indirectly. Accordingly the steam engine 
is referred to Papin, the electric telegraph to Armpere, photography to 
Daguerre, &c., while attempts are made to diminish the intellectual 
value, and even inventive power of men such as Bacon and Newton, by 
accusing them either of plagiarism, or of being mere imitators in con- 
trast with the sublime genius and originality of Descartes and Pascal. 

It is pleasant to pass from such a foolish display of national vanity 
to the broader and more impartial judgment of the great writers of 
Germany. 



ENGLISH HISTORY.* 

1. Describe in words a voyage from England to India by the Suez Canal ; and mention 
the principal places of interest which would be passed on the way. 

2. Name the Sovereigns who were reigning in England at the close of each century 
from the ninth to the eighteenth successively. 

3. Which of our English Sovereigns have been personally engaged in War? Give 
particulars. 

4. Who were the Lollards, the Jacobites, the Fifth Monarchy Men, and the Non-jurors 
respectively ? 

5. Give some particulars respecting Stephen Langton, Perkin Warbeck, Monk. Sir 
John Oldcasile, Sir Thomas More, William Penn, and Judge Jeffreys. 

6. Describe the Geographical posifon of each of the following places, and the everts 
which have made it memorable : — Lcv\«_s, Naseby, Sedgmoor, Dunbar, Towton, La Hogue, 
X>ondonderry, Stamford Bridge. 

7. Give some estimate of the Population of England at the death of Charles II., and 
y what were then the most important and populous English towns. 

* These questions are taken from the Matriculation Papers, Lond. Univ. Jan. 1870. ; 
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"TAKING PLACES." 
By Ascott R. Hope, 

Author of ** Book About Boys" ''Book About Dominies y "Stories of School Life" <&»^., &»c. 

pNCE upon a time, when performing the duties of a school- 
master, I was honoured by a visit from a gentleman who 
announced himself as being in possession of the most ad- 
vanced views on educational subjects, and seemed inclined 
to look upon my comparatively old-fashioned ideas with pity not un- 
mingled with contempt. In a quiet, patronizing manner, he pooh- 
poohed the -systems and apparatus by which the gentle dew of instmr- 
tion was being sprinkled on the minds of my pupils, and gave me to 
understand that he had changed all that long ago ; and especially, on 
there being exhibited to him a register in which the boys were marked 
according to their places in the class, he handled it with a sort of amused 
curiosity, as if it were a relic of some antediluvian age. " Dear me," 
he said, " so you take places, do you ? Dear me !" These last two 
words he repeated several times, with an expressiveness of tone which 
rivalled Burleigh's nod in the force of its meaning. It was evident that 
he looked upon us as very far behind the times. 

I inquired of this gentleman how he would record the progress of 
his pupils, and he explained to me that he gave them marks at his 
discretion, according to the value of their answers, the boys always 
remaining in the same places, and all danger of unfairness or disturbance 
being thus obviated, while at the same time a becoming air of calm and 
dignity was given to scholastic proceedings, and a due check was put 
upon the restlessness and love of change which are found to characterize 
idle urchins. 

This plan is not a new one, but I hear of its being adopted so much 
now-a-days that I am tempted to write in defence of the good old custom 
of taking places, at least in the case of boys up to a certain age. It 
may seem too small a matter to be treated in such a periodical as 
this, but I think it worthy of serious consideration. 

I am not going to enter into the question of whether a spirit of emu- 
lation is or is not desirable in public teaching, but the affirmative being 
taken for granted, I hold that it is better to allow boys to take places 
in a class and mark them accordingly than to register the value of each 
answer they may give. 

In the first place this latter plan takes up too much of the master's 
time and attention. Wherever possible a teacher should avoid sitting 
at a desk and hampering himself with pen and paper or even a book. 
He' should stand or walk about with the subject he is teaching in his 
mind, and his attention fixed wholly on his pupils. They should be 
before him like the notes of a piano, and with voice, hands, and eyes he 
should play upon them as it were, using his previously-acquired know- 
ledge of their character and mental state to produce the execution and 
expression which prove him a masterly performer. Some teachers are 
fit for no higher performance than turning a sort of intellectual barrel- 
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organ, but all really good teaching is done under a certain afflatus which, 
joined to experience, gives a man the power of striking the right notes and 
chords almost without knowing how. Now consider what sort of music 
you would get out of a musician whom you should require, as soon as 
he had struck a note, to record it upon paper. You can slowly turn 
the barrel-organ with one Jiand and write down its sweet strains with 
the other, but — to drop this metaphor — in teaching boys you must give 
up your whole mind to magnetizing their minds, so that you may lead 
them where you will. This is found so hard even when the whole mind 
is thrown into the task, that we must fear the results if we are to be tied 
down to the ever-recurring labour of petty calculations, which to some 
minds — and those not perhaps the least adapted for teaching— rare a 
most irksome bondage. The schoolmaster's main business is to preach, 
too much serving of tables may curb and dull his energy, but no amount 
of such service or of the barrel-organ preaching which it makes possible 
will avail to arouse his congregation or to drive home his lesson. 

No one denies that taking places has the effect of keeping the boys 
much more alive to their work. In the case of masters who sit sleepily 
at a desk and pass down questions in regular succession in such manner 
that the boys can make a fair guess as to what part of the lesson they 
will be called upon to say, and can give themselves up, when their turn 
is not near, to pleasant vacancy of mind or ingenious annoyances 
inflicted upon their neighbours, — in the case of such men the plan they 
adopt does not make much difference. But a man who himself is lively, 
who understands when, how, where, and what to ask his boys, — whose 
questions will come now slowly and deliberately, now rattling like a 
shower of bullets, apparently shot at random, but in reality going 
straight to a mark, cannot fail to inspire the class with some of his own 
liveliness, and especially if he makes use of the plan of changing places. 
Boys hate droning and sitting still ; whatever they are, they are not 
barrel-organs. This phase of human nature is not natural, but manu- 
factured by long and careful processes of education. Boys will not 
listen to a lecture, but they love the excitement of being on the qui vive 
for a question by which they may gain or lose places. Let them have 
this excitement to counteract the deadening effects of mental exertion. 
Are we never to hear the end of the old theory that education is best 
conducted under the influence of soporifics ? How I have pitied a class 
of healthy boys who were " sitting under" a grave and reverend seignior, 
looking so quiet, and good, and stupid. My own master — may the 
Muses bless him for it ! — ^was not an Orbilius of this type. He not 
only had a great deal of changing places, but was not averse to a sub- 
dued dance of triumph upon such occasions, and thus and in similar 
ways allowed a great deal of steam to escape which might otherwise 
have generated less harmless explosions. I am sure that he was wise, 
and yet there were certain critics who shook their heads over his 
teaching performances, because in them he was a long way from pre- 
senting the idea of a spectacled owl gravely grinding classical music out 
of a barrel-organ. 

I only know one respectable objection to taking places, and that 
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is the supposed unfairness of the marks obtained in this manner. 
Every schoolmaster knows that there is a chance that a boy's place 
at the end of a lesson may not always represent the value of his 
work upon it ; but too much is made of this chance. If you mark 
at the end of every lesson — not at the end of the day, as is the 
practice in some schools — you will get results which on the whole 
will be as fair as you can expect. Marking for answers has also an 
element of unfairness. The judgment of the master is here supposed 
to be called in to redress any possible injustice ; but if I were a boy 
I think I would rather trust to the veriest chance than to the judg- 
ment of some masters, especially when this judgment, or want of 
judgment, has to be exercised on the spur of the moment It is not 
easy to prevent a boy who has answered right from going above a 
boy who has answered wrong ; it is very easy to make a mistake in 
determining degrees of rightness and wrongness. When an answer 
which was quite right was given in a slow, hesitating manner we 
should be apt to be disgusted and to mark it at a low value, while 
we might be more favourably disposed than we ought towards a smart 
confidence which was almost wrong. For I must hold by the modem 
heresy that even schoolmasters are but men. 

It is said that in place-taking forms some masters are found to be 
unduly favourable to boys who have curly hair, or bright eyes, or 
winning ways, or some other peculiarity exercising a charm on the 
magisterial mind, but I believe that this partiality would find a wider 
scope in the marking book than in the form. The same infatuation, if 
it may be so called, which might lead a master to think his favourite 
more deserving than a schoolfellow, would certainly make him think the 
said favourite more deserving than he really was, and the marks of this 
lucky youth would be likely to be given on the most liberal scale. Then 
on the former plan any favouritism which might be shown would be 
shown in public, whereas on the latter partiality would escape detection, 
which even in the case of a schoolmaster is a step towards redress. 
And, at all events, there would be much more room for suspit:ions of 
favouritism when the master's judgment and a marking book kept the 
secret of the value which every boy's work had gained. 

Then a timid boy may be thought to be at a disadvantage in a place- 
taking form. He may be disconcerted by the rapidity with which he is 
required to answer, confused by the bustle around him, even, it is 
whispered, threats may have been used by other boys to keep him from 
going above them. There are, indeed, schools of which the tone is so 
bad that some boys are prevented from taking a fair place by the bully^ 
ing both of boys and masters, but in such schools a great deal more has 
to be done than the mere change of the system of marking. 

In the next number I trust to point out some weapons which the 
master of a place-taking form has in his hands if he can and will use 
them. 

To be continued. 
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SHORT ESSAYS ON POPULAR NOTIONS OF EDUCATION. 

IV. — MR. FROUDE's notions. 

[HERE are many men now living who can write greater non- 
sense than Mr. j. A. Froude ; but it may be doubted whether 
there are many who can write it better. It is something to 
be able to make fancies seem like facts, and bad reasoning 
like good ; but to make superficial nonsense seem like profound truth, 
to make a perverse crotchet look like the proved solution of a great and 
important problem, to give to mere " popular notions " the aspect of 
solemn and almost painful realities — this shows real genius. And this 
is something like what Mr. Froude has done in the address (from which 
some extracts have already been given in this Journal) delivered in 
March, 1869, before the Scotch University of which he had been chosen 
rector. 

We purpose in this essay to give a sketch of Mr. Froude's ideas on 
education, as the;re stated, adding comments of our own where his facts 
seem questionable, or his reasons too deep for common understanding. 
But we would ask our readers not to be content with our account 01 
Mr. Froude*s opinions, but to go through the address itself, which, as 
it has been printed and published in the form of a book, must be taken 
as a calm and deliberate statement of the views of the author. 

" To make us know our duty and do it, to make us upright in act, 
and true in thought and word, is the aim of all instruction that deserves 
the name," says Mr. Froude. Very noble words ; but as it is quite pos- 
sible to be upright and true without learning to read or to count — as in 
fact reading and counting have not the slightest possible connexion with 
truth and honesty — it is already clear that if education is to be taken in 
sp very peculiar a sense, it would have been better to use another word, 
or at least to begin with a clear definition which should exclude all re- 
ference to intellectual training. 

Then Mr. Froude goes on to describe, with seeming approbation, the 
system of education which prevailed in former times, and to find fault 
with the systems, and indeed with the very ideas of education, which 
are accepted in our own time. . 

" A boy was instructed in some positive calling by which he could 
earn his bread and become a profitable member of the commonwealth." 
Besides this there were "parish schools in which he was taught to read, 
and if he showed any special talent that way, he was made a scholar, 
and trained for the ministry." But no one in those times (about three 
centuries ago) " thought of what we call * enlarging the mind.* " 

Now, there can be no doubt as to the advantage of some positive call- 
ing. But are not people taught positive callings at the present day just 
as much as they were in the sixteenth century ? Has the knowledge of 
all mechanical arts become obsolete ? Are there no smiths and car- 
penters now? or are the smiths and carpenters of our own time so 
spoiled by enlargement of the mind, or otherwise, that they are unworthy 
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to be compared with those of a few hundred years ago ? And yet what 
does Mr. Froude mean if he does not mean this? Whether the learning 
of a trade should be regarded as a part of education or not, is a mere 
question of words. It is perhaps more convenient to separate the two 
things, and regard education as confined to moral and intellectual train- 
ing. But at any rate, if in the good old times people learned trades, 
and also went to school and learned to read, they do much the same 
even now. 

Speaking to a Scotch audience, Mr. Froude'of course speaks primarily 
of Scotch institutions ; but though for a long time there were " no parish 
schools in England .... the object was answered by the church 
catechizing, and the Sunday school." But how long have there been 
Sunday schools ? 

Then with regard to higher studies and those who pursued them. 
There are two ways, it appears, of being independent-^if you require 
much you must produce much, if you produce little you must learn to 
require little. "Those whose studies added nothing to the material 
wealth of the wor^d, were taught to be content to be poor. They were 
a burden to others, and the burden was made as light as possible." 
One would have thought that if those who produce little should require 
little, those who produce nothing should require nothing — that the 
burden upon others should not be made as light as possible, but taken 
away altogether. If those who add nothing to the material wealth of 
the world do no good whatever, why should they receive anything at 
all ? if they do good, why should it be assumed, without proof or reason, 
that they do so little good that they ought to be content to be poor ? 
And in fact they did, it would seem, take the strangest means of being 
independent which ever were heard of. " The laws against mendicancy 
in all countries were suspended in favour of scholars wandering in pur- 
suit of knowledge." So to be independent is to do no good to others— r 
to want — not nothing but — only a little from others — and to get that 
little by systematic begging. 

The old forms of education, it seems, including the " discipline of 
poverty,'* are dying away, and we get instead what are called " enlarg^^ 
minds." Education has got to be instruction in everything which can 
be taught or* learned. "Under this system," says Mr. Froude, "teach- 
ing becomes cramming." And then he indulges in somef popular abuse 
of " cramming," the whole subject of which we intend to discuss in a 
future essay. 

" Our old universities are struggling against these absurdities " (of 
teaching too much or expecting too much to be learned). Yet even 
there things are not much more satisfactory. A man who has been 
through Oxford " cannot earn a sixpence for himself. An Oxford edu- 
cation fits a man extremely well for the trade of gentleman. I do not 
know for what other trade it does fit him as at present constituted." 
Now, is it, or ought it to be, the function of a university to teach 
" trades ?" Is Mr. Froude himself prepared to say that he would trans- 
form the lecture rooms into work shops — that sawing and planing should 
take the place of history — that the chopping of wood, or of butcher's 
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meat perhaps, should be substituted for logic — that knife-grinding should 
succeed to Latin prose composition ? Or if he does not mean this, does 
he mean that the " trade " of a lawyer, or a doctor, should be taught (the 
latter at least we suppose is taught to some extent), and that the univer- 
sity should become a feeble imitation of Lincoln's Inn, or St. Bartholo- 
mew's Hospital ? Or does he mean anything at all beyond a rhetorical 
flourish ? But to proceed. " More than one man who has taken high 
honours there, who has learnt faithfully all that the university undertakes 
to teach him, has been seen in these late years breaking stones upon a 
road in Australia. That was all he was found to be fit for when brought 
in contact with the primary realities of things." 

A man who has learnt faithfully all that the university undertakes to 
teach him, including the practice of medicine for instance, of which 
there is a professorship at Oxford, is fit for nothing but breaking stones I 
Now the fact is that a man who has learnt a very small part of what the 
university undertakes to teach, may earn a thousand a-year, or there- 
abouts, as professor in an Australian university. But accepting Mr. 
Froude's stone-breaking story — the date is very vague : " these late 
years," as regards Australia, is very much what "these last few cen- 
turies" would be in speaking of Europe — what is there to object to, 
regret, or regard as a failure, in the fact that Oxford men should take to 
breaking stones? One would think it almost exactly the sort of thing 
which Mr. Froude, on his principles, would like to see. Scholars, with 
highly cultivated minds, — for after all Mr. Froude does not positively 
disapprove of mental cultivation — engaged in increasing the material 
wealth of the world (for we suppose a broken stone is really worth more 
than the same stone unbroken)^ and at the same time earning their own 
living and keeping themselves independent ! Is not the picture a fine 
one, and more especially so if Mr. Froude's own views are accepted ? 
And yet he is not satisfied ! 

Now, it is true that breaking stones has been a profitable employment 
in Australia — paid for at the rate of about a pound a day, and that too 
with little necessity to work very hard. But after all, does the fact that 
Educated men took to work of the kind, even supposing it were under 
much less favourable conditions, prove that they were " fit for nothing 
else?" A man has sufficient difficulty under any circumstances in ptoih 
ing his fitness for work for which he is fit ; and to say nothing of this, 
something should be allowed for the utterly abnormal state of things 
which was caused in Australia by the discovery of gold. 

But, again, the argument fails in another way. If an Oxford man can 
break stones, what pretence has Mr. Froude for saying that he is only 
fit for the " trade of a gentleman," and cannot earn a sixpence for him- 
self? If he works with his hands at all, why not hammer stones as well 
as iron ? And the latter occupation is spoken of with great respect, as 
we shall see. Probably, indeed, more money would be got by a black- 
smith than by a stone-breaker. But if a man is able and willing ta 
break stones, it is at least unfair to accuse him of being unable to get 
his own living, unless, indeed, it should appear that he received more 
for his work than it was worth. 
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Then with regard to our modern schools. They teach, says our au- 
thor, " the old Ivatin and Greek, which schools must keep to while the 
universities confine their honours to these," Now let us ask our readers 
to regard this, and consider it, and try to perceive the full absurdity of 
it. An Oxford man denies the existence of honour-classes in mathema- 
tical and physical science at his university ! More than this, most 
people who have heard anything of English education at all, have heard 
of the Cambridge mathematical tripos. The more modem and less 
popular triposes in natural and in moral science, may perhaps be over- 
looked or disregarded; but who but Mr. Froude, in speaking directly or 
implicitly of Cambridge, would utterly leave out of sight that great 
tripos, the first place in which is the senior wranglership, perhaps the 
highest honour, so far as comparison is possible, which the university 
bestows ? Does not the denial of the existence of any such thing a 
little overpass the proper limits of oratorical exaggeration ? 

Then we have complaints of " general knowledge," which is said to 
be equivalent to " general ignorance ;" that the matter taught in schools 
is ** arranged admirably for one purpose only — to make a show at ex- 
aminations ;" but is of no use when the pupil leaves school and has to 
make his own living. 

Well, perhaps it will not be immediately available for that purpose. 
But a school, like an university, can scarcely be expected to teach a trade. 
If no one need learn anything but his future business, why need there 
be any schools at all — even parish schools ? Many trades can be car- 
ried on — ^nay, even 'fortunes can be made — without knowing how to 
read and write. And even supposing that the general knowledge im- 
parted in modern schools cannot be used even indirectly in the pupil's 
trade or profession, that it is of no use to him in getting his living, even 
then it may at least be open to question whether it is of no use at all. 
At any rate, as we have attempted to show in former essays, it is ques- 
tionable whether any- scheme of education at all can be framed on the 
basis of teaching only what shall be practically useful in afterlife. Mr. 
Kroude himself, as we shall see, puts a very wide construction on this 
principle, when he comes to apply it. "I doubt very much indeed,'** 
we further find, " whether the honesty of the country has been much 
improved by the substitution so generally of mental education for in- 
dustrial." Now, on this we may remark that neither mental nor " in- 
dustrial " education have any immediate bearing upon honesty. That 
-would seem rather to belong to moral education. Both mental and in- 
dustrial training may well have their own advantages, without having; 
either of them, any very close connexion with honesty or dishonesty. 
Of course, a man who has not learned to earn his living, will be subject 
to temptation, from which one who has learned to do so would be free, 
and so the absence of industrial training may lead to dishonesty ; but 
the existence of mental education will scarcely do so. But again, is it a 
fact that the substitution has taken place at all ? There are plenty of 
workmen in all kinds of handicraft. Have they been industrially edu- 
cated, or have they learned their trades without being taught: have 
their skill and knowledge come naturally to them ? It may be said that 
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in this country at least there are more mentally educated men than 
there is room or employment for. But even allowing this, may not the 
same be said for mechanics and artisans also ? Is there no distress and 
starvation for want of work, or want of adequate pay, among men who 
work with their hands, as well as among those who work with their brains? 

After thus pointing out the faults, real or fancied, of our present sys- 
tems, Mr. Froude goes on to give his own judgment as to what educa- 
tion ought to be. He begins with the kind of education required by 
those who will have to get their living by the labour of their hands. 
" Every boy should be put in the way of maintaining himself in honest 
independence. No education which does not make this its first aim is 
worth anything at all." Very good. But then, as we have seen, trades 
and handicrafts are taught, or else where do all the smiths and builders 
and carpenters come from ? This is a matter of course, so much so that 
when education is spoken of, the word is generally used to mean some 
kind of instruction different from this, something which is rightly or 
wrongly supposed to be good for people, in addition to the power of fol- 
lowing a mechanical trade. It is to this certainly that modern efforts, 
legislative and other, are directed. If Mr. Froude's theory be right, 
we ought not only to give up all idea of a government system of educa- 
tion — we had better repeal the Factory Act, and get back our " indus- 
trial " training in full force. 

But Mr. Froude soon begins to relax the sternness of his theory. 
The trade being once learned, " add knowledge afterwards as much as 
you will ; but let it be knowledge which will lead to the doing better 
each particular work which a boy is practising, and every fraction of it 
will thus be useful to him." Intellectual education may be founded 
on " every occupation which adds anything to the capital of mankind, if 
followed assiduously with a desire to understand everything connected 

with it " The peasant's business, the simplest and most 

elementary of all, is taken as an example. — "Between the worst agricul- 
ture and the best lies agricultural chemistry, the application of machin- 
ery, the laws of the economy of force," and even " problems of physi- 
ology." " Each step of knowledge gained in these things can be imme- 
diately applied and realised ;" each new thing learned " will make him 
not only a wiser man, but a better workman, and either raise him to a 
higher position, or make him more intelligent and valuable, if he re- 
mains where he is." 

We have given a pretty full statement of this view : now let us ex- 
simine it a little. We are not of course going to deny that the sub- 
jects mentioned — agricultural chemistry, the use of machinery, physi- 
ology, and the rest — are well worth learning; that the knowledge of these 
things is valuable, and the mental cultivation afforded by them equal 
perhaps to that which the learning of any other sciences would supply. 
But we do deny, or at least very much question the likelihood of' their 
being put to any practical use in the work of the peasant What seems 
to Mr. Froude their chief recommendation, is so uncertain and so in- 
definite, that it is hardly worth while taking into account at all. Think 
of it. Suppose a ploughboy is taught chemistry, what use will he make 
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of it ? Is it likely that his master will consult him as to the best manure 
for the fields, or the best order for the crops, or allow him to make ex- 
periments upon them ? Or if our young peasant has to feed his master's 
pigs will not the quantity and quality of the food of those animals be 
prescribed to him, and will he not have to feed them in exactly the same 
way, whatever he may have learned or not learned about the heat-giving 
and flesh-forming constituents ? How then can he put his physiology 
to practical use ? Or if he has to use reaping machines, or any other 
machines, will he not have to use them mechanically, in a certain way 
shown to him, without any chance of applying his knowledge of the 
economy of forces ? The theory breaks down altogether. His know- 
ledge will not make him a better workman, except so far as the general 
mental quickness he has gained may do so; and this might be acquired 
just as well by learning anything else, as by learning chemistry or me- 
chanics. Nor again, will his knowledge necessarily either raise him to 
a higher station, or make him more valuable in his present one? It will 
not do the latter, because his work does not require the knowledge, and 
the knowledge cannot be applied to the work. It may possibly do the 
former, indeed, if he gets an opportunity of proving his knowledge, and 
if he has interest *or such like help; but then any other knowledge would 
serve him equally well for this purpose. He would be just as likely to 
rise to a higher position by knowing Latin as by knowing physiology. 

So much for the occupation of a tiller of the soil ; much the same an- 
swer may be made to the same fancies, if applied to other crafts and 
employments. Let people be taught " facts and principles which they 
can apply and use in the work of their lives," says our author. But 
how is it possible ? Do not men learn their work mechanically, for the 
most part, by imitation and practice ? In' a certain way, of course, every 
one who does any manual work applies scientific principles. So every 
child who learns to walk, " applies " anatomical and mechanical princi- 
ples. But will he walk any faster or further, if he is taught as soon as 
possible the use of the bones and muscles, or the necessary relations of 
the centre of gravity and the base ? 

Then we have an attempt made to carry out the same theory in de- 
vising a proper education for pupils who are not to live by handicraft, 
but to be lawyers, doctors, engineers, and the like. A lawyer, we are 
told, must know Latin, but Norman-French will be of more use to him 
than Greek. Now does a lawyer as a general rule really require Nor- 
nian -French in the practice of his profession ? Is a man who knows it 
certain to be — ^has he any reasonable likelihood of being — more success- 
ful in that profession than one who does not? Will the knowledge 
either enable him to get more money or to do more good in the way of 
helping the injured and seeing that justice is done? 

A medical man must also learn Latin, but need know nothing about 
Thucydides. Chemistry, however, he should learn, and, if he wants to 
keep up with the progress of his science, French and German too, and 
he must learn them thoroughly well, for mistakes are dangerous. 

Now medical men do learn chemistry, we suppose, more or less com- 
pletely. As for French and German it is quite possible to learn che- 
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mistry, much more thoroughly than any but a professional chemist is 
likely to learn it, without looking into a French or German book. And 
even to read French and German books on chemistry it is not necessary 
to know those languages thoroughly well. Scientific books are perhaps 
the very easiest to read in a foreign language. Chemistry is easy to 
study in German, even to one who knows but little German. And pro- 
bably the same may be said for the other sciences bearing upon medi- 
cine, that on the one hand they may be learned very well without any 
foreign language at all, and on the other that if they are studied by the 
help of a foreign language, a very slight knowledge of that language will 
be sufficient for the purpose. 

A future engineer, Mr. Froude thinks, should learn mathematics, 
(" there is no progress without it,") and chemistry, which is the " gram- 
mar of all the physical sciences." The former assertion we very much 
doubt. We do not think a civil engineer requires any very profound 
knowledge of mathematics. Some knowledge of it of course he does 
require, but does he require anything like the amount which is learned, 
for instance, by a man who takes high mathematical honours at Cam- 
bridge ? The latter assertion, that chemistry is " the grammar of the 
physical sciences," is almost meaningless ; and an engineer has scarcely 
anything to do with it at all. 

The engineer should also learn foreign languages, such as French, 
Russian, Turkish, or Chinese. " Command of any one of these lan- 
guages will secure to an English or Scotch engineer instant and un- 
bounded occupation." The italics are ours, and further remark is 
scarcely necessary. 

On the whole, however, the theory is more successful as applied to 
professions than to trades. There can be no objection to the rule that 
the higher education of a professional man should be directed to sub- 
jects more or less connected with his profession. But is this a new 
idea ? Is it not already carried out, to some extent at least, not with 
theoretical exactness, but in a way which in a great degree answers the 
purpose in view ? However we are willing to concede that it might be 
carried further than it is — that the special education might begin sooner, 
and be arranged with better judgment and a more complete adaptation 
to the object aimed at. Still, in some professions at least, a more 
general intellectual education, a cultivation of the mind, is valuable and 
perhaps necessary. And though a man may fail to acquire even this, 
he may also fail to learn the more special subjects as he ought. Idle- 
ness, carelessness, and inveterate stupidity, or, to speak more mildly, 
perhaps want of natural fitness for the special work in hand are more 
likely to be the causes of failure than some slight lack of due proportion 
or arrangement of the more general and more special subjects to be 
learned. 

History, poetry, logic, and such things are all very well as amuse- 
ments, but not, it would seem, good for much else. At least a life of 
intellectual culture must be restricted to a select few who are willing to 
sacrifice everything else to it, to renounce the usual objects of life and 
become a kind of ascetics. As to this, we may just say that things will 
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be very likely to find their own level ; if a man's intellectual pursuits 
are not such as other people care about he will not get much by them. 
But if they are, why should he not get what he can by them in the 
same way as he would get what he could by following the trade of a 
butcher or a baker ? 

" The present higher education has no practical bearing upon life." 
This is illustrated by the imputed failure of the highly educated, and of 
late years very active and energetic clergy to deal with the alleged in- 
crease of commercial dishonesty. Classical philosophy, history, and 
literature, Mr. Froude says, " make men incapable of understanding the 
world in which they live." Note, they do not merely not enable them 
to understand it, they make them incapable of understanding it. So 
then, it would seem, the present Chancellor of the Exchequer, to say 
nothing of the Prime Minister, is utterly unable to understand the world 
in which he lives. Is it really true that the ordinary education of the 
higher classes in England absolutely prevents their understanding any- 
thing about society and. government ? 

As to history, Mr. Froude does seem to make a sort of exception 
or partial exception in favour of the History of England and Scotland, 
as compared with that of Greece and Rome. But with regard to all 
this question, there is this to be said. In order to test the value of 
classical education, or, indeed, of any other kind of education, it is only 
fair to take the case of men who really have received the education in 
question, and not merely been to places where such education is sup- 
posed to be given. Now do all the men who pass through the Uni- 
versities really learn classics, or really learn anything of those subjects 
which Mr. Froude so depreciates ? Does a graduate of an English 
university necessarily know more about the history of Greece and 
Rome than about the history of England ? Is he, as a matter of 
course, a thorough Greek scholar, or thoroughly well up in ancient 
philosophy ? If not, is there any reason for supposing that the inability 
of the clergy (for instance) to understand the world (supposing that 
inability to exist) is owing to their classical studies? Or is it esta- 
blished by actual induction, that the men who have learned the least 
in their university course, invariably understand the world best — and 
that those who have learned the most, are the least capable of under- 
standing it ? 

■JThen as to emigration, and the supposed uselessness of educated 
men in the colonies. Now it may be very true that people do write 
home from Australia, for instance, " Send us no more well-educated 
men," and so on. People talk and write nonsense in most parts of 
the world, we suppose, and why not in English colonies also ? And 
there is a disposition, we believe, on the part of some colonists to talk 
about what " they want," and what they " don't want," as if a few thou- 
sand men settled in a great continent had a prescriptive right to regu- 
late the future population of that continent according to their personal 
likings or dislikings. But if we look a little further we shall see that 
things are not quite as they might seem at first. The fact is, education 
is very highly valued in the colonies, more so, perhaps, than in Eng- 
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land. It would be difficult, we should think, to name any use to which 
education could be put in England, which it could not be equally well 
and profitably — often much better and more profitably — put to in an 
English colony. Teaching, for instance, is greatly desired, and highly 
paid. It .is natural, in fact, that where there is comparative prosperity, 
there should be demand for luxuries — and among others, for intellectual 
culture. We do not mean to say that a well-educated man must always 
succeed in a colony, any more than that another man must alwa)rs 
succeed, or than he himself must succeed at home. Failure is quite 
possible. But it should be ascribed to the particular fault or misfortune 
of the one man, and not to the uselessness of education, or to any sup- 
posed unfitness of the colonies for it, or of it for the colonies. 

One suggestion of Mr. Froude's is a very good one : that it might 
be well if every one — ^whatever his prospects or intentions in life — 
were taught some mechanical trade. " It hurts no intellect," he says 
very truly, " to be able to make a door, or hammer, or horse-shoe." 
But when he goes on to say that " if you can do either of these you 
have nothing to fear from fortune," the exaggeration is so evident that 
it is scarcely necessary to point it out. Is the demand for doors and 
horse-shoes absolutely unlimited, so that a man can always at any 
moment get paid for his door or his horse-shoe ? and that, too, however 
many followers of Mr. Froude take his advice, and set about making 
those articles ? And what is to happen to the man who has taken this 
means of making himself superior to Fortune, if the door and horse- 
shoe market should be overstocked for a single week ? 

Mr. Froude objects to the making a profession of literature — and 
for a strange reason. The reward for literary work, he says, is not pro- 
portionate to its goodness; whereas the best carpenter receives the 
highest pay, and the best lawyer or the best doctor commands most prac- 
tice and makes the largest fortune. Is it possible that Mr. Froude has 
. any means of knowing this, or even that he has really, after reflection, 
come to this conclusion ? Does a doctor or a lawyer get any practice 
at all, to begin with, because of his merits, and not rather by means of 
his interest, or connection, or capital ? And even after he has made a 
beginning and has at least some chance of showing what his merits 
really are, how many people are capable of judging of them, or care to 
judge of them without regard to other considerations ? Do not people 
choose their doctor because he is fashionable, or because they like him, 
or because he happens to be thrown in their way, perhaps because he 
has bought the practice of the place where they are living at the 
time? 

However, one should not try to get money by literature, but " choose 
some other calling of which making money is the legitimate aim." In 
what sense can it be said to be the legitimate aitn of other trades and 
professions, and not the legitimate aim of literary work ? Allowing 
that it need not, or even should not, be the only aim : need it, or 
should it be the only aim of the professions of law and medicine ? 
Granted that a writer should try to do good by his writings, and not 
only make money. Should not a doctor try to do good by his advice 
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and his prescriptions ? And if it is allowable for a doctor to try to 
make money as well as to do good, why not for a writer also ? 

Here we end our examination of Mr. Froude's views, some of 
which, indeed, we have met with already, and shall meet with again, 
though perhaps in somewhat different forms. That there is much 
good sense in what he has said, or at least underlying and suggested by 
what he has said, we shall not deny. But we have seen that his opin- 
ions are questionable, his reasons inadequate, and his assertions inaccu- 
rate even to unfairness, and exaggerated even to absurdity. 

J. C. V. 



A SUGGESTION. 



The following suggestion is not prominently put forward, for various reasons, 
amongst which may be mentioned the necessity to educate the public mind 
before persistently advocating reform ; also, that press of work, &c., has 
compelled the writer to forego the eliciting of opinion before mooting the 
subject Educationalists ignore, comparatively speaking, the accepted axioms 
of scientific men. The astronomer does not depend solely on his own 
labours, but makes himself conversant with the results achieved by others ; 
so with the chemist, the mathematician, &c. But the dominie maintains a 
perfect isolation from his colleagues. He depends entirely upon his own 
limited experience. Hearsay, or printed innovations to the ordinary routine, 
are looked upon with suspicion. Thus we find no two schools conducted 
upon the same plan. Every principal uses the best system — that is, as far 
as he knows. Here, then, the old adage has been acted upon — 

•' If ignorance is bliss, 'tis folly to be wise." 

For wisdom would undoubtedly soon make short work of the multitudinous 
systems at present in vogue, and eliminate from the chaotic mass some 
ground-plan upon which schools might be conducted with more benefit to the 
teacher and the taught. We would then suggest that an association of middle- 
class principals and assistants be formed, and that an annual meeting be 
held, when papers upon various scholastic subjects might be read, and sug- 
gestions and improvements discussed. The meeting could be held during 
the Christmas or Midsummer vacation, alternately in the South and North, 
e.g., say a first meeting should be held in Oxford, then future operations 
could be decided. Last year a meeting was held at Uppingham, at the 
suggestion of Mr. Thring, when an association of the head-masters, &c., of 
the University Schools was formed. We now advocate a similar proceeding 
for the principals of Private Middle-Class Schools, Gentlemen agreeing 
with the above suggestion are invited to communicate with the editor of this 
journal regarding the same. The various reasons which point to the forma- 
tion of some such body cannot be*fully discussed in the limited space at our 
conunand, and probably are too well known to need such discussion. 

Australia at Work. — The members of the Church of England have 
mooted the question of erecting a college in affiliation with the Melbourne 
University. Trinity College is to be the name of the new institution. It is 
designed for the purpose of imparting special training and instruction to 
Church of England students. The building will cost between £7,000 and 
;£8,ooo ; of which sum about one-half has already been subscribed, and the 
projectors have apparently good reason to be sanguine as to the balance. 

II — 2 
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LATINITY IN FRANCE. 

(with a SURVpY OF LINGUISTIC STUDIES IN THAT COUNTRY.) 

BY J. R. MORELL, 

Late H.M. Infpector of Schools, 

|N all superior French education — and in speaking of Latin and 
Greek we are confined to this — the programme for the Bacca- 
laurdat Examination is evidently the guide and the limit of 
the curriculum. 

Several fluctuations in the programme have taken place during the 
last ten or fifteen years, but the bifurcation of the programme into a 
science and an art or letters department is the chief alteration intro- 
duced, and deserves to be noticed, as it has dropped a considerable 
amount of the classical element in the case of the former (the science 
programme). 

We have before us the latest programmes issued by the ministry of 
education, ai^id beginning with that for the Baccalaureat bs Sciences, we 
find that Greek is suppressed, and that, while the Latin Discourse, or 
Prose Composition, is also withdrawn, the only versions or translations 
required are : — 

Cicero, the Catilinarian, and Verrine Orations, and his De Amicitii. 

Caesar, De Bello Gallico. 

Virgil, the Eclogues, and Books I. and II. of the -^neid. 

Horace, the Satires. 

When it is added that the mathematical and physical parts of the 
programme do not go beyond the elements, such as some notions on 
some of the usual curves, rectilineal trigonometry, a full analysis of the 
spectrum, of the law of refraction and reflection, it will be seen that, the 
ground covered by this science programme being limited, the labours 
entailed on the student, even at the age when many are expected to 
pass, are not excessive. Indeed, the philosophy of the human mind is 
the only part that appears inappropriate as a study for boys of seventeen 
or eighteen. 

The programme for the Baccalaureat fes Lettres is a very different 
affair ; for, whilst requiring the study to cover a much more extensive 
field in the Greek and Latin classics, it has greatly weighted the former 
programme by the addition of solid elementary to plane geometry, by a 
considerable increase in the domain of physical science and cosmogra- 
phy, and by a very serious augmentation in psychology and mental 
philosophy, with the appendage of a dissertation philosophique in 
French on some topic set by the faculty, in which any rigorous ex- 
aminer can easily couler or sink the aspirant both in the substance and 
style of his composition. 

It will not be necessary to examine closely into the other branches 
of this Letters Examination, our province in the present paper being con- 
fined to the classic and linguistic studies in France ; but a glance at the 
general field of the programmes was necessary to show that in neither 
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branch of the bifurcation do the studies exacted from the aspirant ad- 
mit of a very superior development of Latinity. 

The previous survey of the programme for the Baccalaur^at ^s Sci- 
ences will have established this in its case. Indeed, it is clear that in 
an examination chiefly intended for those devoting themselves exclu- 
sively to scientific pursuits, the element of Latinity must occupy a sub- 
ordinate and a comparatively humble position. 

A superficial survey of the programme for the Letters might lead to 
the inference of an opposite view, as it embraces the whole of some of 
the most difl[icult classical authors, such as Thucydides and Tacitus, and 
it requires a prose Latin competition or discours Latin on a subject given 
by the faculty." 

A closer scrutiny of the programme, and a familiarity with the work- 
ing of French superior education, shows this view to be a fallacy. For, 
first, the number of subjects required in a limited time, and under a 
certain age, make it impossible to go into any individual department ; 
and this applies even to individual subjects, such as Latin, for a boy 
under, or at most only eighteen, cannot be supposed to be prepared in the 
following collection of authors : Tacitus, opera omnia ; Horace, idem ; 
Virgil, idem ; Cicero, principal orations ; Lucretius, extracts. When to 
this it is added that the aspirant is required to write an almost faultless 
Latin discourse (faultless in point of grammar) it will be seen that the 
examiners must needs pass lightly over much of the classical imperfec- 
tion of the candidates, or none would be received. 

Taking a general survey of the bifurcation of the Baccalaureat Ex- 
amination in France, it may be predicated of it that with certain ex- 
ceptions the branch of the Baccalaureat ^s Sciences has the advantage, 
as being simpler, more searching, and less of a sham. We do not wish 
by this to imply that the Letters Examination is mere play ; far from it. 
The discours Latin, or Latin prose composition, is a serious and a very 
useful part of the ordeal, deserving of consideration elsewhere ; and 
though the dissertation philosophique is chiefly an exercise of memory, 
and a specimen of French style, because thought cannot be much deve- 
loped under the age of twenty, it is only this limit of age, applying to all 
young men entering the higher schools in France, that neutrahses the 
great advantages that might ensue from a more general and serious 
study of philosophical subjects. Indeed, we are convinced that in Eng- 
land, where no such limit of age exists, the introduction of more mental 
philosophy in the curriculum of our Universities would be veiy advan- 
tageous. 

The mathematical and physical parts of the Letters Examination are 
necessarily to a great extent superficial, and yet in certain faculties, and 
in the hands of some examiners, they may be made searching enough. 
Indeed, the general fault of the Letters Programme is that it is far too 
extensive, in fact embracing an encyclopedia, though we admit that in 
the present day it is almost incumbent on corporations to require candi- 
dates for degrees to be at least superficially acquainted with an immense 
range of topics. 

.But in this respect the Science Branch has evidently the advantage. 
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Being intended for those specially devoted to exact and positive science, 
certain elegancies and refinements are in their case dispensed with, and 
the candidates, while sacrificing breadth of surface, gain greatly in depth 
and solidity of substance. And if the great end of education be (as 
surely it must be) the highest development of intellectual power, it is 
clear that this latter Science Branch attains that end the best. 

We are far from implying by this that many of the subjects on the 
programme of the Letters Examination are not equal, and perhaps 
superior, to exact science in training the intellectual faculties. Thus 
Latin and language generally, when treated in a philosophic spirit, as 
by the great critics of Germany, are perhaps the highest exercise of the 
intellect, next to mental philosophy. Bift how can this be expected in 
youths of eighteen, and with such a field to cover as those of the 
Letters Examination ? We repeat it, the great defect of the French 
Letters Programme is in the limit of age. If this were extended, it 
would be almost faultless, and it might be adopted in our universities, 
with great advantage, and with very little alteration. After the previous 
remarks, it will not surprise our readers to be told, as the writer once 
heard an experienced French teacher remark : " Les langues ne sont 
pas dtudides serieusement en France." This applies in a superlative 
degree to Greek, for though there may be a few Hellenists in the French 
faculties, the study of Greek is in general so neglected, that all Greek 
works issued in France have to be corrected across the Rhine, and the 
most received lexicons are full of errors. 

The case is not so bad in Latin, and, owing to the affinity of the 
Romance tongue with Latin, a certain facility in writing Latin prose is . 
attained by many French students, but their style is mostly a Latin 
de cuisine, though grammatically correct; and the professors and ex- 
aminers of the faculties a.re so far from rising to a true sense of their 
vocation, that many Ciceronian expressions introduced in the Discours 
Latins of candidates have been condemned as barbarisms. 

It is certain that the number of thorough Latinists is very restricted 
in France. In fact, even now they have no grammars that rank higher 
than Lhomond and Alvarez, both very respectable in their day, but 
immeasurably inferior to Zumpt and Madvig, (who are almost unknown 
in France). 

It is a singular phenomenon that while Greek and Latin philology 
has been so little pushed in France, French savants, from the time of 
Abel Remusat, and even before, down to Jullien, have plunged with 
enthusiasm into the syllabic mysteries of les langues Tartares and of 
Chinese, which they have continued to cultivate with considerable per- 
severance and penetration. 

The love of novelty and change is a great feature in the Gallic race, 
gens still avida novarum rerum^ as in the days of Caesar. To this 
same cause, perhaps, may be attributed their abandonment of the 
beaten track in the study of Greek, and the warmth with which many 
of their savants have adopted the Neo-Hellenic method of pronouncing 
and studying ancient Greek. Nor must we be too ready to condemn 
these innovations, for with all their rashness and love of novelty, our 
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Gallican neighbours often strike out into new paths that lead to good, 
but which we neglect too touch from our less moveable and restless 
genius. 

As regards Latin versification, this is a point less generally attended 
to in France than with us, and less pursued in France than it was thirty or 
forty years ago. The examination for the Licentiate of Letter?, I admit, 
requires proficiency in this branch. But the majority of the youth of 
France in the higher schools do not aim at the licentiate, and stop short 
as bachelors. 

Some, indeed, may think this neglect of versification a matter not 
much to be regretted, as it saves them the publication of thousands of 
bad Latin verses with which our public schools regale us ; but while we 
may admit that this branch has been overdone with us, it is still doubtful 
whether the process of studying Latin versification be not a useful 
training of the faculties. 

Without pursuing this investigation, we conclude with the remark 
previously made: that languages generally, including Latin, are not 
seriously studied in France. The one object of their jeunes gens is to 
be re9u bachelier. If they pass the Bachau, as they call it, they are 
mad with joy ; if they fail, the eyes of boy babies of seventeen are seen 
to fill with tears, not from any loss of scholarship, or shame at defeat, 
but because the Bachau opens the door to all public life and respectable 
positions in France. 

Accordingly, there are regular grinding mills to prepare for the 
ordeal, not only coaches innumerable, under the name of r^p^titeurs, 
but grave and potent seniors, well up in the mysteries of the art, who 
patch and doctor up infirm capacities and memories for the awful event. 

The previous reflections are not intended as a condemnation of 
matters in the faculties of Letters across the channel. No doubt many 
points might be altered, especially the limit of age ; but we also have 
much lumber of the past to get rid of, and many changes to effect in our 
educational methods, as witness the discovery of the obsolete character 
of our mathematical teaching through Euclid, in comparison with the 
clear, elegant, short demonstrations in use in France. 

The two countries here, as in many things, can usefully make ex- 
changes in certain points of deficiency and superiority. In language 
and history the French are certainly inferior to us, and especially to the 
Germans. 



ENGLISH HISTORY. 

8. Give a brief narrative of the chief events in the reign of John, or in that of James I. 

9. On what occasion did one of our Sovereigns receive the title of Defender of the 
Faith? 

la What were the most important laws enacted during the reigns of Henry VH. and 
Heniy VHI. ? 

ARITHMETIC. 

I. Find the value of ? — S. + i-, and divide 12 by the result. 

8 14 20 40 

Divide -0075 ^7 25*6, and state the principle upon which you fix the position of 
the decimal point in the quotient. 
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NOTES ON SHAKSPEARE'S PLAY, "THE TWELFTH NIGHT/* 

LITERARY AND HISTORICAL NOTICE. 

ijHE lighter scenes of this entertaining comedy are entirely the 
production of Shakspeare, while for its more serious portions 
he is probably indebted to the Histories Tragiques of Belle- 
forest, who had them from Bandello. Malone quotes the 
** Fifth Eglog of Barnaby Goodge,** published, with other poems of his, 
in 1563, and now an exceedingly rare book, to show that Shakspeare 
might have borrowed from it the circumstances of the Duke sending his 
page to plead his cause with the lady, and of the lady's falling in love 
with the page. " This play," says Dr. Johnson, " is in the graver part 
elegant and easy, and in some of the lighter scenes exquisitely humor- 
ous.'* Its progress is full of spirit, and the entanglement of characters 
and circumstances is pleasingly unravelled in the final catastrophe. 
The self-sufficiency of Malvolio is charmingly depicted, and very laugh- 
ably punished, whilst the excesses of Sir Toby Belch are almost ex- 
cused by his smattering of wit. The sudden attachment of Viola is 
much more improbable than the obstinate repugnance of Olivia, but the 
romantic nature of her love, " feeding in concealment on her damask 
cheek," gives an interest to her situation, whilst a victim to the tender 
passion, which the undisguised declarations of the other, though placed 
in the same predicament, must generally fail in producing. 

Though long supposed to have been one of Shakspeare's latest pro- 
ductions, we now kiiow it was acted as early as the beginning of the 
seventeenth century. Messrs. Collier and Hunter discovered almost 
simultaneously a small MS. diary among the Harleian Collection at the 
British Museum, made by a student of the Middle Temple named Man- 
ningham, which contains the following entry : — 

" Feb. 2, 1601. [2.] 
" At our feast, wee had a play called Twelve Night, or What you Will, 
much like the Comedy of Errors, or Menechme in Plautus, but most like and 
neere to that in Italian called InganniJ* 

There can be little doubt but that before being acted in the Temple, 
it had been represented in the public theatre, and, since it is not men- 
tioned by Meres in his list of 1598, its production may be confidently 
ascribed to the period between that year and February, 1602. 

Act I. — Scene I. 

Enter Duke, Curio, Lords, &c. 

*iA. Duke. ^ Sweet sound' This is the rendering of the early text, but 
Pope inserted Souths an interpolation followed by almost 
every other editor. 

1. Duke. ' Of what validity' Of what value. Validity is a noun. 

2. „ ^High Fantastical' Fantastical to the height. Fancy, in 

* These numbers do not denote the line in the play, but are placed for reference to 
other notes. 
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the line preceding, is put for love, and, therefore, Shaks- 
peare means that love is the height oi fantasy, 

3. „ ^ Methought she pur^ d^ I thought ^Q^ur^di, Methought \itXQ 

means /thought, but it is a more expressive form than the 
latter, as it includes both nominative and objective 
cases as it were, expressing, / thought within myself 
Methinks is from Anglo-Saxon, thinkan, to seem, not 
thencan to think. This verb has only the forms Methinks 
and Methought, the third singular present and past. 

4. „ * Fell and cruel! Savage and cruel. 

Enter Valentine. 

5. „ * Till seven years' heat,^ This expression probably means : — 

Till seven years have passed away, i.e, seven summers, 
one year's heat being put for a summer. We have sum- 
mer used in this sense by Longfellow, — * That maiden of 
seventeen summers,* i.e, seventeen years' old. 

6. Val, * Like a cloistress,^ A woman who lives in a cloister. A 

cloister is a place of religious seclusion. Shakspeare has 
given gender to this word, contrary to the usage of the 
Enghsh language, which does not admit of gender for 
nouns without sex. The solution appears to be this : 
putting cloister, by metonymy, for monk, he has coined the 
word cloistress from it, which means nun, thus : masculine, 
cloister, feminine, cloistress. So we have masculine, 
abbot, feminine, abbess; masculine, prior, feminine 
prioress ; but the nouns abbot and prior are derived from 
abbey 3x16. priory, and have thus diCqmxQii gender. 
, 7. Duke. ^J^ich golden shafts' Cupid's darts are called 'the golden 
shafts of love.' 
8. „ ^ Her sweet perfection.' Her husband, her one self (single) 
king. (Staunton.) 

Scene II. Enter Viola, Captain, &c. 

• 9. Cap. * Jllyria.' A division of Italy. 

lo. Vio. * Elysium' Paradise. Any place of perfect happiness. In 
heathen mythology, the abode of the departed souls of the 
virtuous. 

ir. „ * Perchance! Adverb, by chance, perhaps. TV is a Latin 
prefix meaning by or through, 

12. Cap. ^ Arion on the dolphin! s back,' Arion was a l)rric poet, and 
player on the harp. On one occasion he went to Sicily 
to take part in a musical contest.* He won the prize, 
and returning home laden with treasure, the sailors 
coveted his riches, and meditated his murder. He, how- 
ever, escaped them by throwing himself into the sea, and, 
seating himself on the back of a dolphin — a number of 

* Lempriere says : — He obtained his riches during a residence in Italy. (Ed.) 
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which surrounded the ship — ^was carried by it to Taenarus, 
whence he returned to Corinth in safety. 

13. Cap. * Very late' Very lately. Lest is the old English for our 

adjective late. When the e was added it became an ad- 
verb as it is here used. Late is used as an adverb now, 
as late in the day. 

14. „ ^ She hath abjured,' Renounced, forsworn. 

15. „ ^ Kind of suit ,' Petition, request 

16. Vio. * Though that nature.' That a conj unction— ji«<r. Though 

that=although. 

17. „ ' That suits,' Suits here means agrees, 

18. „ ' That will «//<?«/. Allow vciQZXi!& approve=^inake, 

19. „ ^Mayhap,' Hap, di diminutive form oi happen. Hap was 

formerly used as a verb, now it is oniy used as a noun. 

Scene III. Enter Sir Toby Belch and Maria. 

20. Sir To. ' By troth: Troth, Anglo-Saxon, treothe— truth, 

21. „ ' I'll confine myself.' Confine xsi^zxi^ clothe, encase, not limits 

bound, the meanings that Maria gives to the word, and the 
recognized meanings of confine now-a-days. 

22. „ ' An they be.* ^they be. An in old English=i/'. 

23. Mar. ^ But he'll have but,^ First but a conjunction, second but an 

adverb = only. 

24. Sir To. ' Viol-de-gambo: A bass viol. This was an indispensable 

piece of furniture in every fashionable house. Whoever 
pretended to fashion affected an acquaintance with this 
instrument. 

25. „ ^ A coistrei: A bastard hawk, now called kestrel, 

26. „ ^A parish top: It was customary to keep a large top in 

every village for the peasants to whip in cold weather. 

27. „ ' Castiliano vulgo: This seems to have been a slang phrase, 

or drinking term. (Chambers.) 

Enter Sir Andrew Aguecheek. 

28. Sir a. * Fair shrew: Shrew literally means 2i peevish woman. But 

it is most likely used here instead of woman, and not 
with intent to reflect upon the disposition of Maria. 

29. „ * Marry: This word was a petty oath or exclamation much 

used in the time of Shakspeare. It is a corruption of 
Mary, i,e., the Virgin Mary, It is not now obsolete, 
being used in the North of England. 

30. *Mar. '. The buttery-bar: Pantry, beer-cellar. 

31. Sir a. * Td forswear it: Renounce it. See Note 14. 

32. Sir To. * Porquoi: A French word^7e;^jK in English. 

33. Sir a. ' The tongues: The classic languages are, by way of emi- 

nence, called ' The tongues: 

34. Sir To. ^ A distaff: The spindle from which flax is spun upon the 

reel or bobbin, 

35. Sir a. * Shill none of me: A colloquial construction of — She will 

have nothing to do with me. 
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36. Sir To. * Kickshaws,^ A corruption of the French word quelquechose, 

which appears to have been a general term given to 
dances or games introduced from France. 

37. ,y * Galliard — Coranto^ Both names of dances. 

38. „ ^Mistress MaWs pictured An allusion to the infamous Mary 

Frith, commonly called ' Mall Cutpurse/ from the title of 
a comedy, by Middleton and Dekker, of which she was 
the heroine. 

39. „ * Sink-a-pace' Cinque-pace, the name of a dance. Cinque is 

French ion five, 

40. „ ^Flame-coloured stock.'* An allusion to the old custom of 

putting disorderly people into the 'stocks.* Flame- 
coloured, /.<?., painted red. 

41. „ * Taurus? thafs sides and hearts.^ An allusion to the fanci- 

ful medical astrology, which, as Johnson remarked, refers 
the affections of particular parts of the body to the pre- 
dominance of particular constellations. Taurus is the 
sign of the Bull in the zodiac. 

Scene IV. Enter Duke, Curio, &c. , 

42. Duke. * No less but all.' No less than all. But is a conjunction. 

43. „ * Address \hy gait.^ G^«// literally mea.ns manner of walking 3 

here the walk itself. 

44. Vio. 'As it is spoke.^ Spoke is the preterite or past of speak. 

Spoken should be used when the verb is in the passive 
voice; as speak, spoke, spoken, Shakspeare, however, 
often uses the form spoke for the perfect participle. Pro- 
bably this was good English in his day. 

45. Duke. ' A nuncio' Name applied to the Pope's legate. It is here 

used broadly for messenger. 

46. „ 'Smooth and rubious,' Rubious means red. It is an adjec- 

tive derived from noun ruby. This word is obsolete. 

The modern adjective is rubied, though not so expressive 
as the old form. 

47. „ * All is semblative.' All is like to. Semblative, from Latin, 

semblo — resemble. 

48. Vio. ' A barful strife. Barful, full of impediments or hindrances. 

Barful is obsolete. 

Scene V. Enter Maria and Clown. 

49. Clo. ' Needs to fear.' We do not now place * to ' the sign of the 

infinitive before a verb governed by need, Shakspeare, 
however, places to after durst\, saw, bid, &c. This was 
good English in his time. On the other hand, to, in old 
English, was often omitted after verbs that require it now, 
as endure, forbear, forbid. 

50. Mar. * A good lenten' Lenten means short, spare, terse. Lenten, 

adjective, derived from noun Lent. 

51. Clo. 'Mistress Mary.' The young reader will observe that Mis- 

tress is here used instead of Miss. In Shakspeare's time, 
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married and single women were promiscuously called 
Mistress, 

52. Clo. * On two points,* -P<?/;^/j" were hooks, which fastened the hose 

or breeches. 

53. „ 'Thou a/^/ as.' ThovL wouldst be 2iS, The past subjunctive 

were is sometimes used by our classic writers for the 
future subjunctive would be, Shakspeare says, * If 'twere 
done when 'tis done, then ^twere (would be) well it were 
done quickly.* And Maria in answer to the Clown here 
says, * You were best,' for, it would be best Wert is sub- 
junctive past, second, singular. Milton uses b^st for be, 
second, singular, subjunctive present. jBe'st is obsolete, 
and wert is seldom or never used, and might well become 
obsolete. 

Enter Olivia and Malvolio. 

54* » * Quinapalus? A name coined for the occasion. 

55. „ * Madonna,* Italian for Mistress, Madam. 

56. „ 'Simple Syllogism.' A simple syllogism consists of two pre- 

mises and a concliision drawn therefrom, therefore there 
is no very simple syllogism here. There would have been 
a 'simple syllogism' had Shakspeare said, 'Anything 
that's mended is but patched, but sin is mended with 
virtue ; therefore sin is patched.* This conclusion, how- 
ever, would be false, for it proves that a/t sin is patched, 
which is not true. The false conclusion is drawn by 
means of the minor premise — ' but sin is mended with 
virtue,' which ought to have been qualified by the word 
some — ^some sin is mended,* &c., therefore, *some sin is 
patched,' is the conclusion. 

57. „ * Cucullus non facit monachum* The cowl does not make 

the monk. 

58. „ */ wear not motley* He means that, although he was 

clothed in a motley (many coloured) coat, the dress worn 
by fools, yet he was not really or naturally a fool. He 
had only the appearance of a fool. 

59. „ * Mouse of virtue.' Virtuous mouse. He calls her a mouse, 

because she kept herself indoors, and was afraid to let 
the tainted breath of this wicked world flow upon her. 

60. Mal. *The fools' zanies. The fools' baubles. The fool (says 

Douce) usually carried in his hand an official sceptre or 
bauble, which was a short stick ornamented at the end 
with the figure of a fool's head, or sometimes with that of 
a doll or puppet. (Chambers.) When Cromwell entered 
the House of Commons to expel the Long Parliament, 
he ordered his soldiers to take the mace off the table, 
which he called * That fool's bauble* 
I. Oli. 'Bird-bolts.* Short arrows. 
62. „ ' Nor no railing.' Judged by the grammars of our day, two 
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negatives coming together destroy one another and make 
an affirmative. Shaispeare, however, uses them together 
throughout the whole of his works, and not with the in- 
tent that they should make an affirmative, for which we 
must make allowances, as this use of negatives was not 
considered bad English in his day. * Nor any railing ' 
would be the proper English now. 
€3. Clo. * With leasing,^ With lying, Anglo-Saxon lesynge. 

Re-enter Maria. 

64. „ * Pia Mater.' The cover of the brain, commonly called the 

* brain-pan.' 

Re-enter Malvolio. 

65. Mal. * Yond young fellow.' Yon : yond, is used either as a de- 

monstrative pronoun, or else as an adverb of place. 
Here yond is probably a demonstrative pronoun. We 
generally use yonder when the word has reference to a 
place. ' Yon cottager, who' weaves at her own door.' 
Here yon is evidently intended to point out some parti- 
cular person with no reference to place. 

Enter Viola. 

66. Vio. ' Very comptible' Very accountable or sensitive. Comptible 

from French compter. 

67. Oli. * If you be not mad.' There appears to be some mistake 

here. We should rather think from what follows — ' If 
you have reason be brief,' — that «^/ is a corruption of the 
^ text, and should be left out ; thus, * If you be mad, be- 
gone.' Olivia does'not want to hear a madman talk, and 
a reasonable man must be brief. 

68. Vio. * No, good swabber^ A swabber is one who dries up the 

deck of a ship with a swab or mop. 

69. „ ^ Some mollification for your giant.^ It appears from several 

parts of this play that the original actress of Maria was a 
very short person. Viola refers to Olivia as being a giant 
in comparison with Maria who was z: dwarf . 

70. „ 'I am to hull here.' To hull means to batter the hull of a 

ship with cannon balls. In like manner Viola had to 
continue battering at the heart of Olivia with words. 

71. Oli. 'This/r^"^;//.' This presents, shows. 

72. Vio. ^ Leave the world no copyJ Die without being married, 

hence without children. 

73. Oli. * Divers schedules.' Divers is a distributive adjective, and 

means sundry. Schedules are lists, with the titles and 
descriptions given. 

74. Vio. * The nonpareil of heaxity.* Nonpareil means, without equal. 

Latin, non, not ; pares, equal. 

75. „ ' He might have /"t?^!.' Might hsive taken. See note 44. 

76. Vio. * Loyal Cantons.^ Loyal cantos. Canton from Latin Canto^ 
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I sing. Canto is the name given by some of our poets 
to the divisions of their poems, notably by Byron and 
Spenser. Canton here means a song, 

77. Vio. ^ Reverberate hills! Echoing hills. Reverberate, from Latin 

reverbero. 

78. „ ^ No fee' d post' No paid messenger. 

79. Oli. * Fivefold hlazon! To blazon is to proclaim abroad. The 

term blazon or blazonry was originally applied to coats of 
arms, by which the owners were known to the public. 

Re-enter Malvolio. 

80. „ * The county s man.' The count's man. 

81. „ * Ourselves we do not owe' Owe means otim, possess, /.^., 

we are not the dispensers of our own fate. What is 
decreed for us by Providence the same must happen unto 
us. These are four beautiful lines, and finely express the 
hopes and fears of all who are just beginning to be ini- 
tiated into the art, or to feel the power, of love. 

Act II. — Scene I. 
Enter Antonio and Sebastian. 

82. Ant. *Nor will you not. Here the two negatives nor and not 

destroy each other, and the question stands thus : — 'Are 
you willing ? or, Will you ?' See note 62. 

83. Seb. * It were a bad.* It would be a bad. See note 53. . 

84. „ * Go, soothy sir.' Go, verily , sir. Sooth an adverb. Soothy 

forsoothy are now used only in an ironical sense ; anciently 
they were used both satirically and seriously. 

85. „ * To express myself.* To make known, to reveal myself. 

Z6. „ * Some hour before.' About an hour before. Some is an in- 
definite adjective pronoun. 

87. „ * Breach of the sea.' Breaking of the sea, or the waves, over 

him. 

88. „ * Manners of my mother.' Manners here means disposition. 

Scene II. Enter Viola, Malvolio, &c. 

89. Vio. *Even now.* Put, by a figure of speech, for * A little while 

ago.' Even is most elastic in the number of its meanings. 
It may mean yes, certainfyy suppose, exactly, as well as at 
the same timey &c. Here it probably has the meaning of 
just, \,Q,<y just now. The two words taken together form 
an adverbial phrase, and in this instance qualify the verb 
wasy understood. 

90. Mal. * That you be never so hardy to.* That you (will) be never so 

hardy (as) to. The co-relative to the conjunction so is cu. 
Shakspeare often omits words, especially in conversation, 
in order that the language may have more of familiarity, 
and savour less of stiffiiess. 

91. Vio. * Fortune forbid, my outside have not* Fortune forbid (that) 

my outside (should) have charmed her, is the sense in 
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which this must be taken, otherwise it would not agree 
with the context. 

92. Vio. * She were better.' She had better. See note 53. 

93. „ ' The pregnant enemy, ^ The dexterous, ready fiend. 

94. „ ' The proper false,^ The fair deceiver. 

95. „ * Such we be,^ Such we are. If ^^ were proper here, it would 

also have been proper to say, ^ Such as we be made of.* 
Shakspeare uses be in the latter part of the sentence that 
it may rhyme with * we ' in the line above. 

96. „ * How will ^x^fadge^ Fadge means suit^ acty work. 

97. „ '/Jwd^as much.* 2?^/<?asmuch. iwMf/^ is the modem form 

of this verb. Probably Shakspeare cut it short in order 
to make the line scan. 

Scene III. — Enter Sir Toby Belch and Sir Andrew Aguecheek. 

98. Sir To. * Not to be abed,^ In bedy adverb. Shakspeare uses a-hun- 

gry a little further on. In the bible we have an-hungered, 
athirst, &c. In most instances the a seems to be used 
for the preposition on or in. In such instances as a-hun- 
gry, Orthirst, the a is probably prefixed to intensify the 
feelings of hunger and thirst, as very hungry, very thirsty. 

99. ' „ * A stoop of wine.* A stoop was a vessel for liquor, used in. 

the place of our pots or pewters. 
Enter Clown. 

100. Clo. * We three.* This is an allusion to an old sign representing 

two fools drinking. The third fool was supposed to be 
the person looking on. Below the figures on the signboard 
was usually inscribed, ^We three fools be.* (Chambers.) 

loi. Sir A. * I had rather than forty shillings.* We do not commonly 
place the conjunction than immediately after the adverb 
rather, as Shakspeare has done here. Perhaps he has 
done it on this occasion that the sentence might not ap- 
pear tautological, as it really is, or more probably to* be in 
keeping with the speaker of it It would have been a 
simpler sentence had he said, * I had rather have such a 
leg than forty shillings.' 

102. '„ * Sweet a breath,' Sweet a voice. Sir Andrew has pre- 
viously used breast to denote the voice. 

103. „ * Pigrogromitus, &c.* Names coined for the occasion. 

io4« „ * For thy leman,' For thy mistress, 

105. Clo. * Impeticos thy gratillity.* Impetticoat (pocket) thy gratuity. 

106. „ 'Myrmidons.* 'Mv^fi.Tdovtg, ot, Myrmidones, a people of 

Greece whom Achilles ruled over, and who accom- 
panied him to Troy. They derived their name from the 
god Myrmidon, or from the ants, which are supposed to 
have been metamorphosed into men. * 

107. Clo. ' Bottle-ale houses.* Shakspeare refers to Bottle-ale in second 

part, King Henry IV., Act II., Scene 4. It appears to 
have been used as a term of contempt. 
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io8. Sir A. ' There*s a testril,^ A coin then used. 

109. „ *A mellifluous voice:' A sweet voice, from Latin »w/ and 

Jluere. 

1 10. Sir To. ^ The welkin dance.' Dance till the sky turns round. Wel- 

kin means sky, air, element, heaven. 
I T li „ * Three souls out of one weaver.' The peripatetic philosophy 
gave to each man three souls, the vegetative or plastic the 
animal, and the rational. 

Enter Maria. 

1 1 2. „ * A Cataian.' A Romance. 

113. „ * Consanguineous.' Latin, ^(?iwtf«^/««^j, a blood relation. 

114. „ *A Peg-a-Ramsay.' 'Three merry men we be.' Both 

names of old songs. J. B. 

To he continued. 



CORRESPONDENCE. 

Although responsible for the insertion of the following communications, the Editor does 
not necessarily agree with all that is stated therein. Nevertheless he does not feel jus- 
tified in simply inserting such notices as agree with his own opinion^ but wishes to give 
fairly and without bias the opinions held by different members of the profession, A 
vast amount of good must ensue from the considef-ation of various questions intimately 
connected with the well-being of all engaged in tuition. The Editor, therefore, will be 
glad to receive any communication upon subjects connected with scholastic affairs, and 
if of sufficient importance will insert them in future issues of the journal.} 



THOROUGHLY GROUNDED. 

To the Editor 0/ the Quarterly Journal of Education, 

Side by side, with the " sound English "and other " popular" notions pre- 
valent respecting education, must be introduced that usually designated 
*' thoroughly grounded." 

It is curious to a reflective person to hear the current remarks on the edu- 
cation of the day, and to observe the odd glimpses first one and then another 
gets of its defects. Viewed from all the stand-points, it appears to leave a uni- 
form impression. It may be hazarded, then, that education in ordinary En- 
glish schools is really nearly a sham : the failures of the boys on leaving 
school to meet the simplest demands made on their scholarship are patent to 
all. Many anecdotes might be told establishing the fact. Two representative 
specimens met with in an extensive experience will support the conclusion ar- 
rived at above. One was a boy from an eminent public school, tried in a draper's 
counting-house, (why is immaterial) — he was found quite incapable of cal-' 
culating the prices of the entries, and preparing the day-book for posting. 
His deficiency of ideas, and unreadiness at composition, rendered him help- 
less to aid in a varied but not exacting correspondence. The'second was a 
pupil from a fairly-reputed private school, who, at the age of fifteen, could not 
understand when r^ad to him from the French Testament, the verse " Un 
bon arbre ne peut porter de mauvais fruits, ni un mauvais arbre porter de 
bons fruits," had never read vulgar fractions, decimals, practice, stocks, in- 
terest, &c., the most useful parts of arithmetic, did not know the names of 
the most common Latin authors, and whose acquaintance with parsing, com- 
position, English literature, &c., were (and are) equally deficient, and inade- 
quate to everyday needs. When asked by parents and friends, these young 
men reply that in their xr-^^?^/ subjects (which, by-the-by, they appear to think 
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have not much relation to practical life) they stood as well as their school- 
fellows : these discoveries crop up when essential- tests are applied, and the 
disappointed parent has to fall back upon the aid of private tuition. 

Assuming these instances to be truly representative ones, what reflections 
do they justify ? Most noticeably, that if the mere acquired information is 
so scanty, how little education of the faculties can have taken place ! that the 
after irrigation, in intercourse with those of the intended vocation, is the real 
education of the young man, that consequently the trouble of parents and the 
expense gone to, have not appreciably benefited their children, much to their 
chagrin. Is it to be wondered at, then, that the general public should be 
nearly at a stand-still, if not actually retrograding in intelligence of the high- 
est kinds — invention, production, &c.- that they should be in the leading 
strings of a few active thinkers, as shown in people being Times-ites, Tele- 
graph-ites, Saturday- Review-ites, &c., in politics, if their reading so chances ; 
Spurgeon-ites, &c., in religion, and so on, in short free-thinkers and cavillers, 
doctrinaires, dogmatists on all possible subjects at j^r<7«//-hand (at hundredth- 
hand would best express the fact), for one never hears a comment on the 
'news' beyond the remarks of the editorials; that the public mind should 
be utterly debauched by having and needing its pabulum selected and chewed 
for it, as it has, by the newspapers, &:c. of the day, the capacity of the reader 
being enervated by the quantity an ill-stimulated curiosity lustfully revels in 
without attempting to digest — 

" Who reads 

Incessantly, and to his reading brings not 

A spirit and judgment equal or superior, 
« * « • 

Uncertain and unsettled still remains, 

Deep versed in books, and shallow in himself, 

Crude or intoxicate, collecting toys 

And trifles for choice matters worth a sponge." 

Paradise Regained. 

O for the Father Matthew to stem the inebriation of the ^cheap press,' and 
the soul-diluting newspaper— the abuse of " light reading 1" Apropos of this 
apostrophe, is it not significant, and to be deplored, that a late public speaker 
(Dickens) should remark that "were it not for the newsmen what should 
we have had to talk about, and how on earth could we have possibly got on 
if our newsman had only for one single day forgotten us !" Need it occasion 
surprise that the noodle Dundreary of the stage, the music-hall frequenting 
numskulls of Punch, and the creations generally of the philosophic satirists 
{in novels, &c.) should be types of large numbers of the body pohtic ? 

To the ordinary observer the deficiency now under consideration is, doubt- 
less, the lack of information ; but on a closer inspection it will be found to 
bottom on the undeveloped faculties. Assuming this as proved, it must be 
inferred that our school method is not only not promoting mental develop- 
ment, but is really dwarfing the inner man*— withering up the intellect. A few 
scholars survive the usual school process, but the result ought to be reversed, 
the school-educated ought to be quickened, and to tower as giants above 
the untaught Experience, however, shows parents to be commonly right in 
rejecting for their children what is regarded as a high-class education, if their 
future career depends on thoughtful resolute energy, for somehow the " clas- 
sical" education "sicklies o'er the native hue of resolution with the pale cast of 
thought," and leaves the scholar indolent, lustful for pleasure, mentally feeble 
and starved. Hence parents so frequently request that their children may 
drop from their subjects Latin, Greek, Geometry, Algebra, &c. (which ought 
to be so stimulating), in order to acquire proficiency in — what t after drum- 
ming and drilling at French, Latin, &c., for years, the " finishing " must be re- 
VOL. II. 12 
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duced to the most elementary subjects of the school course ! Enquire of or- 
dinary acquaintance, and the replies will generally be that so-and-so never 
read any Latin authors — had to drop the subject (and has permanently drop- 
ped it) — ditto French and German, Mathematics, Science; but^ which brings 
us to our starting point, the rider is ordinarily added that he is " thoroughly 
grounded " in all the subjects dispensed with, if occasion should require him 
to resume them. Oh, this odious " thoroughly grounded !" The specimens 
described above are " thoroughly grounded^^ the one in Greek, &c., the other 
in Latin grammar, French, &c. (and be it borne in mind these are by no 
means solitary instances) ; but the misfortune, as it never appears to have 
occurred to either master or scholar that the "thorough grounding" was a 
means to an end, that if it was not to open lip to the student additional re- 
sources, to train his faculties to stronger efforts of " reasoning high," to im- 
part more quickness of perception or apprehension, sustained endurance if 
needed, and so forth, it was worse than useless, being positively mind-dissi- 
pating and dwarfing. " Interesting experiment "—start a subject amongst or- 
dinary acquaintance — let it be one that everybody thinks he knows something 
about and feels interested in, — say a religious or an historical tbpic, — and 
watch the result for one object^ the mental power displayed— iox th^ judgment^ 
by noticing the fitness of the proofs (say), — for coherence, by noticing whether 
the statements succeeding each other have any dependence, and so on. It 
will surprise the operator to find how prejudice or preoccupation blinds rea- 
son, h(5w a stray word will entirely draw off the debaters, and introduce ex- 
traneous matter, how the concentrativeness and endurance fail, leaving the 
original question unsolved — in effect (an actual case), having begun with 
challenging the inspiration of the scriptures, to end with contesting which 
was the greater man. Napoleon or Wellington ! 

Then it appears this " thorough grounding " has much to answer for, the 
term as conventionally used being a cloat for indolent and incompetent 
teaching. Pray let the "thorough groundingites" reflect on their theory, " con- 
sider their ways," and resolve on amendment. The master who would deserve 
well of his generation, should constantly demand of himself the outcome of 
every lesson a boy learns and does, and if , the result, when obtained, is de- 
sirable and worthy of the pains bestowed on it. But especially should the 
tasks be designed in the first place as the exercise of some faculty. The im- 
plement understanding, the distinguishing gift of a beneficent Providence, 
should be the constant study of the instructor, its marvellous mechanism 
should be thoroughly analysed, and cdioh faculty, as " found and made a note 
of," should, by an appropriate curriculum, receive that exercise which will de- 
velope it to its greatest powers — knowledge, the instructor need not fear, will 
increase and be retained in the process, and what is of most importance, the 
intellect trained to exertion and expanded, will worthily assert itself both in 
reception and production. 

Leamington, May, 1870. J. H. MACARTNEY. 

PUNISHMENT. 

To the Editor of the " Quarterly Jourtial of Education.^* 

Sir, — There is very much in Mr. Hope's letter with which I heartily 
agree. In years past most schools were managed on a consistent plan of ter- 
rorism ; the cane, and nothing but the cane, seemed the cry. Men came to 
see the evils of such a plan, and the result, I think, is that in too many cases 
we have rushed to the other extreme. We constantly see advertisements 
where schoolmasters, for their own ends, pander to the weakness of parents ; 
" corporal punishment dispensed with " is the announcement which we fre- 
quently meet with, in conjunction with offers of unlimited food and instruc- 
tion in half the sciences under the sun for ;^i6 per year. Now, there is to 
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my mind, no question connected with education of more importance than this 
question of punishment, which, being intimately connected as it is with the 
forming of the child's character, must demand a more careful consideration 
than any question of how to give the child the greatest amount of mere infor- 
mation. For this reason I think all who really take an interest in real educa- 
tion, should strive to arrive at some definite view as to what system is be^t 
adapted to the future good of the child, independent of the ease or welfare of 
the teacher. Of course, there are many points to be considered : I venture 
to submit to your readers the following, which I look upon in the light of 
axioms. 

1. The principal of corporal punishment should on no account be given 
up ; scripture and reason alike teach it to be necessary. 

2. At the same time he is the best teacher who can produce equal results 
with the least amount of corporal punishment. 

3. The mala prohibita and mala in se certainly demand different treat- 
ments, and the child should be taught to understand this difference and the 
reason of it. 

4. A child should not be encouraged to transgress, either by laxity of 
supervision or by being allowed to escape punishment, if found o^t. The cer- 
tatnty, not the severity, of punishment prevents crime. 

I may at some future time return to this subject, meanwhile I shall be 
glad to see the opinions of other practical men. 

I am, &c., 

W. G. 

A JUSTICE TO MASTERS. 

To the Editor of the " Quarterly Journal of Educatum." 

Sir, — I have observed in your last number a letter on the alleged ill- 
treatment of assistanjt masters by principals, on which I wish to offer a few 
remarks. In these days of Radicalism and revolution,* nothing of the sort 
surprises me, but I must say that I regret to see such a letter admitted into 
the columns of your respec:able. journal. 

It is well known that the real grievance belongs to the principal, who is 
daily compelled to submit to the most ridiculous demands and complaints on 
the part of his subordinates, of which the letter I refer to is a fair specimen. 
Within my own recollection the impertinence and pretensions of assistants 
have increased to an extent which is perfectly appalling. Instead of doing 
their duty in that station of life to which it has pleased heaven to call them, 
they try to gain the respect and confidence of our boys, and to fill their heads 
with all kinds of foolish ideas, which now-a-days pass for knowledge. It is 
a wonder to me that this nuisance has been borne by schoolmasters so long, 
and yet it is hard to say what remedy to adopt. If we dispense altogether 
with the services of these individuals, too many of the more unpleasant and 
unimportant labours of education will be likely to fall upon our own shoulders. 
I know not what the experience of other members of the profession may be, 
but for myself I find that the cares of caning and marketing exhaust all my 
energies. 

1 have been much struck hy an idea which has originated with one of my 
own assistants, who, with a modesty singular in his class of life, has given 
me leave to make what use of it I can. This idea is nothing less than the 
employment of mechanical ushers. I calculate that these can be made at 
Birmingham, of the best cast iron, for about £\i 15s., little more than half 
the annual sum which we are in the habit of giving to our present assistants. 
They will last for a much longer period than we can hope to retain the ser- 
vices of the ordinary kind of ushers, and, after the first outlay, they will only 

• See suggestion at page 159. — Ed» 
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cost us a few shillings per annum for oil, &c. A maid servant can with ease 
attend to half-a-dozen of them in a morning. At night they may be kept in 
an outhouse, and they should be protected from damp and well polished oc- 
casionally, especially when a visit from the parents of pupils be expected. 

I am having a specimen made, and shall be happy to send the fullest 
particulars with estimates, &c. to any of your readers, on receipt of six stamps. 
He is six feet high, and of good proportions, and is guaranteed to perform, 
faithfully and efficiently almost all the duties expected of an usher. He can 
cut bread and carve mutton with great neatness and despatch ; an enamelled 
register on his face records every mistake which may be made by boys who 
are saying their repetition to him ; and being placed in the donnitory at the 
hour of retiring, his works can be regulated to extinguish the candle in three 
minutes. He can stand in the playground in all weathers, and if any pupil 
climbs over the wall, my usher is so constructed as to give notice by ringing 
a bell loud enough to rouse the principal out of his after-dinner nap. It is 
true that I have not yet discovered any means of teaching ornamental hand- 
writing, that most useful branch of knowledge, by the instrumentality of this 
apparatus, but some of your readers may be able to suggest the requisite im- 
provements in the machinery. When electricity and photography are brought 
to such perfection, it will be strange if we cannot contrive by their aid to find 
out the offences of our pupils, and keep them under a wholesome fear of our 
cane — a task which, let me tell your correspondent, the present race of ushers 
are totally incompetent to perform. 

Whatever may come of this proposal, we must set our faces against the 
idea that persons concerned in the humbler offices of education are entitled 
to assume an air of independence, which is simply ridiculous, and privileges 
which we do not accord even to our parlour boarders. The disagreeable feel- 
ings consequent upon the present state of things must have given great grief 
and perplexity to all schoolmasters, as to 

Your obedient Servant, 
A PRINCIPAL OF THE OLD SCHOOL. 

DOTHEBOYS Hall, April ist. 

ORTHOGRAPHY. 

To the Editor of the Quarterly Journal of Education, 

Sir, — In some respects, at least, we seem to be entering upon a new period 
in the history of education. In more ways than one, it is receiving a fresh 
impulse, and making a fresh start. The highest form of it is likely to be 
made still more free from religious tests. The foundations intended to pro- 
vide for the grade below this will be made more efficient and more extensively 
useful, or at least it will be attempted to make them so. The most elementary 
teaching is acknowledged to be needed by all, and as far as possible it will 
be brought within the reach of all by a great increase of the outward means 
of it 

But the movement will not, or, at any rate, ought not to stop here. If it 
does stop here, the work will at the best have been only half done. There 
are two directions at least in which further progress may be looked for. 
Higher ideas may be formed of the object and scope of education— of the 
good which it can effect, and which it ought to aim at, and its whole sub- 
stance, and all its method may require to be modified in order to carry out 
these ideas. And, secondly, it will now be more necessary than ever to 
devise more easy and more thorough modes of teaching single subjects — 
even the most common and most elementary ones. This second line of 
improvement, though far less important than the other, is more apparent and 
more immediately useful, and therefore may be expected to take precedence 
in order of time. 
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One of the acknowledged difficulties in the teaching of children, and 
indeed of those who are no longer children, arises from our English system 
of spellings and a good deal of attention is now directed to the question of 
" Spelling Reform,'' or of some means by which the inconveniences of the 
old system may be mitigated or avoided. It is not a new question, but it 
seems just now to have come forward more prominently, and indeed it is 
easy to see its importance with respect to the extension of education, and 
the need that teaching should be as easy, speedy, and thorough as possible. 

I may therefore suggest to your readers and correspondents a few con- 
siderations on this subject — which is an extensive and a curious one, whether 
treated from the point of view of the scientific theorist or of the practical 
teacher. 

First, then — supposing some improvement "necessary, — we may aim either 
at the substitution of a new system" for the present one, or merely at the 
introduction of a system to be employed concurrently with that now in use. 
This latter plan is the one advocated by Mr. A. T. Ellis, who has stated his 
views on the subject before the College of Preceptors, the Society of Arts, 
and the Philological Society. 

Secondly, in "the former case it may be attempted either to make the new 
spelling phonetically perfect, or only to get rid of the most common and 
most inconvenient of the inconsistencies of the old system. The latter, I 
believe, is the plan advocated by the Liverpool Spelling Reform Association, 
or at least by its honorary secretary, Mr. Edward Jones. 

Thirdly, if the latter alternative — the use of a concurrent system — be 
preferred, there will probably be no reason why this should not be as perfect 
and scientific as it can be made. But then this question may arise : Would 
such a system be worth anything in elementary education — would it make 
the learning of the common system easier than it is without such help — or 
would it even, in some circumstances, make it unnecessary to learn the 
common system ? (Mr. Ellis thinks that his scheme would have these 
advantages.) Or, on the other hand, would it be useful only in scientific 
philology, or in comparing the sounds of one language with those of 
another, or for some similar purposes ? 

I offer no opinion of my own on the subject, — still less do I attempt any 
' criticism of any particular scheme. But I may suggest it as an important 
and interesting , subject for examination ; especially in its bearing on the 
practical work of teaching. And I remain, Sir, yours, &c., 

A CONTRIBUTOR. 

T(K the Editor of the Quarterly Journal of Education, 
Sir, — The following is a copy of a letter addressed to the Vice President 
of the Committee of Council. I trust you may deem it of sufficient import- 
ance for publication in the next number of the Quarterly Journal. 

I remain, your obedient servant. 
South Staffordshire, 13th May, 1870. D. C. 

[copy.] 
TO THE RIGHT HON. W. E. FORSTER, M.P., VICE-PRESIDENT 
OF COMMITTEE OF COUNCIL ON EDUCATION. 
Sir, — May I request the favour of being allowed to put before you 
the following brief statement. I am a member of the London Uni- 
versity, having matriculated in 1853. For sixteen years I have been a 
successful private schoolmaster. But not knowing the course which legisla- 
tion may take in these days of educational ferment, and in order to be 
prepared for every contingency I resolved to secure a Government certificate, 
and gave notice to that effect to the Vice- Principal of Borough Road. He 
kindly informed me that I was not eligible, and also who were ; so that I 
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may see myself robbed of tlie labour of years, and am yet prevented by 
Government from qualifying myself to meet the emergency. Does not this 
seem a great hardship to those who, with the superior qualification which 
University training naturally gives, are willing to adapt themselves to the 
educational exigencies of the day, and are yet legally prevented from 
doing so? 

The summing up is this :— Would it not be advisable so to modify the 
code as to admit of acting (private) schoolmasters being examined for the 
Government certificate? It could injure none, would cost Government 
nothing, and would certainly admit into the ranks of Government teachers 
many good scholars and skilful educationists. 

Relying on that honesty and candour which has characterised your public 
career, for the due consideration of these statements, 

I remain. Sir, your most obedient servant, D. C. 

CHEAP SCHOOLS. 
To the Editor of the Quarterly yournal of Education, 

Sir, — We live in an age of great show and puffing advertisements. We 
are constantly reminded by placards that " such and such " a daily either is 
the largest, or has the largest circulation in the world. We cannot look into 
one of these daily papers without seeing several advertisements of the " only 
sure cure " of " all the ills that flesh is heir to.'* We are informed of 
two or three drapery establishments, that they are the cheapest houses in the 
trade, as if we were going to believe that they could all attain to that 
honourable position. There seems, at the present time, a greater disposition 
than ever among tradesmen (except butchers) to " under-sell " each other — 
and this disposition is perhaps nowhere manifested more than in the 
scholastic profession. An advertisement is seen, offering board, residence, 
tuition, &c., &c., to boys, for eighteen or twenty guineas* per annum. Now, 
really, what can parents expect for such terms as these ? When " Cheap 
Jack" offers his wares at remarkably low prices, distrust is felt, knowing that 
he is frequently also " Cheating Jack." And yet Dr. Trickem, of Cheatem House 
School, offers every educational advantage, unlimited diet, home comforts, 
&c., for twenty guineas a year, and there are many found to believe him and 
to trust their boys to his care. Some may do this on account of their pecu- 
niary circumstances. They can't afford more, and of course have a right to 
get their children educated as cheaply as possible. But I think. Sir, it would 
be much better for them not to send their children to Boarding Schools at 
all, if they have riot the means to send them to good ones. The majority, 
however, patronize them because they think that the . promises put in the 
advertisement will be fulfilled — which, I am afraid, in many cases are not. 

Look, first, at the educational advantages of these establishments. The 
principal is often a man who has failed in business as a " grocer" or " draper," 
and as a last resort he takes up ^profession and opens a school. Now, can 
he be expected to conduct a school as well as a man who has been a teacher 
all his life ? He may get a German *^ handle to his name," but that does not 
^ constitute him a " Doctor," any more than his being principal of a school 
cHialifies him for offering to pupils " every educational advantage." It may 
be said that he merely superintends, and has assistants to do the work. 
Suppose that to be the case, what kind of assistants are we to expect in schools 
where they can only have a very small salary? We know that occasionally 
" well-educated (.'*)" youths from behind the counter " take to" teaching, and 
they may generally be found in the class of schools I am speaking of. Many 
young men make teaching a stepping-stone to something else ; they merely 
wish for board and residence, and time for study, to fit themselves for the 
• See Calculation of Expenses at end. 
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ministry, civil service, &c., and as they have no interest in teaching, how can 
€very educational advantage be offered under their care ? Yet here they are 
most frequently found. Again, many assistant masters lose their situations 
frequently for misconduct, and often by a long-continued process of drunken- 
ness and debauchery lose their character too. What do they do ? Where 
do they go ? They are content to take a small salary, and so may doubtless 
be often found in a cheap school trying to redeem their character. Suppose 
these to be good teachers, as far as secular subjects are concerned, is no 
notice to be taken of their moral influence ? Do parents ever take the pains 
to ascertain whether their children receive a liberaJ education t I believe in 
most instances they do not. Willie or Lizzie brings home a beautiful prize, 
and they are therefore quite satisfied that sufficient progress has been made. 
Do not principals know that a prize will often satisfy the parents ? Are we 
sure that they never give a prize where it is not deserved ? A lady said to 
me the other day, " I am sure M — gave our James a prize to please us ; 
for he certainly does not deserve it for progress in that subject ; since he 
has made no progress at all." 

I would here caution parents, lest they be deceived by statements in 
advertisements, which are strictly true. A principal used to advertise that 
all pupils sent up to the Oxford and Cambridge Local Examinations had 
passed. I happened to inquire the number that had succeeded, and was 
informed by the senior assistant that they had" coached-up"^«^, and got him 
through. 

2. They are also promised an unlimited diet. Now, the very fact of this 
being referred to, proves quite clearly to my mind that some schools give 
but a limited one. I knew a school where the food supplied to the pupils 
was really not sufficient.* If a boy was a httle poorly, he was told he had 
better do without meat. If he spoke at table, his punishment was to do 
without pie or pudding. The pupils there generally spent their pocket- 
money in the purchase of eatables from a neighbouring shop. They sent 
home to ask for cakes, &c., but felt it too degrading to complain of the short 
allowance. These parcels coming to the school in considerable numbers 
caused the principal's wife to exclaim, " I wish the parents wouldn't send so 
many parcels here ; it makes it look as if we starved the boys." In that 
case, Sir, appearances were not deceptive. 

As terms are low, and animal food expensive, its consumption must be 
prevented by some means. The boys may be allowed to have pudding first, 
the rule being that he who will not eat pudding, or leaves any of his large 
" portion " in his plate, shall have no meat, for he has clearly shown that he 
has no appetite. An equally efficacious mode of appeasing the appetite is 
to give each a little bread and butter half an hour before meals. 

3. Home comforts are promised. Do parents ever put their children 
three in one bed ? Do they allow them to sleep in crowded apartments ? Do 
children at home have to use a towel a fortnight 1 Yet worse than this is 
found at a school, perhaps, where thirty or forty boys must wash hands 
before dinner, in a room provided for the purpose, and all use the same towel, 
which continues to hang there a week ! 

When parents send their children out to bathe, do they give them the 
same towel as they have to use in their bed-room ? Surely, no. Perhaps 
they do not have equal comfort at school. " Home comforts " certainly 
includes clean food, and I don't think that can always be relied on in cheap 
schools. As low wages only are offered, only poor servants can be expected. 
It is well known that a servant is judged of a good deal by her cleanliness, 
and when therefore that quality in the cook happens to be considerably 
• I have lately been informed of a Ladies' College, where a leg of mutton was made to 
last sixty young ladies for two days. 
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below par, the food will not always be very palatable. Bread puddings have 
been found to contain hair and grit, and cabbage has been brought to table 
with snails in it (I mean those with shells). A pig's ear has been put on a 
plate with the bristles and wax in if, as they were when it was in the stye 1 
Home comforts ! How about the drinkables ? It may be that tea is supplied, 
but more frequently water and milk. The milk, as we all know, will contain 
quite sufficient water before it goes to the school, and it is therefore altogether 
unnecessary for it there to receive 80 per cent, more ! Home comforts ! 
How about the butter ? In this age of invention anti scientific progress this 
substance can be manufactured much cheaper than from cream, and it seems 
but natural to suppose that into cheap schools cheap butter must go. At 
home boys, no doubt, among their comforts have clean boots occasionally. 
Do they have this comfort at school, or do they have to clean them them- 
selves ? I have already trespassed too much on your valuable space, so must 
conclude. I sincerely hope that the day is not far distant when these educa- 
tional establishments will be under Government inspection, and when no 
M.A or Ph.D. will be considered as an accredited teacher, unless he can 
show that he has obtained his degree in an honourable manner. 
June 6th, 1870. ^ Yours, &c., N. Y. 

P.S. — The following table of probable receipts and expenses is fairly and impar- 
tially made. It is more likely that the latter are far within the mark ; in fact, in 
several cases they are known to be, and the minimum amount for good assistants is 
named : — 



RECEIPTS. 

40 pupils at 20 guineas each •;C840 

20 day ditto 4 — 84 



36 



£¥^ 



EXPENSES. 

House rent, taxes, &c £^S^ 

Senior assistant 30 — J^(30 

Junior ditto 20 — ^^^40 

3domestics 20 

I matron 20 

Maintenance of 40 pupils and 
2 assistants for 40 weeks 

at 6s 504 

Ditto of principal, his family 
and servants, say 10 people 

at 6s. for 52 weeks 156 

Clothing, coals, &c 20 

Apparatus, bedding, books, 
breakages, repairs, travel- 
ling expenses, medical at- 
tendance, &c., &c 40 



^960— ;flOIO 



PRIZES. 



To the Editor of the Quarterly Journal of Education. 

Sir,— I am very glad to see that you are admitting intg the Quarterly 
Journal letters on scholastic matters from actual teachers, and I hope that 
through the medium of your pages we may give and take many useful 
hints. 

As a contribution (a very small one, I admit) may I mention the way in 
which lists arranged in order of merit are read out, and prizes are distributed, 
in one at least of our great schools .? The method may be in use elsewhere, 
but though it is, I think, by far the best, it certainly is not the commonest. 
When such lists are read, and when prizes ar.e distributed according to the 
usual method, from the top downwards^ the effect produced is that of an 
anti-climax. Nobody except the boys named cares to hear the latter half of 
the list, and in the case of prize-giving, spectators show so much enthusiasm 
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in their ^reception of the highest boys who are the heroes of the day, that 
they have none left for those who, coming afterwards, fail more and more to 
excite interest, and at length to attract attention. 

Here, when the result of an examination is to be announced to the 
school, the Headmaster reads out the list from the bottom upwards. Say 
Brown, Jones, and Robinson have been competing for a prize, and have 
come out in what seems their natural order, the announcement w^mld be 
made as follows : — " For the Blank medal three boys were candidates ; 3rd, 
Robinson ; 2nd, Jones. The medal has been awarded to Brown." 

In giving out the prizes the same order is followed, so the interest of the 
spectators goes on increasing as the pile of books diminishes, till the very 
end, when the best scholar in the highest form comes up to receive the most 
valuable prize. 

» This is no doubt but a small matter ; but any one who despises small 
matters, had better seek some other occupation than that of a schoolmaster. 

Your obedient servant, 

HARROVIENSIS. 

ASSISTANT MASTERS. 

EXTRACTS FROM CORRESPONDENCE. 
J. S. writes : — " The letter on the * Treatment of Assistants ' in the 
Journal amused me much — it read so like a page from * Nicholas 
'Nickleby.' I think it must be the production of some one but ill-suited for 
the profession he has chosen, and therefore obliged to content himself with 
very middle-class schools. I must say that, in the whole course of my expe^ 
rience (which may be considered that of a junior, as I am only 23), I never 
entered such establishments as he pictures. I have always been very happy 
and comfortable, and am particularly so here ; and I am receiving a salary 
which I think is honestly as much as I am worth." 

On the other hand, a gentleman well known to many of our readers, 
says : " A truthful and plain statement. And now the subject has been so 
broached, could not you get Assistant Masters from most schools to send a 
description of all that concerns their comfort ? No doubt this would cause 
a stir in the Camp of Israel. Bad situations would be shunned, and the 
principals would have no remedy but reform. There is nothing but a fear 
of exposure to induce bad Principals to mend their ways. I could give you 
some strange instances — where truth would appear stranger than fiction — of 
the treatment of assistants by their principals. * * * Keep your pages 
open to such communications as that of * N. Y.,' and that will bear fruit, 
if it be only after many days. Of course, you would insert the description 
of good schools as weU as bad ones. The former would have a tendency to- 
shsune, or drive the latter out of the market, &c., &c." 



EDUCATIONAL RECORD. 
PARLIAMENTARY.* 

June 16. — During the discussion upon the Amended Bill, Mr. FORSTER 
remarked that it would be impossible to bring the revised code before the 
House till the Bill had passed through Committee. 

(Non-certificated masters should, during the next few days, urge their 
claims upon Government. Under the present code, no acting-master can 
get a certificate unless his school is placed under inspection. This is a great 
hardship, inasmuch as many masters would gladly sit for a certificate, and 

* We are compelled— from the peculiar state of the Education Bill— to forego our cri- 
ticism upon it, but hope a few weeks will see it become law, and then in our next we shall 
be able to consider the alterations which have been made. 
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then " look out " for an inspected school. Again, why should not acting- 
masters, who have been engaged, say three years in the same school, 
be allowed to sit for a certificate without undergoing two years' inspection ? 
Surely an experience equal to that of a pupil-teacher has been gained during 
that time.) 

June 20. — Upon the motion to go into Committee upon the Bill, Mr. 
Richard moved a resolution in favour of general compulsory attendance, 
and of providing religious education entirely by voluntary effort He pro- 
nounced the Bill to be a revival of concurrent endowment, and in fact 
deprecated the whole aims of the Government to come to some conclusion 
upon this matter, ridiculing their amendments and stigmatising them as 
favourable to the denominational system. The only way out of the difficulty 
was for the State to confine itself to literary and scientific instruction, and to 
leave religious teaching to the churches. The motion was seconded by Sir 
C. DiLKE. The tendency of the succeeding speeches was favourable to the 
Government. Indeed, Mr. Hardy entirely disposed of (he fallacious argu- 
ments brought forward in support of unsectarian, or rather secular education. 
He argued that by utterly ignoring the Bible, the result would be similar to 
that in New York, according to the report of Mr. Fraser, who says : — 

" Every book, even the Bible, was banished ; every sentiment to which 
the Romanist objected was expunged whenever demanded. Religious 
instruction and prayer were in many cases altogether forbidden ; teachers 
were threatened with dismissal, and actually dismissed, for the crime of 
using the Lord's Prayer, and nothing remained save the narrowest Deism." 

One remark of the hon. Gentleman is decidedly objectionable. He says : 
" You are now about to do away with the whole protection of creeds and 
formularies, and you are going to give to the schoolmaster unlimited power 
of teaching religion. Of all people the schoolmaster is the last who ought to 
be entrusted with such powers (Why 1 Are schoolmasters to take their 
consciences from their managers ? The idea that a schoolmaster is simply 
.a piece of plastic clay to be moulded at will, by his would-be betters, by those 
who know and understand less than himself, cannot be entertained.) Again, 
the arguments for the retention of the catechism and formularies, must be 
looked upon as fallacies, for as the following speaker, Mr. Melly, aptly 
remarked— "The prevaihng tone of the pubhc mind was an impatience of 
the creeds and formularies of man, and a very great love and affection for 
the words, and a determination that children should be educated in the 
teaching, of Holy Writ." Mr. MORLEY inferred that a crisis had been reached, 
-and that unless factious minorities holding extreme views were willing to 
make mutual concessions, the measure which the immense majority desired 
accomplished, would not be passed. Dr. Lyon Playfair and Sir J. Paking- 
TON continued the discussion, and maintained the desirability of establishing 
a minister of education. Mr. FORSTER ably defended the course taken by the 
Government, and exhorted the opposition to forbear lengthy talking, in 
order to go on with the Bill at once. During his remarks the hon. Gentle- 
man said that, true as he believed the principle of compulsion to be, he 
doubted whether it was not so novel that it would be impossible to get the 
House to assent to its direct application universally over the country ; and, 
even if the House did so assent, whether, in the present temper of the people, 
such a law could be enforced. He was well aware of the easiness to say 
that permissive compulsion was a contradiction of terms, but the proposition 
is made simply as an experiment. Permissive legislation, contemplated as 
a final result, generally fails, but as paving the way to something further, 
has not seldom succeeded. He regretted the turn the debate had assumed, 
and thought there were other points in the Bill, equally deserving of dis- 
cussion as the " religious question," or rather that too much sti-ess was 
laid upon this in determent to other portions. 
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June 21. — The whole time was taken up with the reiteration of stock 
phrases — not one new argument being brought forward. The aim being 
seemingly to waste as much time as possible ; the tone was, on the whole, 
favourable to the Government. 

June 24, — After an excellent speech from the Right Hon. W. E. Glad- 
stone, the House rejected the Amendment by a majority of nearly 40a 
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Orthopraxy, the Mechanical Treatment of Deformities, Debilities, and 
Deficiencies of the Human Frame, By Henry Heather Bigg, 
Assoc. Inst. C.E. London : John Churchill and Sons. 
There are few subjects more deserving of earnest consideration than 
the physical education of the young, although few have received from 
the moderns less direct attention. We deplore the bad habits of body 
which so often disfigure the frame, but the child is left almost to him- 
self, or, from his very surroundings, has those defprmities impressed on 
his young and pliant body. For what can be more injudicious than 
most of our school accommodations and the internal fittings of our 
schoolrooms. The awkward and constrained positions one is almost 
compelled to assume on the ordinary fofm or at the desk, would be quite 
sufficient to lay the foundation of some deformity, especially in a child 
already weak, which growing with his growth, at length assumes a per- 
ceptible shape, and exercises a baneful influence on the health and com- 
fort of the man. 

Considered as a means to an end, the human frame is a machine, 
contrived and finely adapted to work on the truest mechanical princi- 
ples, and on these only. But it differs from all other constructions in 
possessing within itself the means of development, and of attaining ma- 
turity, of advancing from the less to the greater. It grows by a process of 
development, and is so constituted that each separate particle, by a vital 
chemistry of its own, tends to reproduce itself Hence a morbid action 
once commenced, has a tendency to perpetuate itself without any extra 
effort of nature, and a deviation from the standard of healthy physical 
growth, however slight at first, may go on to produce one of those 
hideous deformities which are the opprobria of civilized life. To give 
only one example, what is more common than the deformity termed 
*' round shoulders?" As Mr. Bigg justly observes in his work, "This 
anterior curvature of the neck is chiefly met with among the young, and 
is frequently the result of an ill habit." Now the ill habit it is most 
frequently the result of is simply the cramped position we are allowed 
or forced to assume at the desk in school. It is not perceptible at first, 
but the young frame is easily altered by forces impressed on it, and how- 
ever slight the early deviation may be, it is likely, unless checked, to 
become exaggerated until in adult life it assumes the disfiguring pro- 
portions of " anterior curvature of the neck." 

That the human frame, however, is easily altered by forces impressed 
on it, if true for the production of deformity, also points to the means of 
cure. The bad result may be counteracted by the suitable and judicious 
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application of a counteracting force. The study of this constitutes the 
science of " Mechanical Therapeutics," the fundamental laws of which 
are ably developed by Mr. Bigg in his work on " Orthopraxy." This is 
a subject of the utmost importance to the medical world, since to the 
physician is entrusted the care of whatever concerns the well being of 
the body ; and if we cannot prevent we are expected to do our utmost 
to remedy the defects and deformities of the human frame. 

As would be expected from the known reputation of Mr. Bigg as a 
scientific mechanician, from the time and care he has bestowed on the 
investigation of his subject, and from the amount of practical knowledge 
he brings to bear on its elucidation, he has produced a work which must 
place him at the head of all independent thinkers in that department in 
Britain. He has ably sustained his well-earned previous reputation by 
his new work, and the clearness with which he expresses himself is a 
recommendation which will be esteemed by every student of medicine. 
The style of the book might perhaps be gathered from a few excerpta, 
but its full importance can only be perceived by a careful perusal of the 
book itself. The chapters devoted to spinal curvatures are especially 
valuable to practitioners in a large town, and afford examples of the 
readiest and most eligible means of treating these deformities with the 
least possible inconvenience to the patients. The principles regulat- 
ing the application of suitable mechanical appliances for their cure 
are simply and clearly laid down, and apply to each separate form of 
the deformity, while careful drawings of most of the appliances them- 
selves, and diagrams, amply explain their construction and application. 

The subject of artificial limbs, and remedying defects caused by 
gun-shot wounds, must always be an anxious one for a large class of 
men who have the care of the army and navy. In this respect we 
would strongly recommend Mr. Bigg's work to the attention of men 
who intend to join these services. The entire work, however, is one 
which commends itself to all who are interested in the practice of 
medicine, and will be found of great value by the student and the 
practitioner alike. We only regret that space does not permit us to 
discuss its merits more fully. But we are glad to see that a desideratum 
long felt by the medical world has at length been supplied. R. A. S. 

Arithmetic for Schools, By the Rev. F. Calder, M. A. Longmans, 

Green & Co. 
It is not difficult to suggest improvements upon the existing text-books 
of Arithmetic. Authors generally speak too much of the abstract, and 
scarcely at all of the real tangible manner in which the science may be 
treated. Numbers are applied to abstract quantities instead of real 
bodies. Any boy will understand much sooner the value of the number 
20 when connected with marbles, pence, or strokes, than when uncon- 
nected with anything of this kind. It seems singular that the means for 
the study of this all-important subject are so inadequate to the require- 
ments. New volumes are constantly issuing from the press, yet not one 
gains the general support of the profession. Barnard Smith's, Todhunt- 
er's, and Colenso's, are perhaps more widely distributed, and come 
nearer the standard of perfection than any other, but no one engaged in 
tuition is really satisfied with either of these. 
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The book before us cannot be said to be equal in any respect to 
either of those previously mentioned. The arrangement is bad, the 
examples are too meagre, and lack that progressive nature so essentially 
requisite in leading young minds onward, step by step, without taxing 
their powers too much. If the accompanying letter-press were entirely 
erased, and the space thus gained filled up with new examples, rightly 
arranged, the book might prove useful. Arithmetic is best taught by 
oral explanation, and when possessing this, it is seldom or never that 
the student looks at the letterpress. As each example is finished, the 
next is practically explained by the master, and then worked by the 
pupil. Private students who may not have this aid, will find the expla- 
nations given, and the examples worked, much too short to be of any 
real benefit 

We take this opportunity of protesting against a system which is be- 
coming very common, viz., that of referring to some other book of the 
author, for the explanation of something mentioned in the one we may 
be reading. This may be very profitable to the author and publisher, 
but if we buy an arithmetic purporting to deal with that subject, we have 
no wish to expend money in half-filling our bookshelves with Commen- 
taries upon our first purchase. Every book of this kind should be com- 
plete in itself. 

/ Another fault in the Rev. F. Calder's book, we think, is that the 
answers to the examples are not given. It may, perhaps, be said that 
many masters prefer this, as the pupil may make a wrong use of them. 
If a sharp supervision be constantly carried on, and a rule made to the 
effect that every boy should show the working of his sum, then we main- 
tain no bad use can be made of the answers. On the contrary, the 
omission necessitates the purchasing of a key or the working out of every 
sum, neither of which we care to contemplate. 

We do not see Mr. Calder's reason for placing decimals immediately 
after the first four simple rules. His examples are not so arranged as to 
require their use, and we very much doubt their utility till the student 
is more advanced. That a knowledge of decimals is easier to obtain 
than of vulgar fractions we firmly believe, yet the knowledge of one 
necessitates that of the other. A decimal is simply a vulgar firaction, 
with a denominator 10 or multiple of 10. 

The larger Arithmetic, which the author has published, may be free 
from these faults, (we cannot say whether it is or not, because we have 
not seen it) and may present as thorough a course of instruction in 
this science as can be desired in any text-book," but all we can say of 
this abridgment is that it is useless as a school-book. 

C. H. W. B. 

TTiree Lectures on Education. By Adolph Oppler, L.C.P. Longmans, 

Green & Co. 
Here we have a volume of Lectures on Education by Mr. Adolph 
Oppler, Principal of New College, Arundel Square, which shows how 
well and deeply its author has studied his profession in all its bearings, 
and proves how thoroughly acquainted he is with all the best authorities 
on the subject. Evidently, too, he has bestowed upon his work much 
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original thought, and displays a happiness and accuracy in the mode of 
expressing his ideas, seldom, if ever, attained by a foreigner. Without 
pretending to be throughout a deeply metaphysical treatise, it yet places 
before its readers, in an interesting form, the highest theories with which 
the educator is concerned. The extracts are given both as translations 
and in their original languages, and are so interwoven with the rest of 
the work as to form with it a symmetrical whole. The first Lecture, in 
treating of Education among the Greeks and Romans, points out wherein 
the example of these is worthy of the imitation of modern educators. 
The second proves beyond the possibility of contradiction that education 
is a science as well as an art. The third is more practical in its nature, 
furnishing us with some excellent maxims by which to raise the standard 
of our teaching. The book is calculated to induce a more general and 
complete study of the theoretical works of all ages and nations, and we 
have no hesitation in sapng that a careful perusal of it will be amply 
repaid by the instruction it will yield to the thoughtful reader of its 
pages. T. B. P. 

Ancient Classics for English Readefs, Vol. I 11.^ Herodotus. By G. C 

SwAYNE, M.A. Price 2S. 6d. Blackwood and Sons. 
The editor of this series has evidently selected his coadjutors with great 
care, fully understanding that the success of the idea depends in no 
small measure upon their abilities. His confidence has not been mis- 
placed, for Mr. Swayne has, by an excellent performance, followed 
closely in the steps of his leader. The book before us shows no falling 
off in style or attractiveness, and may safely vie in usefulness with the 
preceding volumes. In one or two instances the writer, by comparison 
with the ancients, has reminded us of several blemishes still existing in 
modern civilisation. Thus, when speaking of the Scythians, he says : — 
"They were also distinguished by. drunkenness and dislike of foreigners, 
like some of their supposed descendants, who are not yet cured of these 
weaknesses,'' p. 95. 

Again, whilst cavalierly dismissing in a few brief sentences, the Greek 
inuendo that the Persians were obliged to be " flogged into action," he 
remarks : — 

" The lash has not prevented Russians and Austrians — not to mention 
others— from fighting well." 

With the publication of these volumes there can no longer be any 
reason for neglecting to make acquaintance with classical history, and 
we hope to see them extensively used. 

A Few Words on Private Schools, By Jos. H. Hutton, B.A., of Old 
Hove House School, Brighton. H. & C.*Treacher, i, North Street, 
Brighton. 
A VERY sensible pamphlet upon the position which it behoves private 
schools to take up, now that the public is aroused — may we say 
thoroughly aroused? — to the necessity of all such schools being good 
ones. We may disagree with Mr. Hutton in some particulars, as, for 
instance, where he seems to limit the work of private schools to boys who 
may be deficient in mens sana or corpus sanum, but we have to thank 
him for many good and useful hints. He protests most vigorously 
against the foolish interference of parents with school-work and disci- 
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pline, and the want of self-respect in teachers, which leads them to 
submit to such interference. We entirely agree with his remarks on 
this subject, and also with his objections to the system of the Oxford 
and Cambridge local examinations, which, while they may act as a spur 
to a bad teacher, are often found to cripple the exertions of a good one. 
For this reason we welcome the proposal of an authorized examination 
of a whole school, not of picked boys, and in the regular school work. 
We are. also pleased to see that while distinctly upholding the necessity 
of religious education, our authonis not led away by the idea that this 
consists of cramming as many chapters of the Old Testament as pos- 
sible into the mind of a boy. 

This little book is valuable as another proof that the private school- 
masters of England are bestirring themselves and exhorting one another 
to be up and doing. We shall be glad to see other nails of this sort 
hammered into the coffin of Squeers and his kind. A. R. H. " 

Introductory Physical Geography, By D. Page, LL.D. Fourth Edition, 
2s. Blackwood. Elementary Physical Geography. By J. Donald, 
F.R.G.S., IS. W. and R. Chambers. Geography for Schools. By 
A. H. Dick, Dr. Sc, M.A. T. Murby, 32, Bouverie Street. Eng- 
land at Home, By W. E. Littlewood, M.A. Cassell, Fetter, and 
Galpin. Atlc^ of the British Empire, By Keith Johnston, LL.D. 
A. and K. Johnston. 
The science of Geography, after having been for a long period in a 
lethargic slumber, shows at length some signs of vitality and approach- 
ing activity. Thanks to the exertions of the Royal Geographical 
Society, it is becoming more and more a settled subject in the routine 
of our public and other schools. The text-books upon this subject 
are numerous, but, as a whole, not trustworthy. In the majority, 
fallacy takes the place of fact. Scarcely two agree upon any one topic, 
whether it be the length of a river, the population of a town, or the 
height of a mountain. Doubtless our information is sometimes defec- 
tive, but not sufficiently so to account for the various vague surmises 
which are ingeniously inserted in our text-books as facts. Geography 
is rightly studied under the two divisions Physical and Political. Dr. 
Page has given us a really good book upon the former branch of this 
science. The public, ever ready to patronise sterling merit, has shown 
its appreciation of his labours, by calling for several editions of his 
work in rapid succession. My space will not allow of criticism, so I 
must be content with simply recommending the book. The next one 
mentioned in the above list, contains much valuable information, but in 
too condensed a form, to vie in usefulness with the previous work. Yet 
its utility ^vill be great where time is an object, and it is found desirable 
to gain some knowledge of this subject. The Geography for Schools 
is well-adapted and arranged for use in the major portion of our primary 
and commercial schools. The greater part of .the book is devoted to 
the consideration of England and her dependencies. The nursery 
again will welcome the petite manual of Mr. Littlewood, which is attrac- 
tive in form and matter. The Atlas of the British Empire will prove a 
great boon to students who have specially to prepare themselves in this 
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subject for" various examinations. The manner in which the work is 
executed, is a credit to even this well-known house. 



BOOKS RECOMMENDED FOR THE USE OF STUDENTS. 
Our attention has been directed to the fact that many private students, 
and even tutors, do not know the text-books best suited for the preparation 
of candidates for various special examinations. The following list of works 
contains such as have been found practically of most service. The majority 
— by the courtesy of the various publishers — we have been able to examine. 
The remainder are highly recommended by gentlemen who have had great 
experience. 



LONDON MATRICULATION EXAMINATION, January, 1871. 

Arithmetic. — Girdlestone, 6s. 6d., Rivington; or Barnard Smith, 4s. 6d., 

Macmillan, 
Algebra. — Todhunter, 2s. 6d., Macmillan; or Colenso, * Part I., 4s. 6d., 

Longmafis. 
Geometry.— Potts, 4s. 6d., Parker, 

We prefer to use Euclid till the question has become more settled. 

Mechanics. — ^Wormell (the new edition), 4s., Groombridge; or Todhunter, 
4s. 6d., Macmillan* (new edition). 

HYDROSTATICS.t &C. 

Chemistry.— (i) Gill, 4s. 6d., Walton and Maberley; (?) Barff, 4s. 6d., 
Groombridge; (3) Williamson, 8s. 6d., Macmillan, 
Two of these works should be used — either ( i ) aad (3), or (2) and (3). If the latter, 
we should advise the student to begin learning the symbols at the commencement. 
^3) is by the Examiner, and all the questions are worked out — z. boon not to be 
despised by the private student. 

Heat. — Orme, 4s., Groombridge; Stewart, 7s. 6d., Macmillan (new edition). 
Latin.— Bryce's Virgil, Parts I. and II., 2s. 6d., Griffin 6- Co, 
The notes are excellent and exhaustive. 

Greek. — Cyropaedia, 6s. 6d., Whittaker, 

We do not know an English edition of Book II. published separately. 
English. — Angus, 5s. 6d., Religious Tract Society; and Latham, 4s. 6d., 

Longmans. — We have Edition V. 
French. 

We prefer consulting another examination paper, to gain a better idea of what the 
Examination now is, before deciding upon any book or books. 

Books for Oxford and Cambridge Local Examinations in our next. 



* Since the above was written we have received these works, but have not yet 
thoroughly examined them. 

t We think it probable that text-books especially devoted to this subject and 
Optics will be published soon. Acoustics are not required. 



Information regarding any of the London University Examinations may 
be had by applying to the editor of this journal ; also, answers to any 
questions in the above-mentioned works, and examination papers upon the 
above subjects will be sent to any student who is a subscriber, upon payment 
of such expenses as are absolutely necessary, such as postage, &c. 



Notices of Light Literature and Serials are crowded out. 
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history in FRANCE. 

BY J. R. MORELL, 
(Late one of Her Majesty s Inspectors of Schools.) 

piNCE the remarks in our last issue (p. 145) were written, Europe 
and the World have met with the greatest surprise in history, 
while France has passed in five short weeks from the prestige 
of the first military power in the world to the humiliation of 
the greatest military disasters on record. The surprise of the former, 
and the frustration of the latter, are partly traceable to the same cause. 

During a long series of years, the most eminent writers of France 
had so pertinaciously environed the Napoleonic legend with a halo of 
glory and fable, that some of the gilding had even coloured the thoughts 
and writings of surrounding nations ; and although the good sense and 
deep research of Germanism was in a great measure free firom this in- 
fluence, our connection and alliance with France of late years had 
tended to crea,te these illusions about the incomparable bravery and 
strategy of French armies, which won a portion of the orthodox 
belief of a large party in England. 

But if this conviction pervaded a large section of writers in England 
Italy, Belgium, and even Russia, in France itself the malady of national 
conceit and overweening self-complacency had the most fatal conse- 
quences. Not only did these exaggerations absorb and destroy the 
falsifying of the periodical press, and thereby teach it that systematic 
veracity of facts which led to deplorable -catastrophes in this war of 
1870, but all the seminaries of education, the speakers in the Chambers, 
and the most classical works of the day were discoloured and damaged 
by a system of self-idolatry amounting to a complete intoxication, and 
tending, as before remarked, to such a neglect of the improvements, 
language, and geography, but, above aU, strategy of other countries, 
that a great disaster was certain to ensue. . As an illustration of the 
latter, remember, we have only to point to the fact that the only strategy 
opposed by Napoleonic marshals to the unrivalled combinations of* 
Moltke, was the system of warfare acquired in bush-fighting with Alge- 
rian tribes, coupled with a disregard of vigilance that can only be ex- 
plained by the conviction prop^igated by the press, that French soldiers 
VOL. II. 13 
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had only to show themselves to dissipate all enemies as a cloud. Nor 
must it be supposed that we exaggerate in attributing these convictions 
not only to the ignorant peasantry, but also to the educated classes. 
One of the most popular journals* of Paris, at the outbreak of the war, 
when it heard of the destruction of the bridge of Kehl, remarked, " Eh 
bien ! les soldats Fran9ais feront comme les apotres ; ils marcheront sur 
I'eau." The writer has also heard an important functionary remark that 
the French would of course carry the war into Germany, adding — 
" N'avons-nous pas traverse le Rhine dix mille fois ?"t 

But the importance of the theme on which we are engaged, and the 
warning lesson it gives to other nations not to go to sleep under their 
past laurels, bids us advance direct and sufficient proof of this preva- 
lent taint in classical works of French literature. Passing for a moment 
from the agitated arena of modern warfare to the calmer regions of 
philosophy, we find the self-complacency of the French mind dis- 
colouring even the eloquent pages of Victor Cousin. Not satisfied 
with a just tribute to the great powers and services of Descartes, Cousin, 
in his Neuvi^me Le9on, does not scruple to launch into unworthy invec- 
tives against the great German philosopher Leibnitz, and to exceed the 
measure of historic impartiality in making Descartes dominate all the 
great intellectual movements of the latter half of the seventeenth cen- 
tury. Cousin endeavours to depreciate Leibnitz by attributing his 
Monadology to Glisson, and by accusing him of centering the essence 
of matter in force, which is the tendency of our greatest and latest 
modem thinkers.J 

The tendency to see Gauls the prime agents of all the great move- 
ments in history,§ is apparent in authors who on most points are 
entitled to high praise for research, style, and fairness. Thus, " L'Eglise 
et I'Empire Romain " of M. de Broglie represents the army of Con- 
stantine overthrowing Paganism, as a Gaulish army, and other writers 
of merit consider that Julius Caesar crossed the Rubicon, and con- 
quered Pompey with Gaulish legions. || It is the same overweening 
conceit that, with certain honourable exceptions, such as Ozanam,ir has 
made French historians and writers generally apply notoriously inaccu- 
rate appellations to important events and facts. 

Thus Charlemagne is invariably a French Emperor, and his empire 
is French, and not German. Again, William the Conqueror sends an 
army of Frenchmen to the conquest of England, whose vanquished 
Anglo-Saxons are styled Anglais.** Then, at the battle of Poitiers, the 

* The Figaro or the Gaulois. 

+ Another instance in the writer's knowledge is that of a man of property in Lorraine, 
(D^partement de la Meurthe), near Sarrebourg, the mayor of the village, and a man of 
Parisian Lyc^e training. This gentleman was heard by the writer to say — " Nous n'avons 
jamais ^t^ battu que trois contre un." Yet the populations of France and United Germany 
are about equal in the present war, and at the battle of Vionville, i6th August, 1870, one 
Prussian army corps struggled victoriously against three French corps. 

X Manuel de I'Histoire de la Philosophic. We may add tiiat Cousin strives to rob 
Bacon of all originality. 

§ We have even found French writers giving a large share of the Carthaginian victories 
to the Gaulish mercenaries in its service. 

II Without instancing the Emperor Napoleon's "Julius Caesar," we may point to a 
large nuhiber of French travaux on the same subject. 

% See his " Germains avant le Christianisme, " and his " Francs au Cinquidme S£6cle." 

•» Thierry's " Hiatoire de la Conqufite" throughout. 
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so-called victorious English army is represented to have consisted prin- 
cipally of Poitevins, Angevins, Bordelais, in fact, Frenchmen. It is 
the same spirit that induced the able and amiable Dupanloup, Bishop of 
Orleans, in one of his works to speak of " nos incomparable soldats," 
and led Guerin, the historian of the " Guerre de Russie," to say, " Dans 
Tarm^e Frangaise toutes les troupes sont des corps d'dite." * It is 
this same self-complacency that has led to the great disasters of the 
nation, by disposing them to depreciate everything not French in the 
same proportion that they over-estimate themselves. The sacred soil of 
this Flowery and Celestial Empire of the West could never be occupied 
or invaded by a stranger, at least without treachery. Hence the spy 
panic of 1870, and the cry of treachery in 1815 addressed to Grouchy, 
and a host of other soldiers good, and true.t 

France being the centre of civilization, and Paris the light of the 
world,{ all must come to it to learn, French must be the universal 
language, and all things outside are beneath contempt. A smattering 
of German and English was indeed attempted in the colleges, but with 
lamentable results ; and the ignorance of educated Frenchmen relating 
to all outside Paris and France is proverbial. The press and literary 
<:lasses being thus in the dark, it is not surprising that the French 
peasantry are among the most ignorant in Europe, and full of absurd 
legends as regards the recent history of France. Among other illustra- 
tions of the way in which the most accepted French historians misrepre- 
sent things foreign to France, take the following specimen from the pen 
of M. Michelet : — 

" Ce grand peuple anglais, parmi tant de bonnes et solides qualit^s, 
a un vice qui gate ces qualitds monies. Ce vice, immense, profond, c'est 
Torgueil. Cruelle maladie, mais qui n'en est pas moins leur principe 
de vie, Texplication de leurs contradictions, le secret de leurs actes. 
Chez eux vertus et crimes, c'est presque toujours Torgueil; leurs ridicules 
-aussi ne viennent que de Ik. Cet orgueil est prodigieusement sensible et 
douloureux ; ils en souffrent infiniment, et mettent encore de I'orgueil 
a cacher ces souffrances. Toutefois elles se font jour; la langue anglaise 
possbde en propre les deux mots expressifs de desappointement et de 
mortification, 

" Cette adoration de soi-meme, ce culte interieur de la creature pour 
elle-meme, c*est le pech^ qui fit tomber Adam, la supreme impidtd 
Avec tant de vertus humaines, ce serieux, cette honn^tetd exterieure, ce 
tour d'esprit biblique, nulle nation n'est plus loin de la grace. De 
Shakespeare§ k Milton, de Milton \ Byron, leur belle et simple littera- 
ture est sceptique, judaique, satanique. * En droit,' dit tres bien un 
legiste, *les Anglais sont des Juifs; les Frangais, des Chretiens.' Ce 

* Another sentiment in a popular work given as a prize in the Lyc^es, with Imperial 
sanction, was this : — 

•' Pour notre arm^e toute I'Europe la connait ; 
, Pour notre marine, elle attend son heure." 

" Le Mont Cenis et la Savoie." 1865. ,' 
+ Thiers' " History of the Consulat and Empire." 

X We find with regret this exaggerated style in the Republican Victor Hugo. 
. § Je ne me rappelle pas avoir vu le nom de Dieu dans Shakespeare ; s'il y est c'est 
bien rarement, par hasard et dans Tombred'un sentiment religieux. Le veritable hdros 

13— -2 
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qu'il dit pour le droit, un theologien Taurait dit pour la foi. Les- 
Indiens de TAmerique, qui ont souvent tant de penetration et d'ori- 
ginalitd, exprimaient cette distinction k leur mani^re: *Le Christ, 
disait Tun d'eux, c'etait un Fran9ais que les Anglais crucifibrent i. 
Londres, Ponce Pilate etait un officier au service de la Grande 
Bretagne.'*' 

The North American mentioned in the last paragraph might quite 
well have been a French peasant in a remote province ; and this igno- 
rance is fostered by the press, and brings down heavy judgment on the 
nation. 

Two recent instances of French appreciation of outside merit, as 
contrasted with that of Germany, will help to explain the contrast of the 
two nations in point of historical truthfulness. 

It is not very long since the scientific world was astonished with an 
attempt in France to fix plagiarism on Newton ; and it was only after a 
sharp controversy that the matter was set at rest by documentary proofs- 
of the dishonesty of the evidence brought forward to depreciate the 
great author of the Principia. 

Now again, though in a milder and less hateful form, the old 
leaven shows itself in the attempt to divest Mr. Darwin's theory from 
the merit of originality by attributing the idea to others and to 
Frenchmen. 

The name of M. de Quatrefages stands high in the scientific world 
of Europe ; and when he publishes articles under the head " Charles 
Darwin et ses Pr^decesseurs Fran9ais," we may be sure he does not go 
so far as many of his countrymen in robbing Darwin of originality. In 
fact his papers are only an expression of a universal system to which I 
have found few, if any, exceptions during some years* study of France 
and the French, especially in their colleges and the Press. It would be 
idle to suppose that none of the ideas or expressions of Mr. Darwin's 
theory have been anticipated. Perfect originality is unknown to poetry 
or prose, so far as we know them. A brief survey of the arguments and 
names advanced against the originality of Darwinism is sufficient to 
show that the chief motive in attacking it arose from the fear that it 
would diminish the fame of the French naturalists, Buffon and Cuvier. 
Very different has been the appreciation of it in Germany, where the Jena 
professors have welcomed it as making an epoch in the progress of science. 

But reverting to the special province of political history, and taking 
as examples, first, M. Thiers' history, and, second, the most popular and 
widely-circulated cyclopaedia, we confess that we have not been surprised 
at the attitude of tiie French periodical press or the disasters of the 
French arms in 1870. 

^ '«1 Any attempt to go into close details in criticising the history of 
M. Thiers would be out of place here j but two or three pointed illus- 
trations will suffice to confirm our statement 

Among other frequently-recurring insinuations, I find that of excessive 

de Milton c'est Satan. Quant k Byron, il n'a pas trop r^pouss^ le nom de chef de I'^ole 
Satanique que lui donnaient ses ennemis ce pauvre grand homme, si crueUement tortur^ 
par Torgueil, n eut pas ^t^ f&ch^, ce semble, de passer pour le diable en personne. (See 
Michelet's Introduction k X Histoire Universelle, sur ce caractire de la litt^iature aDglaise.)^ 
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pradence against the Duke of Wellington in the Peninsula. His pru- 
dence at Talavera and Salamanca are dwelt upon as if it amounted to 
timidity and over-caution. With the details of the battles we are not 
here concerned ; though numbers, heroes, and facts are sadly disfigured 
by M. Thiers drawing almost exclusively from French and garbled 
sources. We have to meet the charge of prudence amounting to 
timidity ; and we have its refutation in the pages of M. Thiers himself, 
for, speaking of the wonderful dash at Oporto in 1809, when Welling- 
ton's operations ended in the total discomfiture of Soult, the historian 
taxes the passage of the Douro as an undertaking almost foolhardy in 
its daring. 

Again, the English soldier is run down as a large feeder and bad 
walker in contrast with the French. Yet, Dupont's corps was so de- 
moralised by the heat of Andalusia as to be unfit to meet the enemy, and 
forced to surrender ; and the climate of Mexico is urged as the cause of 
French disaster, while Havelock's march in an Indian heat did not 
prevent his gallant band from gaining victory after victory under fatigues 
almost exceeding any that troops have ever borne. It will be impos- 
sible to pursue these remarks, except to point to the invariable attempts 
of the historian to mitigate French disaster, as at Barrosa and Arroyos- 
Molinos, and the want of honesty with which Wellington's compound 
armies in the Peninsula and in Waterloo, are reckoned as Anglais when 
the Englishmen never exceeded one-half of their number, while he never 
omits to notice as a disadvantage if a French corps was partly composed 
of other contingents. 

These departures from historical candour in a writer such as Thiers 
must, of course, be greatly surpassed by second and third class writers.* 
Thus, General De Vaudoncourt, in a " Popular Cyclopaedia," has enriched 
French literature with a series of myths represented as French victories, 
the number of the combatants requiring complicated subtractions or 
additions, and all his papers illustrating the remark that, with statements 
of Gascons, you must deduct one-half and dispute about the rest. When 
French historians come to relate the wonderfiil campaign of 1870, I 
should be surprised if I did not meet in them the remark made to me 
by a Frenchman soon after the receipt of the great telegram, " C'est 
impossible, aprh tous nos succes, que I'Empereur et 40,000 hommes se 
soient rendus prisonniers, sans qu'il y ait eu trahison ! Impossible.** 

Before concluding for the present these remarks — ^which we hope to 
continue in some future number — it is but fair to add, that for some 
years French writers, chiefly of republican sentiments, have entertained 
and published in other countries views on history approaching nearer to 
the domain of prose and fact. 

Even in Paris, during the last year or two, works have been admitted, 
republished, and circulated, which at one time were rigorously prohibited. 
Thus the " Campaigns of Leipzig and Waterloo," by Colonel Charras, 
who died in exile, have been ^ republished at Paris, and contain very 
severe criticisms on the errors of Napoleon I. in those campaigns, 

* M. de Bazancourt, the Imperialist Court historian, in his official accounts of the 
Crimean War and the Italian Campaign of Solferino, regales his readers with singular 
'departures from fact and deviation from truth. 
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strong reflections on his personal defects, and animadversions on the 
evils of despotic and arbitrary government in France. 

Again, we have^before us a short work published by Baillifere, in the 
Bibliotheque d'Histoire Contemporaire, entitled " Napoleon I. et son 
historien M. Thiers." The book is written by a Frenchman, Jules Bami^ 
and consists of lectures originally delivered at Geneva, but subsequently 
collected and published at Paris. 

The tone is one of unvarying severe condemnation resembling Dr. 
Channing's denunciation of the inordinate ambition of Napoleon I., but 
our limits prevent us at present from entering into any further analysis 
of the work. We may just add, however, that the book must have con- 
siderable merit, and be phenomenal as a French view of the Napoleonic 
legend, inasmuch as the Germans have thought it entitled to a translation. 

But probably the greatest misfortune from which France has suffered, 
has resulted not from the perversion of history, but the want of history 
altogether in a large part of the population. 

The war of 1870 has brought strange things to light. We have 
heard of French generals profoundly ignorant of the geography of their 
own country, and that the Prussian staff are far better acquainted with 
France than the French staff. 

This is part of the same system. Accordingly it is natural to expect 
a large stratum of gross ignorance among the people. Indeed, their 
ideas of past and present history and of political geography are wonder- 
ful. This might seem natural among the peasantry, a large part of 
whom can neither read nor write, and whose knowledge of passing 
events is derived from what the town crier doles out to them with beat 
of drum. 

But it is amazing to find even in the respectable shopkeeper and 
mechanic class an amount of ignorance positively startling when com- 
pared with the average intelligence of the people across the Rhine. 

Accordingly such a people was found an easy instrument by de- 
signing men. It is much to be feared that the misstatements of the 
press and the Government induced a large part of the people in France 
to believe that Germany was in the wrong and aggressive, and France 
injured and defensive in this war. 

One illustration may show the evil and danger of this state of things. 
A worthy elderly tradesman in a French country parish, the soul of 
honesty and a good innocent creature, but as usual ignorant of reading, 
and led away by all the rumours of the moment, informed the writer 
gravely about the time of the Battle of Gravelotte, that the French had 
gained a " victoire dclatante, sur les Autrichiens," and taken twelve stan- 
dards. Autrichiens, Russiens, or Prussiens were all one to the worthy 
old soul; his historical clock has stopped since the war of Solferino, and he 
lives in beautiful ignorance of present and past events, receiving eagerly 
and believing all the canards that fly about freely in his native village. 

If there be a hope for the future of France it is in the education of 
her people ; but while she plays at war at a loss of forty millions for six 
weeks' amusement, that fvfture looks dark for her. The expenses of this war 
given to national education would have saved France and made her great. 
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Another and a more important protest against Napoleonism and 
les Id^es Napoleoniennes has appeared in the Histoire de Napoleon I., 
by M. Lanfrey. It is impossible to attempt to do justice to this im- 
portant work in the limits of this article. We hope to do so on a future 
occasion. For the present it will be sufficient to remark that after all 
the incense lavished in France on Napoleon and Napoleonism, and the 
amount of historical perversion and fable in the approved and classical 
works, such as Thiers', it is refreshing to find truth issuing at last even 
from French sources, and it augurs well for the future of the Republic 
that the more honest and truthful statements generally emanate from 
the liberal and republican party. 

Nevertheless, we cannot be blind to the fact that French writers of 
all parties and in all branches of literature are influenced by the national 
epidemic. We have alluded to Cousin and to Thierry, and we have 
been pained to trace the same morbid self-complacency when we should 
have looked for a healthier and a truer spirit. More especially have we. 
regretted to see the infusion of these errors and fables more or less in 
all works intended to form the national mind— in educational works, 
manuals and summaries. We have been able to trace their evil influence 
in the French youth and colleges, where a spirit of restless ambition, of 
want of a proper sense of duty, and patient love of work, of insubordi- 
nation and greed of glory, have been fostered to an extent difficult to be 
realized by those who have not worked among them. 

Thus the received historical manuals officially authorised in the 
colleges, such as those of M. Duruy, Imperialist Minister of Education 
till 1869, were filled with these exaggerations, fostering national vanity, 
and producing, as they account for, that feverish love of aggression and 
encroachment exemplified in the late declaration of war against Germany. 
It is also unfortunate that the present generation of Frenchmen, trained 
under this unhealthy influence, can with difficulty emancipate themselves 
from the thraldom of these prejudices. Accordingly, the Republic has 
to combat the most adverse influences ; for, however disposed it may be 
to peace, it has to deal with a race of men pledged to a belief in the 
supremacy of French influence throughout the world in arts and arms. 

As it is so difficult to obtain a just estimate of things from French 
minds, it is the writer's conviction that little hope of a truer spirit in the 
nation can be entertained till they condescend to study foreign languages 
and literatures, and to acquire sobriety and impartiality from the his- 
torians of more moderate, though rival races, who, as in the case of 
German historians, such as Schlosser, Ranke, Menzel, and a host of 
others, have sought calmly and sincerely to represent the truth. 

If the humiliations of the present war should lead to this result, they 
will have conferred a blessing on French literature, and on the French 
character.* 

' * It may be regarded as a ground of hope for a better future for France that some lead- 
ing journalists have lately uttered earnest words of truth. Thus M. Lemoine in the 
Journal des Ddbats remarks : " The first cause of the misfortunes of France has been false- 
hood. Not only have we been lied to, but we have lied to ourselves." 
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THE TEACHING OF GEOMETRY IN ELEMENTARY 

SCHOOLS. 

By R. Wormell, M.A-, 

' Author of ** Mechanics,'* '* Hydrostatics " 6*^., 6"^. ' 

[jROM the time of Plato, over the door of whose academy at 
Athens was written the inscription, " Let none ignorant of 
Geometry enter here," the systematic study and demonstra- 
tion of the properties of geometrical figures has been gene- 
rally acknowledged one of the best exercises for gradually training the 
mind to habits of thought and accurate reasoning; nevertheless, the 
methods of teaching the subject in England have received but little 
attention, and the advancement in this department has not been at all 
proportionate to that of other subjects' of education. There are 
Normal Colleges and other institutions in which teachers are assisted in 
acquiring the best ways of teaching grammar, geography, arithmetic, 
algebra, and physical science ; the methods of teaching the classics and 
modem languages have been much improved of late years ; but where has 
the question been fairly examined — How may we best teach geometry ? 
The chief reason is that elementary geometry, is considered synony- 
mous with " Euclid," and in the great majority of schools learning 
geometry is simply committing to memory the definitions, axioms, 
theorems, and problems of the famous " Elements.'* The work of the 
super-eminent geometer was never intended, however, for young 
students, and is in fact totally unadapted to the requirements of ele- 
mentary education. Boys are not able to appreciate those points which 
have been the great aim of the author. A preparatory mental training 
is required before such a system of purely abstract reasoning as that 
devised by Euclid can be read with interest and success. Except where 
there is special mathematical talent, this requires considerable time. 
Before a child can grasp the mathematical conception of a straight line 
and the properties it involves, a long series of mental operations must 
be passed through, and at present he has to grope his way through them 
in the dark. In this subject alone, of all the parts of the educational 
course, he finds no aid and no sympathy from his teachers or his books. 
It is no wqnder that a Isu-ge majority of young students look upon geo- 
metry as hard, lifeless, uninteresting, and repulsive. The beginning is 
ignored, and, totally unprepared, the student is plunged in medias res, 
his brain is wearied out with new and strange ideas, and he is dis- 
heartened by a want of success which he does not encounter in any 
other part of his work. If, however, all that has been learnt of late 
years on the subject of improved modes 'of teaching was brought to 
bear on this subject, it could be taken up and completely mastered by 
every pupil of average ability. 

It is a consequence of our adhesion to Euclid as the sole and all- 
sufficient text-book that the plan of geometry in the elementary school 
course has not been rightly understood. With suitable methods of 
teaching, the study of this subject may be commenced at a very early 
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age. It should certainly precede algebra. There is essentially nothing 
in the elements of geometry comparable in complexity to the resolution 
of an algebraical expression of the second degree into factors, to the 
use of the negative sign, or to the theory of indices. The symbols em- 
ployed in elementary geometry are less general than those of algebra. 
In the former a proposition is demonstrated by reasoning on a particu- 
lar example, in the latter the symbols must be as general as the argu- 
ment itself On this account the mind is prepared for the study of the 
properties of figures at an earlier stage of its development. 

All sciences begin with the concrete, and the most successful teachers 
of the young are found to be those who prefer abstract notibns to the 
familiar experiences of common objects, and explain general properties 
by means of natural illustrations and practical applications. This 
course is especially adapted to the teaching of geometry, which owes its 
superiority as a mental discipline to the fact that in the elementary 
stages all the results of reasoning may be tested by observation. At 
first, therefore, generalization should be worked out from particular ex- 
amples, and every theorem and problem accompanied by its applica- 
tions in the ornamental and industrial arts. The pupil should work 
with paper, pencil, ruler, and compasses always in hand, and practical 
and theoretical geometry should be taught together. In secondary and 
primary schools this plan should be followed throughout, for in this case 
the learning of the facts of geometry with a view to applying them iu 
the arts is in itself an object worthy of attainment. Where, however, 
boys are able to proceed to the higher mathematics the preparatory 
course here recommended will enable them to commence at the age 
of thirteen or fourteen a course of purely abstract and logical geometry. 
In dealing with the generalized ideas of these higher studies they will 
be greatly assisted by having thoroughly comprehended the more ele- 
mentary notions : their interest will be aroused and their progress will 
be rapid. It is frequently astonishing to mark in how many students to 
whom the commencement has been made clear the taste and power for 
mathematics are rapidly developed* 

It is advisable that the same general plan and the same order of sub- 
jects should be observed in the initiatory and in the subsequent course, 
and as there are very many reasons why the latter should, recognise and 
take advantage of the modem advancement of the science, and the 
simplest and most elegant modes of demonstration, the two questions 
of the introduction of geometry into the early school course and the 
general treatment of the subject must be discussed together. Indeed 
the former is the more urgent matter of the two, and to the elementary 
teacher in particular it is important that the question of modem geo- 
metry versus Euclid should be definitely settled. When a student has 
thoroughly and systematically gone through a consistent course of geo- 
metry he ought to be able to answer any question which can be given 
on the more important properties of figures, whether they are framed in 
Euclid's words or not ; and provided the examiner will accept impartially 
all demonstrations which are accurate and logicaJ, although they may 
differ from those of Euclid, it does not matter what system the student 
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pursues in preparing for each examination. The teacher may direct 
him through whatever course he beHeves to be most scientific and accu- 
rate, and by which the greatest progress can be made in a given time. 
It frequently happens, however, that a whole school undergoes examina- 
tion. In this case great injustice will be done to teachers and 
pupils if, on the one hand, a modem system be followed and an 
examiner tests the work only by Euclid ; or if, on the other hand, the 
ancient regim^ be tested by the new. An instance of this came before 
our notice lately. An examiner, whose knowledge of geometry was 
confined to Euclid's Elements, was sent by an examining body to test a 
large school in which geometry was taught according to modem 
methods. The examination paper contained questions on definitions, 
axioms, and propositions, indicated by means of their numbers. The- 
highest division of the school, containing from fifty to sixty boys of ages, 
from twelve to fifteen, answered the questions in order from first to last, 
and the examiner reported that their work was in every way and in the 
highest degree satisfactory ; but with the lower divisions (age ten to- 
twelve) great fault was found. The work of these boys had not been 
fairly tested, because the examiner had misunderstood it. 

It is very important, therefore, that teachers should push forward the 
discussion of methods until our influential examining boards and prin- 
cipal teachers are more unanimous in their views of the subject. A 
step has been initiated by Mr. Levett, of King Edward's School, Birming- 
ham, which will do very much towards bringing about more unanimity. 
He proposes that a teachers' association should be formed for taking 
the matter in hand ; and all mathematical teachers having the interests 
of their profession and the success of their work at heart would do well 
to follow up the suggestion. The objects of the association are recorded 
in their circular as follows — 

(i) — To collect and distribute information as to the prevailing 

methods of instruction in geometry practised in this and other 

countries, and to ascertain whether the desire for change 

is general. 
(2) — ^To use its influence to induce examining bodies to frames their 

questions in geometry without reference to any particular 

text-book. 
(3) — To stamp with its approval some text-book already published,. 

or to bring out a new one under its own auspices. 



2. Reduce nine inches and nine-tenths to the decimal of a mile ; and find the value 
of '0625 of I ton 2 cwt. 3 qrs. 12 lbs. 

3. A sells goods to B for;^ii5 19s. 2d., and gains ID per cent, on the price he 
originally paid for them. B sells the same goods again, and loses 10 per cent, on the 
price at which he bought them. At what price did A buy the goods, and at what 
price did B sell them ? 

4. What annual income will be produced by ;£"i 3,000 invested in a 3 J per cent, 
stock at 91 ; and by the same sum invested in a 4 per cent, stock at g6? 

5. Extract the square root of 10,074,538,384 ; and find the value of -j to- 

four places of decimals. ♦ ^^ "*" ' 

Prove that no square number can end with one of the digits 2, 3, 7, 8. 
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"TAKING PLACES."— PART II. 

[Continued from fxge 149.] 

By Ascott R. Hope, 

Author of ** Book About Boys" *' Book About Dominies," "Stories of School Life'* &^c., dfe, 

jjHE plan of taking places is far more congenial to boys than 
that of giving marks for answers, both because a certain 
amount of play is given to their natural love of motion by the 
former, and because it produces more visible and immediate, 
and therefore, to the juvenile mind, more satisfactory results. I have 
said also that it is more suitable for the best style of teaching younger 
boys, as interfering less with a master's energy and giving more scope for 
the apparentlyrintuitive tact by which he proves himself the presiding, 
genius of the field of battle, swiftly moving his battalions, adroitly 
changing his front, keenly picking out the weak points in the enemy's^ 
line, and retreating for the moment or returning to the attack again and 
again, till he have smitten stupidity hip and thigh. I would now point 
out a way by which taking places may be made of great use in teaching 
such subjects as Latin Grammar. Even those teachers who approve 
of this way of arousing emulation do not seem to me often to turn it to- 
the best advantage. 

Supposing that your boys have learned Amo off by heart, a painful 
labour from which I am not sanguine that any contrivance will ever be 
lighted upon to relieve them, you will next be desirous to fix it in their 
minds with as few tears and stripes as possible ; you will ask them ques- 
tions here and there to test their mastery of the different tenses, and so 
forth. By all means go on doing so till you have persuaded them that 
this verb means something and is not merely a linguistic instrument of 
torture. Then sit down, hold your tongue as far as possible, and invite 
your boys to do the questioning instead of yourself Let the bottom 
boy challenge any one to give him any part of the verb he likes ; if the 
challenged is successful, let him in his turn assail some one above him. 
You will find that a new interest has been suddenly awakened in the 
subject. Anw has proved himself capable of joining in a game ; he is 
not such a bad fellow after all ; there is some fun to be got out of him ; 
so you will see the little brains going to work for the pleasure of puzzling 
their fellows, curly heads will be rubbed in careful thought, somewhat 
dirty paws will be eagerly stretched out in sign of knowledge burning to 
be exhibited. And now avaunt, ye Boeotian shades ! The spell is 
broken. In all her brightness appears the divine Minerva, no longer 
unwilling. 

Having sat as umpire at a game of this sort, till your watchful eye 
sees that it is no longer kept up with profit, you will arise like a giant 
refreshed and once more assume the direction of affairs. You should 
now change the game. Tell the boys that you will ask a question, that 
you will pause a due space, so that every one may have time to get 
ready the answer, that you will then name a boy, and that if the boy 
immediately below can give the answer before him he shall go up. 
These " first outs " are a source of the greatest possible excitement and 
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interest to boys. If you ask a question in one part of a class the 
chances are that three-fourths of the boys think that it is no business of 
theirs and are not particularly concerned in casting about for the answer. 
But if you ask the question, and leave it uncertain who is to answer, 
and have it understood that when he is named the answer may be taken 
out of his mouth by the boy immediately below him if he be not sharp, 
then the whole class will be almost forced to think over the question, 
and thus you have a result which perhaps not forests of birch rods or 
piles of impositions could bring about — ^a boy made to use his faculties. 
I. say the whole class, because I have never met a boy who refused to 
be stimulated by this plan of examination. 

By carefully working this plan, l)y graduating the difficulty of your 
questions, by noticing the time which it seems desirable to give for the 
production of the answer, by being smart yourself, and encouraging the 
boys to be smart, by keeping up the excitement and at the same time 
preventing it from running into riot, and by calling presence of mind 
and common sense to your aid to obviate any abuses which may be apt 
to attend this kind of teaching, you will find that before long you have 
brought even the sort of boy who is called stupid to be quite familiar 
with Amo and to recognize any part of it with as much promptitude as 
he strikes the perch which has taken his bait Stupid boys I It is our 
masters who are so stupid. 

Of course I would teach in this way only those grammatical forms 
which a boy must learn before he can do anything else, and the learning 
of which constitutes perhaps the greatest drudgery of education. As 
for the stereotyped rules which form the staple of so many grammar 
lessons, I would leave them alone for a time. Don't bother yourself 
and your boys by teaching them rules and names. Don't ask them how 
to form such and such a tense, but, after once making them learn the 
tenses, in the same spirit as you have a tooth taken out, ask them what 
is the English of regebamus, and what is the Latin for " we have been 
ruled," and how many times regere occurs in this verb, and so forth. 
Ask them, too, what is the Latin for " having loved," and how you 
would translate " a she-donkey may have been loved ; " pretend that a 
'right answer is wrong, or a wrong answer right, and see if they will find 
you out ; play tricks on their understanding, amuse them, make them 
scream with laughter if you can, anything so long as you keep them out 
of that dull, gorged vacancy of mind which is the Nemesis of young 
grammarians. 

Laugh ! Is this not heresy ? Have we not arranged that education 
is a process of the utmost solemnity — that Minerva is a sober if not a 
sour goddess, and that her disciples must at all times stand in her 
courts with bowed heads and tearful eyes ? They are fools who say that 
education is a development of nature ; we will not develope nature, we 
will not even accept the sCssistance of nature in ramming down our 
boluses of instruction ; this nature must not come interfering with our 
toils, for which it might chance to take the credit. Press it down, put 
our iron jackets and handcuffs and tight shoes upon it, and then we 
can in some comfort proceed with our educational manipulation. If 
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some stunted and deformed minds be the result, are there not others 
which have burst our bonds and grown so tall and strong that we can 
point to them with pride and boast of the success of our training ? Oh, 
much-enduring brotiierhood of dominies, when are we to learn that we 
can do nothing worth doing in the way of education, if nature be un- 
willing ? If we could but learn to follow nature and not to drag her — 
by the tail haply — ^how much easier would be our work ! Nay, there are 
secrets undreamt of in our educational philosophies by which the very- 
recoil of a boyish mind from study might be turned to good account. 

I grant you this, that in many, if not in most of the middle-class^ 
schools of England, you could not venture upon raising a laugh without 
da.nger to the discipline. The power of their masters is such a frail 
thing that it cannot come in contact with a healthy, able-bodied joke 
and be unharmed. The only hope of such rulers is the keeping up of 
a monotonous, stupid quiet in their dominions, for they know thiat a 
laugh or a bustle would be the signal of rebellion. It is only where the 
government is strong that the people can be free. By all means let us 
have strong rulers, then, for it must be a miserable journey on the path 
of education, if we are not to be allowed to look at a dandelion by 
the wayside for fear of stumbling. 

Touching on discipline I am reminded of another use to which the 
plan of changing places may be applied, viz., the dealing with those 
smaller oflfences against scholastic police regulations which so much vex 
the souls of the dominie tribe. For instance, a schoolmaster is con- 
stantly obliged to be sending {orth fulminicula against naughty prattlers 
who will talk in school in spite of all he can do to command silence and 
gain attention. Do you wish to be relieved from the labour of dis- 
posing of such cases, except in the very rare event of an appeal to 
your imperial judgment seat ? Simply ordain that if any boy says one 
single word without the due formality of standing up and addressing 
himself to you, the boy next below, or, in case of neglect on his part, 
the next again, shall without any legal sentence or ceremony, further 
than perhaps a grin or chuckle, go above the offender. If you esta- 
blish this law there will be little danger to the good humour of any 
member of the community, and at the same time you will find that 
before long a boy will give forth illegal utterances in school as rarely 
as he will allow himself to be stumped out at cricket. . 

These few hints may, I hope, be as useful to others as I have 
found them. And now there is only one other thing which I will 
notice in connection with " taking places." 

Some have said that this produces jealousy, angriness, and quarrels 
among boys. I have another tale to tell. I could tell of a sturdy 
little Protestant who, contrary to the opinion of his class and its Pope, 
gave up his place because he thought that " it wasn't quite fair." I 
could tell of eager rivals vying to be allowed to renounce their own 
interests on some nice point of honour. I could tell of friends unwilling 
to take an advantage of each other which was justly theirs. If we make 
use of emulation let us take pains that it be honest and noble emulation. 
In life these boys will afterwards find themselves engaged in| a similar 
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contest, where, moreover, the marks are not always to the deserving, 
nor the high places to the diligent, and it will be well if we can teach 
them at school to struggle without greed or trickery, or unkindness. 
Some teachers there ar^, indeed, who would teach that in the life of 
boy and man alike the taking of places is to be the chief aim. But let 
them be anathema maranatha by all good schoolmasters, who will rather 
be earnest to preach the doctrine that it is possible to gain cartloads of 
what in this world pass for prizes and honours, and withal to lose what 
even in this world is of infinitely higher value. 



HOW WE TEACH HISTORY.* 




|N order to know what man is, we ought to know what man has 
been. This dictum gathers in force and importance as ages 
roll on, its reality admits of no dispute ; yet although so uni- 
versally admitted, virtually it is entirely ignored. If this were 
not the case, we should see greater attention paid to the study of his- 
tory, for what science can be of more real service in the battle of life ? 
Pursuing the argument of the talented writer whose words we have just 
quoted, he tells us that " we find ourselves on a stage on which many 
acts have been acted before us, and when we are suddenly called upon 
to act our own part — to know the part which we have to cut ourselves^ we 
ought to know the character of those whose places we take — we naturally 
look back to the scenes on which the curtain has fallen, for we believe 
that there ought to be one thought pervading the whole drama of man- 
kind. And here history steps in and gives us the thread which connects 
the present with the past."t Many scenes indeed are lost, and others 
are known to us in fragments only. By possessing a thorough know- 
ledge of history, rulers and diplomatists are able to provide against the 
various contingencies that may arise to the detriment of their native 
land. When we take into consideration the vast historical library we 
possess, the multitude of books issued periodically from the press upon 
this subject, how sad it is to think that the majority of these publications 
are useless, rendered so by the wilful caprice or inability of the authors. 
Speaking more particularly of the text-books placed in the hands of 
students, it is really astounding the manner by which fictions are ex- 
liibited as likelihoods, and probabilities are transmuted in facts. 

By far the greatest number of our children — at least till very lately — 
imbibed the idea that the Britons were a nation of savages much worse 
than the cannibals of modem times, that we are altogether indebted to 
Rome for christianizing the countiy^ that Hairold II., William I., &c., 
were very bad men to usurp the throne, that the executions during the 
reign of " Bloody Queen Mary " were so great as to be incomparable 

* The New School History of England, by the author of Annals of England. W 
E. F. Parker, Old English History for Children, by E. A. Freeman. Macmillan. 
■Queen Bertha and Her Times, by P. Hudson. Rivingtons, 

t Max Miiller, Oxford Essays, p. 5, 1856. 
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with those of " Good Queen Bess," that half a hundred equally fictitious 
statements are as true as that our present Queen is Victoria. Granted 
that in many cases our information is meagre and doubtful, that is no 
reason why authors should draw upon their imaginations, and insert in 
their text-books such things as they think might have happened. His- 
tory to be useful must be authentic. Supposing its utility to be enhanced 
by the repetitions which occur seemingly according to certain well-defined 
iaws, no benefit can be derived except our knowledge be that of fact 
instead of fiction. Dean Alford* seems to take this view when he says, 
"** History, to those who read it aright, is the God of truth working out 
truth. As the ages pass on, one great principle after another by the 
help of men, or independently of men, or even in spite of men, finds its 
way to the front, struggles for a time, is borne down and depressed, but 
breaks out again, and ultimately gains the day." That this is true, may 
be seen by studying history for a moment. Let us take for example that 
much belauded attribute which it is said every Englishman possesses — 
freedom. We find it now a reality, then under a cloud ; again it breaks 
forth, only to retire longer than before, but ultimately the clouds are 
burst asunder, and with irresistible might it gains the day. For were 
not the Saxons free, but what could be worse than the feudal slavery of 
the Normans, binding and degrading till Magna Charta broke the bonds, 
only to be used again till the Puritans dashed them into a thousand 
fragments, never to be united ? We cannot but admit then that the 
teaching of history ought to be conducted by the most approved modem 
methods, and it is for the purpose of calling our readers' attention to the 
issue of several new and better publications, that we move out of our 
ordinary course to mention them here. These books are a step — and a 
step only — in the right direction. They are not mere compilations of 
other larger works, but each author has shown an amount of original 
research not frequently met with in publications of this class. Our 
remarks will be confined more especisdly to the portion of the works 
treating of early English, or rather Saxon History. In the preface of 
the larger and more pretentious work, we are told that in drawing up 
the book, original autiiorities, as nearly as possible contemporary, have 
been employed, and that instead of devoting the latter and major portion 
of the book to modem history, some attempt at uniformity has been 
made, so that each century has. a proportionate amount of space allotted 
to the discussion of the various incidents which occurred therein. There 
is one drawback to this book, and it is one which a historian should 
endeavour to suppress, that is partiality. Toryism is the ruling political 
bias disfiguring an otherwise good production. But turning to the one 
entitled " Old English History," we are glad to see the talented author 
of ** The Norman Conquest " utilising and extending his talents in this 
direction. We heartily agree with a writer in an early number of this 
periodicaljt that it is far preferable to teach history by the means of a 
lighter kind of writing, than the dull, heavy, condensed mass, crammed 
with dates, full to repletion with terrible words, not one tithe of which 

• Contemporary Rev. vol. ix., p. 60. t P. 5» vol. i. 
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the boy student can recolkct or understand, and which ultimately 
make him disgusted at the mere mention of history. In a great measure- 
the neglect of history has been caused from the want of good books. 
Mr. Freeman gives us authentic history, interspersed with the beautiful 
legendary tale^ of olden times. He says : " These tales ought to be 
known, if only because they have usurped the place of true history. 
They ought also in many cases to be known, sometimes on account of 
their real beauty, sometimes as excellent studies for the comparative 
mythologist."* 

It may be doubtful, but we fancy it would happen, that if history were 
better taught we should hear of fewer cases of barbarous vandalism, old 
monuments, ruins, &c., would be looked upon with a sort of respect, 
and would not be wilfully destroyed by ignorant rustics, or mahcious 
gentlemen. How often the plough or the spade turns up some old pot- 
tery, or coins, which if valued, would find their way into a local museum, 
to be inspected with delight by all scientific men, but now are thrown 
aside as possessing no value. A very usefiil essay upon old English- 
words and names is given. But the best feature in each of these works, 
is the attempt to give facts instead of fables, and although not in every 
case successful, still, considering the difficulties the authors must have 
had to contend against, the researches after truth they must have made, 
we cannot but congratulate them upon their work. The following ex- 
tracts, whilst giving some idea of the literary abilities of each author, 
will serve to show tiie manner in which all the principal incidents have 
been treated. The mass of young students are totally ignorant of the 
fact that Christianity existed in this country prior to the arrival of Au- 
gustine and his train of monks. Their books have not informed them. 
that an endeavour was made by the English bishops to come to some 
understanding with Augustine, neither are the results of the conference 
indicated, or if mention is made of it, no real information is given ; and 
so with other subjects. The above-mentioned incident being one often 
mooted in controversy, has been selected in preference to any other 
for extracts. Then we find Mr. Freeman states :t 

** Now Augustine thought it would be right to try and make friends with the Welsh? 
Bishops, that they might join together in preaching to those of the English who were • 
still heathens. So he went, with the help of King ^Ethelberht, to a place on the 
Severn in Gloucestershire, where he had a meeting with the Wdsh Bishops, under a 
great oak, which was therefore called Augustine's Oak, and from which the place is 
called Aust stiU. * * But unhappily they did not agree, because, though the Welsh 
were Christians, they did not do in everything exactly as Augustine had been used to 
do at Rome. * * No doubt there were faults on both sides, as neither would yield to 
the other in anything. * * Then it is said, but Boeda speaks as if he were not quite 
certain of it, that Augustine spoke thus to them ; * If ye will not join me in preaching 
the way of life to the English, ye shall suffer the vengeance of death at their hands.* 
This was thought to be a prophecy, because, some years afterwards (in 607), when Au- 
gustine was dead, ^Ethelfrith, the heathen King of the Northumbrians, came and fought 
with the Welsh by Caerleon on the Dee, and when he saw the monks praying, he said : 
* If these men pray to their God that we may be beaten, it is all one as if they were 
fighting against us.' So he smote the monks and slew them." 

W. E. F. does not think this circumstance worthy of lengthy notice^ 
he therefore concisely states that ;' 

* Preface. t P..48,.49. 
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" The Archbishop (Augustine) journeyed towards the Severn, and held conference 
with the British Bishops, as he wished them to join him in the conversion of the 
Saxons; but this they decHned to do, and he parted from them in anger." 

We find, too, immediately after this meagre account, a novel and 
fabulous statement relating to the conversion of Edwin of Northumbria. 
Would it not have been better to tell this " legend " as a legend, and not 
insert it without word or comment as a " fact ?" 

.In neither of the above extracts do we get the cause of the non- 
agreement between the two ecclesiastical bodies, but on turning to Mr. 
Hudson's* work, we find therein a lengthy explanation taken from Dr. 
Hook's work, enlightening us as to the cause of the failure : " Both 
parties," he says, "were aware that the object of the conference was to 
decide whether the two branches of the Holy Catholic Church now 
existing in the land should unite under one head — that head being the 
Archbishop of Canterbury. * * * * 

" Although the first conference had been lamentably unsuccessful, a second was 
determined on. There is a curious story connected with it, related by Bede, and re- 
peated by many historians. Seven British Bishops held a preliminary meeting, to 
consult together as to how Augustine and his proposals should be treated ; and some 
of them bitterly complained of his conduct on the former occasion." 

The conduct here referred to was excessive pride and haughtiness, 
making it seem that the British bishops were compelled to submit, and 
that he had a perfect right to demand, or rather command. The British 
saw nothing but equality, and refused to be treated in this condescend- 
ing manner. 

"These Bishops had met at the abode of a hermit whom they wished to consult, 
as he had great reputation for piety and discretion. The hermit advised them to 
accept Augustine for their chief ruler, if he were a man of God. The Bishops asked : 
* How are we to know that he is a man of God ?* The hermit replied : * If Augustine 
be meek and lowly of heart, he bears the yoke of Christ, and the yoke of Christ is 
all that he will desire to put upon you ; but if he is proud and haughty, you niay be 
sure that he is not a man of God.' " 

The Bishops allowed Augustine to arrive first at the place of meeting, 
determined to test the great man's humility, for the hermit had said : 
" If Augustine rises up to meet you, then accede to his proposals ; but 
if he treat you with contempt, have nothing to do with him." The 
Archbishop did not rise, nor treat these prelates and scholars but as 
inferiors summoned into the presence of a superior. Naturally all his 
blandishments, arguments, and exhortations failed to effect his purpose, 
serving only to exasperate instead of conciliate. Then finding all in 
vain, he grew apgry, and uttered those remarkable words before quoted. 
It is but just to state that Mr. Hudson's work is not written as a text- 
book on history, but for a good prize book. Would that there were many 
such, dealing with other periods of our history 1 then perhaps the candi- 
dates at examinations, instead of biting their pens, and trying to think, 
would really be able to give some answer to the proposed Questions. Far 
better to read such books as this, and gain some knowledge, than to 
cram up a mass of dates without really knowing why each date was 

• Pp, 225-6. 
VOL. II. 14 
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learnt, or perhaps just knowing the incident, and nothing more. Cer- 
. tainly the publication of such books as Old English Histoty, inaugurates 
a new era in this class of literature, for never again can the term un- 
interesting be applied to this portion of our history. 




MIDDLE CLASS SCHOOLS. AS THEY ARE— AS THEY 
SHOULD BE. 

A PAPER READ AT THE BRITISH ASSOCIATION. 

[N the endeavour to make this paper of some practical service, 
and a means of communicating my own views upon a subject 
of such great importance, I may have unwittingly trespassed 
upon the expressed opinions of others. Nothing has been 
further from my intention than this, for although the literature relating 
to the subject is vast, much of it is useless, so that my aim is to give 
the results of practical experience, and the conclusions derived from a 
long and careful study of the question. I think too much stress is fre- 
quently laid upon the excellence of certain continental systems in pre- 
ference to our own, and many erudite treatises have been published 
ostensibly for the purpose of imparting knowledge, and unbiassedly con- 
trasting the different systems, really for the lauding of the one over the 
other, pressing the adoption of the one whilst eradicating in its entirety 
the other. A little reflection will show that these conclusions axe ab- 
surd. A foreign system of education may aptly be likened to a rare 
exotic which flourishes to a certain extent in an hothouse in its adopted 
country, but even there requiring constant and unremitting care and 
attention. Instead of an exotic brought from foreign shores, never 
thoroughly developing its gorgeous oriental foliage in the beauty of ma- 
turity, we require the hardy English plant, full of native vigour, like the 
acorn springing up into the stalwart sapling, pushing aside all rank and 
noisome weeds, and soon arriving at that perfection which excites the 
delight and admiration of all beholders. Yes, our system of education 
must be of native growth, adapted to native circumstances and insular 
peculiarities, adapted also to any and every expansion which may ulti- 
mately be found needful, not restricted, confined, or curtailed into nar- 
row limits so that/uture enlargement is impossible. It must be able to 
grow with the growth of education; as the latter advances, the system 
must change and expand, encircling within its limits everything that 
tends to be useful. 

It is not difficult to define what education should be, or what it 
should do ; the great difficulty consists in the originating a system cal- 
culated to produce the required results. If it were possible to perfect 
education every man in the country, nay, in the universe, would know 
how to perform those duties allotted to his special station in life, so that, 
whilst benefiting himself, he would also benefit, and not injure to the 
slightest extent any of his fellow-men. Man is necessary to man, and 
were the world in that ideal state of Arcadian happiness, all would 
know this and act accordingly. A more extensive knowledge of politi- 
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cal economy should teach us this, and it is incumbent upon tliose who 
possess, this knowledge to diffuse it among those who possess it not. 
The population of the world should, like some huge and complicated 
machine, perform certain evolutions with unerring accuracy, every part 
harmoniously contributing its share of the whole. Unfortunately this 
ideal cannot be attained by finite men, yet we can aim^more andj more 
towards the point of perfection. 

It is to the lack of education that we owe desolating and devastating 
wars, retarding the progress and welfare of the world to an incalculable 
extent. Instead of sanguinary combats, the differences of nations 
would be decided by arbitration ; the same plan would also be adopted 
to settle the differences between masters and men. It is to the lack of 
education that we owe excessive pauperism, criminality, disease and 
death. For with a better system there would not be that peculiar dis- 
like of moving from one place to another ; thus, the superabundant 
population of one part would colonize some other spot destitute of in- 
habitants, or offering increased facilities for earning a livelihood. Fur- 
ther, disease would be met by curative processes in its earliest stages, 
orTprevented to a great extent by better methods of ventilation and 
other sanitary precautions, whilst care would be taken to avoid excesses 
tending to bring on zymotic disease. If, then, an extension of education 
is calculated to bring about such grand results, it is high time that the 
nation awoke out of its lethargic slumber to take active measures to 
supersede the present unsatisfactory system by a better. If we consider 
the provision made for the education of the middle classes in this coun- 
try, we shall find it sadly deficient both in quantity and quality. I do 
not mean to infer that we have too few so-called schools. Unfortu- 
nately -experience has taught us that free-trade in this commodity of 
cheap schools is not a desideratum but a great evil. The schools which 
come under the term Middle-Class may be conveniently divided into 
two kinds, viz., Grammar and Commercial or Private Schools. The 
Endowed Schools Bill of last year is calculated when in full operation 
to work a wonderful change for the better in the peculiarities of the 
former, enhancing itheir latent utility to an almost unlimited extent. 
I shall therefore confine my remarks almost wholly to the consideration 
of the Commercial or Private Schools. Ominous sign, at least for 
them, imperial legislation has of late made havoc amongst various rotten 
educational systems, and we may gather from the signs of the times that 
other systems will be dealt with in their turn. Who are the people to 
be educated in these schools ? What kind of education do these peo- 
ple require ? And are these schools able to give what is required ? 
These are a few questions of vital importance standing prominently 
forth amongst a mass of others nearly or quite as important, and pre- 
senting themselves to our notice for elucidation. 

It may be said that almost the whole of our professional and busi- 
ness men receive in these schools the greater part, and by far the most 
important part, of their education, for it is upon this that the super- 
structure has to be raised. If, then, the foundation is not secure, what 
<^n we expect of the building? The knowledge gained during school- 

14 — 2 
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life should be adapted for at least two purposes, the first to form the 
basis of a special education needed for the particular profession or 
business occup)dng the future life of the student, and secondly the basis 
upon which to form such opinions, &c., as may be required to assist in 
making home life full of pleasure and happiness. 

I have no wish to enter upon a discussion of the subjects it is de- 
sirable to teach various professional men ; my object is to show that 
under existing circumstances, no matter what these subjects may be, it 
is extremely doubtful whether our schools are in a position to teach 
them, at least in such a manner as they deserve. No doubt but much 
is taught, and taught successfully, but that is no reason why a better 
system giving better results should not be instituted. However, I think 
that many hundreds of the smaller schools are utterly useless, and the 
sooner they are swept off the face of the land the better. The income 
of these schools is not sufficient to maintain a staff of thoroughly efficient 
masters, and the result is that either inefficient masters are employed, 
or one or two gentlemen undertake to teach every science under the 
sun. I am not in the least exaggerating, for I never heard of a prin- 
cipal in one of these schools refusing a pupil because he was incapable 
of teaching any specified subject. The only argument in favour of 
small schools is that a greater amount of individual attention may be 
paid to the pupils than in a larger one. 

This is scarcely true, except in cases where a very high premium is 
paid, and an efficient staff of masters employed. It is impossible that 
one [man can efficiently overlook a number of pupils of different attain- 
ments. There are many other failing points in this class of schools, 
among which I may mention the want of proof that the principal is 
really capable of performing what he undertakes to do. Another defect 
is, our inability to compare the standard of one school with that of 
another, or to gain any knowledge of the standard of the whole country. 
The present system of examination is useless as regards information upon 
this point ; and, in fact, the whole system of examination is based upon- 
entirely wrong principles. It fosters a system of cram which should 
always be avoided. The backward boys are neglected in order to push 
on those who may be more advanced, so that the latter may by some- 
means be got through with credit. I cannot now enter upon the dis- 
cussion of all its failings, but would say that, in the hands of some men, 
the system is made to give a fictitious standard to a school. An adver- 
tisement is persistently flaunted in the face of the public, stating that 
" all boys sent up passed ;" but what percentage does this all bear to- 
the number of boys in the school ? This is the mistake. Instead of a 
voluntary few, the whole school should be examined. But again, the 
examinations themselves are perfectly ridiculous. I must except from 
this statement those of the Universities. Look at the papers set by the 
College of Preceptors. Some 200 or 250 marks are given for each paper, 
and 40 or 50 gained by the boy passes him in the first class. Is not this 
saying — Answer the first, or easy part, and all will be well ? Of course, 
the public do not know that tijUo questions answered out of ten given will 
enable a boy to satisfy the craving appetite of the examiner. But these 
are only a few from many points of failure. 
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It will be necessary that some means be devised by which we may 
obtain authentic information respecting the standard of education 
throughout the country ; and this can only be done by central super- 
vision and examination. I do not hesitate to say, that every school in 
the United Kingdom, whether primary or secondary, should undergo 
periodical examination, preferably by Government'; if not, by some 
other central body equdly unbiased. If by the former, a blue-book 
should be issued annually, containing a summary of the results of the 
year's examinations, with such observations here and there as may be 
found necessary. A tabulated summary of every school might be given, 
so that the public might be conversant with such schools as are good 
and such as are bad. It has been found necessary for Parliament to 
interfere with, and superintend the progress of elementary education, 
which cannot with any truth be said to be of greater importance than 
secondary education. The education of the commercial and mechanical 
classes is indubitably worthy of as great attention as that of the working 
and agricultural classes. This system of central examination should be 
compulsory, and take place in the school, and consist of both vivd. voce 
and written questions. The time of the examination should not be 
specified. It is a great mistake to appoint a particular day ; for great are 
the preparations made to receive the examiner and to gain his good 
graces, thereby pavii\g the way for a good report. It is next door to the 
impossible to decide upon the general tone of a school when the day for 
the examination is known beforehand. The boys are in their best dress, 
sharpened up to stricter discipline by promises of reward or punishment, 
•crammed to the last moment with lists of dates and formulae ; and in 
:some instances baser means are resorted to for the above object. Let 
the inspector go at any time. Perhaps at one time he may just make a 
call if he happen to pass in that direction, and notice the state of the 
school when he enters ; then, at some other date, go for the purpose 
of testing the knowledge of the boys. He could do this better by 
means of general questions than by means of written papers. I would 
also raise my voice against the institution of any number of schools. 
The rule, or better still, the law, ought to be very stringent upon this 
point, and insist upon the gentleman desiring to originate another insti- 
tution, showing that he was competent to carry out the modern re- 
quirements. 

That some recognised diploma should be given to middle-class 
masters and assistants is imperative ; and I would suggest that agitation 
be commenced and carried on till the object be effected. I have lately 
been communicating with a large number of gentlemen upon this and 
other subjects in connection with secondary education, and the result 
of the whole of the replies that I have hitherto received is favourable to 
immediate action. Thus convinced that the views I hold in this matter 
are correct, I issued invitations to some few middle-class principals and 
assistants, in order that we might meet together and discuss the various 
questions now mooted. Owing to the long vacation, this meeting has 
not yet been held, but probably within the next few days will be held, 
and the best steps to be taken decided upon, in order to thoroughly 
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investigate the question, and seek out means by which a more satis^ 
factory state of things may be attained. C. H. W. B. 

Note. — Owing to the exigencies of space, only a general idea of the paper is given. It 
may be stated, that before the public see this a preliminary meeting will have been held, of 
which particulars may be had from the Editor of this Journal. 



CORRESPONDENCE. 



{Although responsible for the insertion of the following communications, the Editor does 
not necessarily agree with all that is stated therein^ Nevertheless he does not feel jus- 
tified in simply inserting such notices as agree with his own (pinion, but wishes to give 
fairly and without bias the opinions held by different members of the profession. A 
vast amount of good must ensue from the consideration of various questions intimately 
connected with the well-being of all engaged in tuition. The Editor ^ therefore, will be 
glad to receive any communication upon subjects connected with scholastic affairs,' jtnd 
if of sufficient importance toill insert them in future issues of the Journal^ 



SCHOLASTIC ASSOCIATION. 
To the Editor of the ** Quarterly Journal of Educatum" 

Sir, — The last number of the Journal is one of such surpassing interest 
and excellence that one is almost bewildered as to which subject most de- 
mands his attention. There is one, however, which, to my mind, is at present 
of such paramount importance to private teachers, that all others sink into 
insignificance in comparison, and that subject is self-preservation, 

I am also drawn to this subject by your kind insertion of my former letter, 
by your comments thereon, and by the hints you throw out respecting organi- 
sation among us, in p. 159. 

It ought not to be concealed that we are approaching another crisis of our 
history. Before the Revised Code it must have been observed by every re- 
flecting teacher, that the Government system was gradually paving the way 
for the extinction of private schools. When the Code came into operation 
there was one universal groan from Government teachers ; but, although the 
injuries inflicted on us previously were infinitely greater, I am not aware that 
a single complaint, either singly or by combination, was brought to the notice 
of Government. 

If Inspectors were unanimous on anything, it was this — that the children 
for whom Government grants never were intended were being educated by 
means of them, and that those for whom ih&y'were intended were leaving 
school utterly uneducated. Then came the Code, which by compelling a 
uniform attention to all the children alike, instead of a class or two at the top 
of the school, forced many of the better classes into private schools, and gave 
us a new lease of existence. The Government regulations as to the classes 
of children to be admitted into these schools are not worth a straw. Neither 
teachers nor committees pay the least attention to them. If they can get 
pupils at sixpence a-week, instead of a penny, twopence or threepence, they 
will never disturb their consciences as to whether they are the children of 
paupers or gentlemen. I could give many specimens to prove this. In our active 
town the sons of Town Commissioners in good circumstances never 'go any- 
where else than to Government schools. One such, with an income of five 
hundred a year, has raised eight sons, every one of whom was entirely edu- 
cated at the British school.* When people of this sort have no more self- 
respect, is it right that Government should minister to their selfishness ? I 
feel a strong indisposition to pay taxes under such circumstances. 

• [This is a good proof?of the efficiency of the school, and also a proof that the rich have 
hitherto received the benefits of the grant, while the poor have sought aid in vain. — Ed.] ., 
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But we are again threatened. How will the new educational measure 
affect us ? By carrying out the spirit of the Revised Code, and compelling a 
further accession to private schools, or by operating as before the Code, and 
again slowly but surely paving the way for our destruction ? Or again, will 
the country stop where it is ? Having once entered on the system of rate- 
supported schools, will not Parliament now turn its attention to the establish- 
ment of similar schools for the middle classes, against which it would be 
impossible for us to compete, where half the income is supplied by the State? 
Such a contingency is enough to summon us to immediate action, and to 
induce f us to combine, so that we may, in our corporate capacity, bring our 
opinions and interests not only before our respective representatives but before 
Government itself. It cannot be said we have no influence. When three- 
fourths of the intelligent middle classes are still educated in our schools, we 
can hardly consider ourselves a cipher, or a section of the community whose 
interests dare be altogether disregarded. But we are a rope of sand. We are 
without unity, without organisation, without any of those appliances by which 
©ur opinions or interests can be brought prominently before Parliament or the 
nation, and are thus left entirely at the mercy of legislators, and our interests 
are made the sport of successive Governments who simply ignore our exist- 
ence, not because they would willingly or gratuitously injure us, but simply 
because we have no means of effectually reminding them of our existence, or 
of convincing them that we have interests to protect and principles to regard 
as well as- other members of the community. But I fear I have dwelt too long 
on this aspect of the subject, and must turn to THE REMEDY, on which I wiU 
be as brief as possible. 

Let there be formed a " Middle Class Teachers' Association," or " Private 
Teachers' Association," with Committee, Secretary and Treasurer, and of 
course a President, or Chairman of Committee. The secretary, treasurer 
and president must be Londoners, and the committee chiefly so, but having 
such a sprinkling of country members as shall, in the event of absence, not 
affect the quorum or impede the business of the committee. The first thing 
would be to call a meeting of all interested in London, who would nominate 
the above officials. These, once appointed, would determine the annual sub- 
scription of members, and the remuneration to be paid to the secretary and 
treasurer. This once done, there is nothing to hinder immediate action ; and 
the committee might, in a short time, be in a position* to watch the course of 
educational legislation, to bring our opinions prominently and influentially 
forward, and to compel some regard to our interests. One of the first subjects 
demanding attention is certainly the qualifications of teachers, and the pre- 
sent impossibility of private teachers qualifying for Government schools. But 
I am anticipating the discussion of the Committee, and must close. Surely I 
have said erough to convince the proprietors of private schools that it is high 
time to con bine, and that none who are not altogether unconcerned as to 
their future \?elfare or the welfare of their children, can look with indifference 
on the preseit course of educational legislation. 

1 remain, Sir, Yours most respectfully. 
South Statfordshire, 26th July, 1870. DAVID CLARK. 



A SCHOLASTIC SOCIETY.* 
To *he Editor of the ^'Quarterly Journal of Education,'* 
Sir, — I have'.ust been reading your "suggestion" in the last number of 
the Journal, andcannot help wishing that you had stated it more at length. 

* [Steps have beei taken with a view to form a society. Gentlemen desiring further 
information aile requeted to apply to the Editor. — Ed.] 
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You advocate the formation of a Society of the Principals of Middle-Class 
Schools. If you will allow me a little space in the yournal^ I will give you a 
few thoughts which have occurred to me on the subject 

(i.) I think it would never do to admit any principals into the Society. 
If a Society of the Masters in Grammar Schools were being formed, we might 
include in it all who offered themselves, as all have University Degrees ; you 
might also receive into a Society of Teachers of Elementary Schools all 
Masters of National and British Schools, as the majority of them have a 
Government Certificate. But it is well-known that many of the principals of 
middle-class schools are lamentably incompetent for the position they hold. 
No doubt some can put letters to the end of their names, signifying that they 
have degrees— but how were they obtained? Perhaps this advertisement 
from the Athenceum may enlighten us a little on the subject : — 

"Degrees, — M.A., Ph.D., &c., in absentia or presentia. — Qualified Gentle- 
men desirous of proceeding to Degrees in Arts, Law, Theology, Medicine, 
&c., receive Official Instruction and Advice by writing to ***** * 
N.B. — Only the applications of Authors, and the decidedly Qualified CandT- 
dates, will be replied to." 

Now if they are to be decidedly .qualified candidates, why do they not 
submit their qualifications to the decision of some English University ? I 
have not given the address of the gentleman to whom application must be 
made, as I don't think you would Uke your Journal to be the means of mak- 
ing known a way of obtaining a degree in any unfair way. Why do not those 
who possess degrees fairly earned at an English University put after their 
names some means by which the public may be enabled to distinguish their 
M.A., &c., from a similar " handle " obtained (bought perhaps) in the way 
above referred to. 

Neither, I think, should such letters as F.R.G.S., M.S. A., &c., at the end 
of a name be accepted as a guarantee of competency as teachers. To be 
goo6. teachers men must have not only natural aptitude, but also have that 
aptitude brought out and improved by cultivation. Jiow can we expect men 
who have been drapers, grocers, &c., for eight, ten, or more years, to be fitted 
for the instruction of youth } Government has interfered in connection with 
grammar (endowed) schools, and also with elementary ones — aid I (one 
among many) shall be glad when they look into middle-class schools. Could 
they not give certificates to those teachers whom they find to be £illy quali- 
fied, so that the public might distinguish good from worthless teachers, just 
as we can tell a properly qualified medical practitioner from a (jOiack ! I 
would suggest, however, until the Government take action in the riatter that 
a society be formed of principals of private schools who can gire proof of 
competency, and let none in future be admitted into it who cannotfuUy satisfy 
the society that they are in every way qualified to be schoolmasta*s. 

Let the society have .examinatfons for the schools conducted by its mem- 
bers ; let all the pupils be regularly examined ; let the examination papers 
be published with the proportion of marks obtained by each pupil in each 
subject 

This would be far better as a test of efficiency than the Deal Examina- 
tions of the Oxford and Cambridge Universities, or those of the College of 
Preceptors. To these latter, a few of the best boys only an sent up, while 
the others are in many cases I fear sadly neglected in oi^er to give such 
attention to the few as will ensure their passing. Good tejchers would not 
object to such a test being applied to their schools, as it cculd not fail to be 
of great advantage to them. 

In connection with the Society I would also suggest tHt there should be 
an examination. for Assistant Masters — unless some of th^ examinations of 
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the University of London be taken as a sign of competency. It would be a 
waste of both time and space to stop to speak of the inefficiency of many at 
present employed in private schools. If the Society have an examination let 
it be by means of printed papers, vivd-voce questions, and l^t the candidate 
■give lessons to classes in the presence of the examiners. In the certificates 
given to assistants let the maximum number of marks it was possible for 
them to get, and the number they succeeded in obtaining, be stated. These 
examinations having been instituted, let the members of the society only 
^employ in their schools certificated assistants, and where practicable employ 
-a master for each subject In this way they would find the efficiency of their 
^£chools raised much higher than they can expect it to be under the present 
: system. 

I also think the Society should have a journal (a monthly at least) in 
•^which there should be, besides articles on educational subjects generally—- 
(a) List of Principals who have joined, or retired from, the Society since 

the publication of the last JournaL 
(/3) Examiners' reports of schools examined during the past month. This 
and the previous would be of great service to parents wishing to send 
their children to school 
(y) Copies of examination papers set to Assistant Masters with a list of 

those who have passed. 
(^) Hints, notes, solutions, &c., for the benefit of those assistants preparing 
for the Society's examinations, or who are reading for a Degree at 
the Universities of London or Dublin. 
(«) Advertisements of members of the Society and Certificated Assistants 
to be inserted gratis, or at a nominal charge, 
^i.) Schools to be transferred, or wanted. 
(2.) Assistants wanted, or want situations. 
In this way purchasers and vendors of schools would save t 1 ' 
agents ; but especially would it be a favour to assistants, to whom it is a bur- 
den to have to pay five per cent, on their first year's salary to the agent 
through whom they get the appointment. 

Would it not be well if the members of the Society would pledge each 
other not to have any dealings with Scholastic Agents in any way, but only 
to advertise their wants in the Journal f 

I think some such plan would answer well, but I should like to see the 
opinions of others on the subject 

Yours, &c., 9, Lond. Univ. 



MUSIC IN ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS. 
To the Editor of the "Quarterly Journal of Education" 

It is now just a year since it was announced that the Committee of 
Council on Education had admitted the Tonic Solfa Notation to an equality 
with the established mode. In the year previous, when the ordinary notation 
was exclusively used, only one school is mentioned as obtaining a grant for 
music. Apart from the time necessary for tuition, it was not anticipated that 
much would be done in the first year by Tonic Solfa teachers, because there 
is a natural timidity about leading the way in a new examination, and be- 
cause Tonic Solfa singing, like all subjects for which no grant could be ob- 
tained, had been very much neglected in the schools. Under these circum- 
stances of disadvantage, it is gratifying that seven teachers have communi- 
cated to Mr. Curwen the 'fact of their having obtained the grant, all of them 
within the last three months. Probably there are others who have not 
written to him. The examination includes writing down the notes of music 
heard, singing a tune at sight from the black board, following extempore, 
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pointing on the "modulator" or picture of the scale, and singing a prepared 
piece of music as a test of voice-training and taste. Tonic Solfa pupils all 
over the country are taking up the matter with great interest, and are raising 
a fund for supplying each of the fourteen thousand government teachers with 
all necessary information. The number of teadiers who announce their 
intention of trying for the grant next year is large. 

L. CURWEN. 

Extract : 

Dr. Morell writes, " As regards the suggestion in your last issue, I like it 
much. I am fully aware of the deficiencies of English Middle Class and 
Private Schools, especially in their want of uniformity of method. I think a 
congress of masters, etc., will do much good. If I am in England, I shall 
be happy to attend, and give my experiences in France and Germany. There 
is a great future before the Education movement. The progress of primary- 
must push up secondary schools, and we must hope to attain something like 
the Prussian and German standard of excellence." 

Offers of assistance and support have been received also from many other 
gentlemen, among whom may be mentioned the names of T. Hughes, M.P. ; 
I. N. Lockyer, F.R.S. ,• R. Woimell, M.A. ; etc, etc, 



NOTES ON SHAKSPEARFS PLAY, " THE TWELFTH NIGHT.*' 

[Continued from page 172.] 

Enter Malvolio. 

115. Mal. ' Cosiers' Catches.' Cobbler's Catches. A catch is a song. 

116. Sir To. ' Sneck up.' Sneck, in some parts of England, is the name 

given to a door-latch, hence the appropriateness of the 
word, since Sir Toby wished Malvolio to hold his noise. 
An equivalent in our day is, though vulgar, shut up, 

117. „ ^ Rub your chains Stewards anciently wore a chain round 

the neck. The* custom is as old as the Pharaohs, one of 
whom put a chain round the neck of Joseph when he 
made him gpvemor over Egypt 

118. Mar. * Into a nay word' A byeword. Nayword\s obsolete. 

119. Sir To. ' Possess us,^ Inform us. 

120. Mar. 'Kind of a Puritan' The Puritans were a religious sect 

who pretended to adhere strictly to the laws of the Bible, 
especially to the precepts of the Old Testament. They 
affected to be more righteous than their neighbours, upon 
whom they looked with pity, if not with scorn and con- 
tempt. Their worship was of the simplest kind, any 
building being thought good enough to assemble in, and 
any dress suitable enough to preach in. They utterly 
despised and contemned all orders and degrees in the 
priestly office, counting a carman, if only he had a fan: 
gift of utterance and could quote well from Moses and 
the prophets, as able an expounder of the Divine Law as 
the most learned divine. This sect appears to have 
arisen in Queen Mary's reign. They took an active part 
in troubling the Stuart Kings, and it was through them 
eventually that the Stuart dynasty came to a close. In 
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contradistinction to the followers of Charles I., who were 
called Royalists, or Cavaliers, the Puritans were called 
Roundheads, or Parliamentarians. For a favourable 
description of the Puritans, see Macaulay's Essays on 
Milton and Hampden, and for a satire upon them see 
Butler's Hudibras. 
121.* Mar. 'An affectioned ass.' An affected ass. Affected, i.e., unreal, 
unnatural. 

122. „ 'By great swarths^ Swarths are the rows of grass left by a 

mower. * Now called swaths. 

123. Sir To. ^ Penihesilea! Queen of the Amazons. 

124. „ ^^€^z. beagle' A beagle is a small, heavily built hound, 

used chiefly for hunting hares. 

125. ,. ' Call me cut. The term cut was one of^ contempt, abbre- 

viated, as Stevens thinks, from curtail^ a horse whose tail 
had been docked. Hence the frequent opposition, in 
old comic writers, of ^/ and longtail. (Chambers.) 

Scene IV. 
Enter Duke, Viola, Curio, &c. 

126. Duke, ^^omtfauour,^ Some cauntenanee. In some parts of Eng- 

land favour is used for likeness ta — resemblance, A child 
is said to favour, i.e., to be like, or to resemble, its father 
or mother, 
„ * Knitters in the sun.' Those who spin or weave in the open 
air, a common] practice with the lacemakers in the Mid- 
land Counties. : 

128. f%, * Weave their thread with bones.' Lacemakers. 

129. „ ' Do use.' Are accustomed. Use is used with this sense in 

'As You Like it.' Act. IL, Scene 3. 

130. „ * Silly sooth.' Simple truth. Neither silly nor sooth hsA, 

in Shakspeare's time, the bad construction we now give to 

them. 
131; „ 'Sovereign cruelty.' Viola calls her 'Fair cruelty.' The 

Duke considers her the sovereign — that is, the queen, or 

the chief — in the domain of cruelty. 
132. „ ' Surfeit, cloyment, and revolt.' [Surfeit medjis fulness; Cloy- 

ment means gorged, stuffed, Cloyment is not now used, 

though a most expressive word Revolt, as the appetite 
' doth at nauseous compounds. 
^33- « ' To men may owe^ Owe means own^ possess. See note 81. 
134. „ ' Bide no denay,^ Bide no denial, Denay is obsolete. 

Act III. — Scene I. 
Enter Viola and Clown. 

^3S« 2 Clo. ' A cheveril glove.' A kid glove. Cheveril, f^om French, 
chevereau. The point of tiie comparison here lies in the 
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fact of a kid glove being pliable, or yielding, as is a sen- 
tence in the mouth of a witty person. 

136. „ ^ Prove 2i xt3iSonJ GiveaneBSon. 

137. „ 'Pilchards to herrings.' Pilchards are a fish not quite so 

large as, but very much resembling, a herring. They are 
found in great abundance on the coast of Devon and 
Cornwall. 

138. Vio. 'I saw thee late! I saw thee lately. See note 13. 

139. CLO.'Your wisdom.' Meaning Viola. In like manner, when 

speaking to the Sovereign, we say, ' Your Majesty ;' and 
to a Judge, ' Your Honour.' The clown here, though, is 
spealang sarcastically, and not respectfully as in the 
instances above given. 

140. „ ' Commodity of hair.' Jupiter or Jove was supposed by the 

Romans to preside over all the affairs of men ; but that 
he should be a dealer in hair is rather a stretch of his 
godlike offices for us mortals. Commodity — Latin, com- 
moditas — originally meant accommodation. Now it means 
goods ^ merchandise, 

141. „ ' Pandarus of Phrygia.' Pandarus was the uncle of Cressida, 

with whom Troilus fell in love ; but he had no means of 
gaining access to her except through the instrumentality 
of Pandarus, who, at the entreaty of Troilus, undertook 
to bring her to him. See the Play of 'Troilus and 
Cressida.' 

142. „ *Out of my welkin! Past my comprehension. See note 

no. 

143. Vio. 'Like the haggard,^ A haggard is a wild hawk, or one not 

well trained for hawking, German, hager^ to snatch. 

Enter Sir Toby Belch and Sir Andrew Aguecheek. 

144. Sir A. ^ Dieu vous garde, monsieur, God keep you, sir. 

145. Vio. ^Et vous aussi, votre serviteur! And you also, your servant 

146. „ ' The list of my voyage.' As far as I am bound for. 

Enter Olivia and Maria. 

147. Oli. ' Hear you to solicit.' We do not now place to before a verb 

governed by hear. See note 49. 

148. „ * Your receiving! Quick perception. 

149. „ 'A Cyprus.' Thin, transparent black stuff. This word is now 

corrupted into crape, 

150. Vio. * Not a ^m^.' Not a step. Grise, from French ^^. y Latin 

gressusy a step. Now obsolete. 

151. OLL'The lion than the wolf This is very finely expressed. 

The lion is used to denote the inherent aristocracy ; the 
wolf the common people. Shakspeare thinks it is better 
to fall into the hands of the rich and noble than into the 
hands of the poor and ignoble. 
.152. y, ' Love's night is noon.' The most hidden feelings of a lover 
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are as clearly perceived as the light at npontide, is what 
she means to say. 

153. „ 'Maugre.' In spite of. Yx^xi(^y malgrL 

154. Vio. *Nor never 'none.' Nor ever one, is the true sense of this. 

Here, where three negatives come together, the twp last 
make an affirmative ; so that, according to the present 
laws of negatives, this phrase forms the sense it was in- 
tended to have, though unwittingly. Shakspeare meant, 
nor ever one, when he said, ' nor never none.* See 
note 62. 

Scene II. 

Enter Sir Toby Belcher, Sir Andrew Aguecheek, and Fab. 
iSS. Sir A. ^^ Slight,^ A corruption of ^ odds light,' a petty, meaningless 
oath in use at that day, as was also ' 'sblood,* &c. 

156. Y KB, ^ Legitimate' Legitimately, lawfully. Sometimes an adjec- 

tive is put for an adverb in conversation. This, however, 
ought to be guarded against, as it is improper. Legitimate, 
here, qualifies the verb prove, and therefore the adverb 
Intimately, and not the adjective, should have been 
used. \ 

157. „ ^ Dormoushvalour^ Sleeping valour. The dormouse sleeps 

through the winter. Here is an instance of a noun being 
turned into an adjective. This is quite in accordance with 
the genus of our language. We say — ^gold dust, steel blade, 
mouse trap, horse collar, cart rope, &c., &c. 

158. Sir A. ^'Lief be a Brownist^ The Brownists were a religious sect, 

so called from their founder, Mr. Robert Brown. 

159. Sir A. 'Be curst. Curst is probably used instead of our word, curt, 

i.e., snappish, peevish, which meanings were given to the 
word curst in Shakspeare's time. 

160. Sir To. ' If thou thou'st him some thrice.* Thou was formerly used 

either when speaking familiarly to a friend, or insultingly 
to an enemy. 

161. „ ^ Bed of Ware' This was a famous large "bed in the town 

of Ware, in Hertfordshire, which held forty persons. 

162. „ ' The cubiculo' Latin, cuhiculum, a chamber. Probably it 

was a place where these two knights transacted business. 
i^S' >> * Youngest wren of nine' Maria was an exceedingly short 
person; hence she is compared to a wren, about the 
smallest of our English birds. A wren often lays nine or 
more eggs. See note 69. 

Enter Maria. 

164. Mar. ' Renegado' One who has swerved from the true faith, or 

changed his tenets of belief. From Spanish, renegado, 

165. „ * / have dogged! I have followed. The verb dogged comes 

from the practice of a dog, which, having once scented an 
object it is in pursuit of, determinedly, or doggedly^ follows 
tiie scent in spite of all obstacles. 
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1 66. „ * Augmentation of the Indies/ An allusion, as Stevens 

supposes, to a map engraved for Linschoten's voyages, an 
English translation of which was published in 1598. This 
map is multilineal in the extreme, and is the first in which 
the Eastern islands are included. (Chambers.) 

Scene III. Enter Sebastian and Antonio. 

167. Seb. ' Uncurrent pay^ 1 hanks are no coin. The man who is 

paid for his services in thanks cannot pay them in turn. 

168. Ant. ' Count his galleys.' His is here used for the possessive case. 

It is an obsolete form. We have an instance of this idiom 
in the English Prayer-book — * For Jesus Christ his sake.* 
Shakspeare here uses the word to fill up the line, as well 
as to form the possessive case. 

169. Seb. ^ Why I your purse V Why (should) I (take) your purse ? 

This is an instance, among innumerable others, of the 
elliptical manner of expression made use of by Shakspeare 
in common conversation throughout his plays. 

Scene IV. — Enter Olivia and Maria. 

170. Mar. ' Were best have.* -^^^best have. See note 53. 

171. Oli. ' If sad and merry madness equal he^ Very fine. Shakspeare 

here intimates that there are two sorts or species of 
madness ; one springs from overmuch spirit, the other firom 
too little. This is borne out by facts. 

172. Mal. \Please one and please alL^ Mr. Staunton publishes a ballad 

of the reign of Elizabeth, the burden of which is, * Please 
one and please all.* (Chambers.) 

173. Oli. ^Midsummer madness^ The height of madness. 

174. Mal. 'I have limed her.' I have ensnared her. Lime, from 

Saxon, geliman, is a viscous substance put* on trees to 
catch birds with, sometimes called birdlime. 

Re-enter Maria, Sir To. Belch and Fabian. 

175. Sir To. *My bawcock,^ A slang term of endearment, equal to fine 

fellow, or jolly cock. From French, beau and coq. Now 
obsolete. 

176. „ ^'Cherry pit^ A play among boys ; ' now^played with marbles, 

ancientiy with cherry stones. 

177. „ ^ Foul colliers.^ Colliers were accounted great cheats. 

Enter Sir And. Aguecheek. 

178. „ ^ Nor admire not! See note 62. 

179. „ ^ Bum-bailie,^ A man who is put into a house to look after 

the goods, when an execution is taken out against the 
occupier. 

180. „ *A elodpole, A clod-hopper, a ploughman, a country 

bumpkin. 

181. „ *Zike cockatrices! Serpents, which are reported to have eyes 

so terribly fascinating that animals on which they fix their 
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gaze, are filled with terror, and so become an easy prey 
to them. They are said to proceed from a cock's egg. 

Enter Olivia and Viola. 

182. Oli. ' Unchary^ Liberally. This word is obsolete. 

183. Sir T. 'Dismount thy tuck. Draw thy sword. Tucky firom Gaelic, 

tuca^ a rapier. 

184. „ ^ Be yare,^ Be ready. K2r^, from Saxon, ^<?«ra/. 

185. „ * Unbacked rapier.' That is, a sword that has not been in 

battle, as distinguished firom the sword of the general who 
makes a man a knight on the battlefield. 

186. „ ^ IncensementJ Indignation. French, incensement. 

187. Vio. ' Some conduct.* A guard to conduct her home. 

188. „ * That quirk.* That sort, nature, disposition. 

189. Fab. ^ Mortal arbitr emeriti To such a degree that nothing short 

of a mortal combat can settle it. Arbitrement means 
decision, Latin, arbitror, 

190. Fab. 'Fatal opposite.' Fatal adversary. 

Re-enter Sir To. with Sir And. 

191. SirTo. * Virago^ Literally, a bold or warlike woman. From Latin, 

vir^ and ago. Here it means a hotblooded, savage person. 

192. „ ' The stuck-in,^ Stocatia, an Italian term in fencing. 

193. „ ^ He pays you.^ Conquers or kills you. This phrase is used 

in the same sense in ' As You Like It,' Act I. 

Enter Fabian and Viola. 

194. „ ' As horribly conceited.' As much afiraid. Conceited, from 

Latin, conceptum^ a conception ; hence, an idea, and with 
horrible, a horrible idea=z.fear, a dread. 

Enter Antonio. 

195. „ 'An undertaker.' One who goes about redressing other 

people's grievances, a Don Quixote. 

Enter Officers. 

196. istOFF. ^Favour well.* Appearance well. See note 145. 

197. Ant. ' O'erflourished! Ornamented. This speech is exceedingly 

sarcastic on good-looking sinners. Four more pithy and 
expressive lines cannot be found in the whole of Shak- 
speare. 

Act IV. — Scene I. 
Enter Sebastian and Clown. 

198. Clo. ^ Nor I am not,' See note 62. 

199. „ ^ Nor your name is not,' See note 62. 

200. „ ' Nor this is not my nose neither.* This is sheer nonsense, 

or 'folly,' as Sebastian calls it Probably Shakspeare 
is here ridiculing the rule that ' two negatives make an 
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affirmative/ which rule, it would appear from another part 
of this play, was coming into force about this time. He, 
however, could not ridicule it out of existence, because 
it was founded lawfully and in sound reason. 

201. Clo. ' Prove a cockney.^ A ' cockney ' is commonly said to be a 
person bom within the sound of Bow bells. It literally 
means an ignorant citizen. Probably it is derived from 
the Latin, coquina, a cook. 

202.SirTo. ^Malapert! Saucy, bold. French, malzxApert, 

Enter Olivia. 

203. Seb. ' Lethe steep! Lethe was supposed to be a river in the lower 

world, whence the spirits drank, and obtained forgetfulness 
of the past. 

Scene II. — Enter Sir To. and Maria. 

204. Clo. ^ Bonos dies! Meant to be Latin for good-day, though lite- 

rally it is ' good days.* 

205. „ ^ Hyperholical fiend! Diabolical, />., devilish fiend. 

206. „ ^ As barricadoes' From Spanish, barricado, a barricade. 

207. „ 'Lustrous 2is ebony! Bright, shining, or reflecting light as 

ebony, and therefore not at all. 

208. „ 'Egyptians in their fog^ An allusion to the plague. of dark- 

ness. See Exodus x. 22. 

209. „ * Opinion of Pythagoras! It was the opinion of Pythagoras, 

fiiat the soiils of the dead entered into other animals, 
human beings included. This is the doctrine of the trans- 
migration of souls. 

210. „ 'I am for all waters! Ready for anything. Here is an 

allusion to the word water, as applied by jewellers to the 
lustre of a precious stone. 

211. Mal. ' Propertied Pie! Shut me up, taken possession of me. 

212. „ '1 dsa shent,^ Reproved. Saxon, scendan. Obsolete.' 

213. jj 'The old vice! A buffoon character in the old plays, and 

father of the modem harlequin. 

Scene III. — Enter Sebastian. 

214. Seb. 'This credit! This account, report, news. 

215. „ ' Ps}X discourse! K}^ Tt2&on, 

216. „ 'Her followers! Her servants. 

Enter Olivia and a Priest. 

217 On. 'The chantry! An endowed chapel in connection with a 
monastery, where daily mass is said. French, chantrerie. 
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CYROP^DIA, BOOK IL* 

INTRODUCTORY. 

||NE word to the student on the plan and way to study this paper. 
The translation of five paragraphs, or sections, is given first 
Then the words are analysed on these five sections. After that, 
the translation is given along with the analysis, and incorporated 
therewith. What the student should do, is to draw out for him- 
self a translation of the remaining sections of the chapter, which he will 
easily be able to do. Difficult forms are explained, and phrases interpreted, 
and the reasons of the rules are in most instances given. Let him master 
these thoroughly : and then he will find he has mastered more. I have 
taken up no more than one chapter ; but this is better than to go over much 
more ground, and be less particular. The same rules and idioms are con- 
stantly recurring in the same author, and even the same words and construc- 
tion. I have referred pretty often in this paper to Jelf s Greek Grammar, and 
would advise the student to have it 

TRANSLATION. 

Discoursing on such subjects, they had come as far as the borders of 
Persia ; and since an eagle, on the right hand, appeared to lead the way, 
having prayed to the gods and heroes who defend the Persian land propi- 
tiously and kindly to dismiss them, they crossed the borders. And after they 
had crossed, again they prayed the gods who defend the Median land, with a 
friendly and kind disposition to receive them. And having done so, and em- 
braced each other, according to the custom, the Father went back again into 
the city, and Cyrus advanced amongst the Medes towards Cyaxares. And 
after Cyrus had gome to Cyaxares, first they embraced each other according 
to custom, and then Cyaxares asked Cyrus how great an army he was lead- 
ing ; and Cyrus replied, thirty thousand, who formerly also came to you as 
wagedrawers : but others also are coming, of those who have never yet gone 
out from home, who are equals-in-honour. How many are these ? said Cy- 
axares. 3. The number, said Cyrus, probably may not please you, when you 
hear tfj but consider this that^ they who are called equals-in-honour, though 
few, easily govern the other Persians, who are many. But, said Cyrus, do 
you need these men really, or do you feel a vain fear, and the enemy are not 
coming ? Yes they are coming, {val fid dia after negative becomes strong 
affirmation,) by Jupiter, and they are even many. 4. How is this clear ? said 
Cyrus. Because, said Cyaxares, many coming from thence, one speaking after 
one fashion, and another after another, yet all say the same thing in this. We 
must strive then against these men, said Cyrus. We must, said Cyaxares. 
Why then, said Cyrus, have you not told me their power, if you know, how 
great is coming, and what our own again, that knowing the power of both, 
we may plan in ^ accordance with these things, how we may carry on the war 
in the best way. Hear me, then, said Cyaxares. 

Croesus, the Lydian, is said to be leading ten thousand horsemen ; buck- 
lered men and bowmen, four times ten thousand or more (observe, we have 
a form exactly equivalent to this Greek comparative and ij). They say that 
Artamas, who rules over the greater Phrygia, is leading horsemen up to eight 
thousand ; and lancers with peltasts, not fewer than forty thousand : and 
that Aribasus, king of the Cappadocians, is leading horsemen up to six thou- 
sand, bowmen and peltasts, not fewer than thirty thousand ; and that the 

* This is the book chosen by the Senate of London University as the Greek^subject for 
Examination, January, 1871. 
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Arabian, Aragdus, is leading horsemen up to ten thousand, and chariots up^ 
to one hundred, and a very large number of slingers. As to the Greeks who 
dwell in Asia, nothing is yet clearly said, if they follow : but those from 
Phrygia on the Hellespont, they say Gabaeus with six thousand horsemen, 
and peltasts up to twenty thousand, has assembled in the Kaystrian plain. 
They do not affirm that the Karians, Kilikians, Paphlagonians, though siun- 
moned are following. But the Assyrian, who holds Babylon and the rest of 
Assyria, will, I think, lead horsemen, not fewer than twenty thousand ; and 
chariots, I know well, not less than two hundred ; and foot, I know very 
many : at least that was his wont, whenever he made an irruption thither. 

ANALYSIS. 

iiaXsySfitvoij discoursing about; pres. part of BiaXiyofrnt, Xfgo/ota/, Xe- 
XsyfiMi, discourse about ; used as deponent, only in mid., as all 
deponents. Deponents exist only in the mid., and are called 
mid. or pass, depon. according as ist aor. has mid. or pass. form. 

T^iaura is ace. pi. of ro/6uroj-a6r?j-oDro, such, referring to what imme- 
diately precedes, governed by diaXsySfisvoi. 

afixMTo, 3 pi. 2nd aor. of Afix/so/Lat, api^o/^a/, &<piyfiat; 2nd aor. 
&px6fi7iv, I reached, arrive. 

,u»«;^/ rwv 6^/wv, up to, as far as ; with gen. See Jelf, vol. ii., sec. 509, 
. obs. 2. 

o^iftiv, gen. pi. of Ipw ; 6^/ou, limit, but in pi. %/a, o^/«v, limits, borders'^ 
with TTiQ ne^(fidog, in gen. by the country on whose borders they 
were now. Ui^aig idog, Persia, ^. 

sirs) dg, and after. 

atrhg ds^thg favilg, airhg-aiho, eagle ; subj. of verb, flrgojjyg/t'o h^ihg-6^hy 
in agreement with, on right hand ; j>av6ig, part. 2nd aor. pass, 
being seen, tpavjjy, agreeing with subject of verb. 

n^ojjyg/f'o. This word takes avro7g in dat here ; vide Jelf, vol. ii., sea 
518, obs. 3. nyita&oLi, in sense of precede, lead the way, takes- 
dat ^ 

^TfOjjysTro, 3rd Sing, imperf. ind. of riyhfiai, tiyitfo/Lai, I show the way, 
precede, deponent, according to what is said above. 

^r^offfuga/Asvo/, ist aor. part. nom. pi. of ^^o(fsvxofi'Otij sv^o/tmi, pray to ;- 
governing holg xai rf^uai^ in dat.; verbs of praying to, take dat 
of those to whom address prayer. 

xars^ovaiv, dat. pi. masc., pres. part, active of xar«;^«, «g«, and xara- 
(jj^^tffti, I hold, possess, occupy ; agreeing with hoTg xai ^(a(Si rolg 
Hs^trida ynv xargp^outf/v, article and part. = who hold, possess ; Ilsf- 
tftSa used as an adjective ; ynv, ace. of y?, y?j, land, governed by 
part. 

miMem, inf. pres. of vsfi'ru, irsfi'^w, iremfifaj I send, dismiss ; [with an. 
ace. of those dismissed. 

apoLg is ace. pi. of ou-oT-s, 3rd per. pronoun, and reflective in meaning, 
in Attic Greek. PI. fffsTg, neut tfpsa, tfpwv, tfp/V/, <rpa?, neut tf^ga. 

*i\twg xai hfisvfig, IXtug, ace. pi. masc. of iXseagy 6, 4. iXeca-Thy mild, 
joyful, propitious. 
iVfAsvsTgy ace. pf of sv/LiVTig^ «> V, iitf^svig, ro, having a kind disposition,, 
whose mind is well affected towards any one ; agreeing with &*ol^ 
xai i^utfij in gender and number, and referring to ; but ace. be- 
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fore infinitive, as <rpAf is after ; observe how translated, as ad- 
verb, propitiously and kindly. Vide Jelf, vol. ii. sec. 674, for this 
construction. 

ouro) dieffamv : dts^amv, 3rd pi. imp. ind. of biafialm, ^^(fofmi, ^s^rixa, 
I cross, with ace; verbs of moving along take ace. of thing along 
which one moves. 

g«/3ij, when, after; dis^rj(fav^ 3rd pi. ist aor. ind. of above. 

au6ig, again. The construction is the same as the one above ; 3g;^g(r- 
6at takes the place of vsfLviiv, and duTou? ace. after inf 

oe^ofjkai, ds^ofiar, I receive ; with ace. of thing received, here persons. 
duroug=ipsos : ace. of duro^-^-o, gen. uvtov, avrrig, avrou, &c. But 
raura, aca pi. neut. of o5ro^, outtj, rovro, gen. rovrov, raurjjj, rou- 
rou, &c., and ace. by the part. 

^ro/jjtfaiTs^, I St aor. part act. nom. pi. mas. agreeing with Kv^os xal 
JldrT}^. 

dtrratrdfisvoi, also ist aor. part, of Aaira^oiMat, a<rofji,ai, ria^atffiaij I em- 
brace; deponent. 

dXXjJXouf, ace. pi. mas. of reciprocal pronoun, gen. pi. dXXjjXwv, ovg- 
ati-oig, ouj-a^-a, its three cases, each other, by verb in ace, 

totfcrs^ li%6g, hxhg-oTog-ro, fitting, becoming, nom. 

ewnjj/, 3rd sing. imp. ind. of avsTiMi, I go away, imp. gg/v, f^etg or fjsia&a, 
rjti, &c. The father returned again into the city. 

IflTof gugroj 3rd sing. imp. ind. of dep. flrogguo/wx/, i\i<so[i»aiy I set out, travel ; 
\ig M^Souf , amongst the Medes ; U^hg Kuagdgjjv towards Kyaxares, 
flr^i;, and ace. means to there from here. 
. vjnirat, hi ^pro, tc. r. X. g^rg/ra, afterwards, fj^sro, 3rd sing. imp. ind. 
of i§ofiMt^ and h^ofiai, s§^<fofjMi, and h^naofiai^ I ask, I enquiry 
takes double ace. 

Kyaxares asked Kyros how large an army he was leading ; the 2nd 

ace. may be from neoaovy which begins the question, yet the noun 

is governed by its own verb. 
^roVov, how great, how large* 
ayo/, optative ; after historical tenses. These are imp. aor. and pl- 

perf ; simple direct question. It implies supposition, and governs 

(frpaTsvfJkag. 
oyw, a|w, perf ^yficci 2nd aor. vyayov, I lead, bring. 

6 de t<prij and he, Kyros, said : i<f>% 3rd sing. imp. of pjjAn', I.'say ; ^jj/a/, 

pjis, pijc/, ^arov, parov, ^afihy pars, patfi ; observe accent. Has 
no reduplication. 2nd sing, p»jtf, seems from (paiTgy to say, also 
pretend, assert, allow. 
T^ifffiv^mg, ace. pi. masc. of r^Kf/nv^iot-at-a, thrice ten thousand, by 
verb ayat, in reply, oiya, I lead. 

07 xai ir^6<f&tv, x. r. X. ; o7, relative, who also formerly, 
gpo/rwv, 3rd pi. imp. of po/rdw, rim, I go, come firequently. 

^^hg vfji^ag, to you ; fn(f6op6^oi^ nom. referring to subject of verb, cany- 

ing a wage, wage-bearing. 
^>Ao/ be xa/, and others also. 

^ioffl^^ovraty are coming; 3rd pi. pres. ind. of gf%o^/, 8>,si<ro/mty I come, 

15—2" 
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ruv o/iorifjuuVf of the Homotimoi. Partitive gen. only portion of, not 
all ; Homotimoi were Persian noblemen — ^we might say peers. 

Tuv IvdsiroTi e^eXdovreav, who have never gone forth ; gen. pL in agree- 
ment with oiLOTifLdiVy of 2nd aor. part, of s^B^^ofjMi, go forth. 

<roV<>/ r/ygtf, how many are these, nvs^ has accent, as in text ; but rhsg 
interrogative, accent on /. The word here is ind. pron. accent 
shows. 

3. ovx oiv 6 a^i&fjb^c tfs, x. r. X. a^t&fiSg, nom. sing, to ehf^dvenvj £vf>^ctivu, 

ev(p^avu, gladden, delight, with ace. of person, (fs, 
6ux av, not perhaps ; and both joined to siffavg/gv, modest way of 
stating, dxouaavra, ist aor. part, aca of axouo;, axo6tfo/^a/, I hear, 
learn, agreeing with (fs, 

&X\a, but ; extm, to, accus. of UsIi'og-^-o, by svvoriaov. Ivwfw, jjcw, I re- 
volve in mind, animadvertere. 

or/, with ind. because fact spoken of. 

hX/yoi ovTis, though few, being few. 

oSiro/ 01 6fi6rifioi xaXou^gvo/, those who are called Homotimoi. oJrog, 
otvTTi, rovTo, this, dem, 6/ . . . . xaMvfizvo/, usual part, construc- 
tion, nom. TO verb. 

§(fdiug d^^ovgiv, easily govern ; a^x^f ^^> "^^ OYQTy command, with gen. 
verbs of ruling take gen. 

Tbiv aXkuv flrg^ffwv, gen. after verb. 

^oXKuv ovTuv, though, on being many. 

dra^, but ; marks sudden change of subject. 

d$ti Ti duTuv, do you need these at all. ; dU/, 2nd sing. pres. ind. of 
dsofiai ; 2nd per. dijj, Attic 3gg/, I want, takes gen. ; verb of want takes gen. 

fi fi^drriv ifoS^drig ; tj, or, alternative ; Afcdr?j>, uselessly, to no purpose. 

gpojS^tfjjc, 2nd sing. ind. ist aor, pass, of pojSgw, jjffw, 1st aor. pass, ipo- 
^TidfjVj or do you needlessly fear. 

Na/ fid 3/a, denying by an oath what Kyros supposed. Yes, by Jupi- 
ter, they are coming ; strong affirmation of the last clause, or no- 
tion. This follows negative. 

4. Hug Tovro <fa(psg ; nrug puts question, how ? tfapsf, of (fapng-o-ti, clear, 

evident, apparent, to nom. itfr/, supply. 
"Or/, because; vide Jelf, voL iL, sec. 849 ; Sti refers to a demonstrative 

in former clause. 
flfoXXo/ jJxovTBg avT6&6Vy many coming thence, ie, from the enemy. 

rixovTog, nom, pi. masc. of pres. part, of i/x«, ^§w, I come, arrive; 

agreeing with mX'KoL 
fiXXof aXXou T^omvy one after one manner, another after another ; aX- 

Xog, nom. as case of ^roXXo^ ; this word distributes the ^roXXo/, and 

contains them. xara governs aXXov r^^Arov, not the ways by 

which they came, but the different accounts of the enemy. Each 

gave his own story, but all agreed on number being indefinitely 

great 
^dvTtg Toi,M Xiyo^jatv, all say the very same; TavTo^^Td auro, Attic; X«- 

yoi>tf/v, 3rd pi. of Xgyw, Xg^w, I say. 
'Ayfitfv/ffrgoy fiev a^a tifiTv, we must then fight ; rgoff, as a verbal, carries 

the inf. It behoves us to, &c 6tT dyoivLtj^^Sai* Vide Jel^ sec 383. 
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' ic^i roDf ai»3^af j <r^d^, against ; 5v«f, avs^ o; , av^^oj, masc. ace. by ne^i, 
! r/ oDv, why tiien. 
ou xa/ rijv bma[i*iv sXs^dg fioi, have you not told to me their force, or. 

power ? 
?Xg|af, 2nd sing, ist aor. of Xsyea. This aor. expresses command as 

question ; so used with r/ ouv. Vide Jelf, sec. 403, obs. 3rd; takes 

ace. and dat. 
f / oJirda, if you know ; 2nd sing, of o?(5a, oMa, o76e, 
voffri 71 Tfotf/oDtfa, how great it is which is approaching, flrotrjj, fem. 

agreeing with dvvafAiv ; ^^oc/ouffa, nom. fem. of ^§o(fJfit, I go, ap- 
proach. 
xai ^dX/y r^v rifjkiTs^av, acc. by gXgga^ ; dvvafuvj supply. 
Srug siddrtg d/LpoTs^ag ; 5crwj, in order that ; sidoTsg, part., nom. pi 

masc. of sidwg-wa-og, knowing, with acc. ; dfL<poTs^og-o^ov, acc. fem 

agreeing with duvufiiTg, understood. 
/SouXgutfo/Astfa, I St pi. fut. of ^ov}.sUfiai, 6v<fofiai, middle, resolve, think, 

deliberate. 
^^hg raura, with relation to these things. 
5flr«g=quo modo, how; av, adverb modal, is added to S^ug, pointing 

to some condition ; otv, in some way or other. Vide Jelf, sec. 

8to. 
ag/ffra, best ; used adverbially. 
dyuvtJ^oifieSay ist per. pi. middle voice, opta., of dyoMrC^o/nai, ayojvitfo- 

fiai, fight, contend ; how we may in some way or other contend. 
;. /flrweas, obj; of oiygiv, acc. pi. of inrxiZg-iUig^ horseman. 
*sf,Kra6rdgf acc. pi. of noun of ist declension ;] rjj;-ou, light armed 

soldier. 
flrX«/ou;, acc. pi. of rXgiwv, 6-^, contracted' from vXsiovsg by striking out 

y, agreeing with two acc. before rj, after compairative, t^an, and 

resolved here by same case after, being obj. of same verb. Vide 

Jelf, sec. 780, obs. 6. 
A^rdfiav de rov, x. r. X. 

Xsyov(fiv is the principal verb on which ayeiv depends; 
^A^dfiav . . . riy . . . a^^ovruy acc. before ayeiv ; riv . . , a^^ovra 

gives information about ^A^rdfiav. 
Tfig fieydXrig ^^uyiag ; observe use of the positive as comparative ; 

great Phrygia ; but as there is another, greater. 
' Xoyp^opo^ouf, acc. pi. after verb. 
ov fLiiovg nr^axKffiv^icav, not less than four times ten thousand. 
fiix^og, fiix^ors^og, and fisiuv, less. The comparative here takes the 

gen.; this, said to be Attic idiom which seldom made f^^iuv, 

flrXgiwy, &c., agree with $ubs. in gender, number, and case. Jelf, 

vol. ii., sec. 780. 
'Agfj3a/ov ds rov ruv Kwfeiradoxiuv ^adtXia ; observe the position of the 

governed genitives in this and the former clause. 
^ouriXsvg-stagy Attic, king. The construction of this sentence is the 

same as the former. They say that Aribaros is leading, &c. 

And so next succeeding. 
[ xct) &^fAara . . . Tcai vdfJi/iroXv. 
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r/ x&f^'^y ^^ ^^^'* chariots up to one hundred, and a very great num- 
' ber of slingers. r/ = a ; nrdfimyM, adv. very great ; ;^SA^a-arof, 

is wealth, resources, a quantity, or number. 
eftidovriTuVy gen. pi. of <r(psvBovriTrig, ou, 6, a slinger. 
; rovs fievroi "EX^vjji^ac, ace. pi. The ace. absolute placed first, as a no- 
tion to be kept in view. As to the Greeks, nothing is said dis- 
tinctly about the Greeks who dwell in Asia, whether they follow, 
i f/ iflTovra/; g/, whether, if;. gWio/^a/, 6->\/ofiai, I follow ; 3rd pi. pres. ind. 

of dep. 
ro^g ds air6 <b^iai rni j patf/, is the principal verb ; 3rd pi. pr. of pJi/C6/, 

I say. 
Ta^uTov s^ovra, that Gabaios with; ace. before inf.; trvfL^aKsTy rotig dl, 

after Ip^oira. That Gabaios with those from Phrygia on the 

Hellespont, will assemble six thousand, &c. 
(fvfi^aXsJv may be fut or 2nd aor. in form, inf., make it fut.; of <tu/ir 

/SaXXw, cu.aiSaXw, jSi/SXijxa, 2nd aor. g^aXoy, collect, assemble. 
-arg3/ov, ou, rb, a plain. Though the Karians and Kilikians, and Paphla- 

gonians are summoned, they do not say that they follow. 
Ka^ag de, &c., ace. before eiFsffdai, 
va^axXfihvraif ace. pi. ist aor. part. pass, of xaXcM, sffeo, xexXrixa, 

xBxXrifLui, ist aor. pass. fxX^^ijy, I convoke, sunmion ; agreeing 

with each of the nouns in the clause as applying to them. 
be 'Atftfu^/og, 6 e^ctiv : 

6 . . . g%wv, who holds ; observe place of governed noun, 
xa/ rijv aXXjjy 'Atftfu^/ay, and the rest of Assyria ; same government 
syi) fi^h oJfia/^ I indeed think ; oto^a/, o}7j(fofLaij I think. 
/Vflreaf fih a^ei, he will lead ; a/w, a^w, 3rd sing. fut. 
sXarrovg, ace. pi. of iXarruvy or iXatfffwv, smaller, less ; super. eXoL^itfrog. 

The form is contracted from sXdrrovsg, into oeg and then oug ; bis- 

li»\ip(nvy gen. by rule above after comparative. 
ci^iara 3?, ace. pi. by a^v. 
€1/ oJd\ I know well, for oJda, ch6a^ oJbe. 
<rs^oj)g . . . ^afi^iroXXoug, acc. pi. of ^s^hg, ou, 0, foot-soldier ; used too 

as adj. 
*xafMeoXKo\)y acc. pi. masc. of ira/i^oXvg, as simple word. 
siui&ii, 3rd sing. pi. of giw^a, I am used or accustomed. 
youv=yg ouv, for example, at least. 
wroVf 86u^' sfL^dXko/; owore, whenever, with optative after which follows 

the historical tenses. 
3euf«, hither. ' 
tfi^dXKoi, fiaXoj, to make an irruption into. He was used at least, 

whenever he would make an irruption hither. 
6. 2u . . . m\ifimg Xeytig . . . ; you say that the enemy's horse are, 

&c. 
voXifiiougy acc pi. of adj. voXsfi,tog-a-ov, what belongs to an enemy ; 

agrees with /cnriaf, which acc. before ihai. j^ax/o/Au^/oug, used in 

pi. only, fiv^ioi ; agreeing with noun in clause. 
fivptdbag, acc. pi. of A^u^/aj, adog, 37, the number of ten thousand. 
&ys d^, well then ; ays, 2nd per. imp. Literally come then. 
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^i P27f> what do you say ; r/ interrog.; f>>?f, 2nd sing. pres. ind. of pjjAt/, 
I say. 

^y^i^tii is ace. sing. neut. before g/va/. 

r^t; dvvdfiscai rni tf?g, gen. by vXnQog, eog, number ; (fTjg, of <fhg, (Tjj, <fhy 

thy, thine. 
' Ml(fiv ... X. r. X. There are, said * he, of Medes, horsemen more 
than, &c. 

Mtjdojv, gen. pi. of M^3c/, uv; by i^'jrelg ; ^Xg/ouj, nom. pi. agreeing with 
/cTflTglf , gen.; prominent, and so first ; as one people's force is dis- 
tinguished and contrasted with others. 
1 ymivr^ av ; opt.|and ai', might be ; wg M rng ^/Msrs^ag, x^v s^axKf/Mu^soif 
as far as depends on our country, or side, at least sixty thousand. 

Jeri has, in general, the meaning of dependence with the gen. ; Kyax- 
ares means to say that Media will do her utmost. There may 
be, perhaps, which is the force of otv and opt. ; as far as our 
country is concerned, can go, at least; x^v=xai av, or xai iav, 
even if; Scapula says, salt em, at least. 

^Apfi^sviuv h\ gen. in first place ; of Armenians on the other hand. 

t5v 6fji,6^m, neighbours ; gen. pi. of ofio^og, ou, 6-ri, bordering on, agrees 
with *Apfiev/uv. 

7]fiiv ^a^gtfovra/, 3rd pi. fut. ind. of irapifn, eao/jidiy I am present; with 
dat.; verbs of going towards, meeting, &c., take dat. 

Atyug tfu . . . x, r. >.. /islov ri r^trov fi^e^og rou rZv 'jroXsfJi^iuv WmxoZ, 
. C'^og^ eog, ro, a part. ace. sing, after that ; and with gen. roD. 

ivirixov; supply ffr^aTivfAarog ; or r6 /VTr/xiv, cavalry, when alone. 

ruv flroXg/A/wv, gen. pi. by /^<r/xoD fielov rj r^irov fis^og, in ace. The object 
or comparison may be noted by the disjunctive rj, or by the gen. 
Jelf, sec. 780. 

flrg^ou^, ace. before shai, and a^tp/ roug ruiiang, ace. after ; but &fi(p) 
governs in its clause, its own ease. 

Tifiiffeti, ace. pi.; contracted from itfi/tfiag, by the Attic writers; of 
ijfiigvg, r}fji»i(f6t%, rlfiiffu a half. 
. T/ oiv, what then. 

vo/iitsig, 2nd per. sing, of vofiit^co, vofiiffu, vsvofiixa, think, consider ; go- 
verns sTvai. 

hXiyovg stands after this inf., that there are few of the Persians. 

lU^ifuv, gen. pi. of Ilgf tfa/, wv ; olij, relative pi. of og, ?f, S ; near corre- 
lative, Ut^ffuv ; after ayg/v, agrees in gender and number, takes 
case from verb of clause ; ai, ace. before ; same as subject of 

'AXX' g/; aXK\ well, whether there be need of men to us, and whether 

not ; observe g't, whether, followed by g/rs. 
ff^otfSg/ is impersonal ; takes gen. and dat, ist of thing, 2nd to whom. 
aJi^/f, hereafter. 
avfi^ovhivff6fLida, ist. pi. fut mid. of cvfdi^ovXsvotheuffu^ I advise ; mid. 

deliberate. 
TJe^ov, 2nd sing, ist aor. imp. with ace. and dat ; verbs of saying take 

ace. of tale, &c., or thing spoken of. 
ri^v fid^riv. This has ixdcruv in gen. after it, of each severally. 
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ijris, ind. pron. whoever, whatever, what kind it is. 

^^s86v . . . cravrwv ; nearly all adverbs^of nearness or distance take 

gen. and a^edov is one of them. 
i auTr,j the same. 

romruiv ruv o'jrXuv ovrcav. Their arms being such, gen. abs. 
ax^o^o\/^i(f6ai avdyxri \(Sti ; axpojSoTJt^o/Maij I throw a dart, inf. mid. ; to 

define the kind of necessity. See Jelf, vol. ii. sec. 669. 
8. OvMvv $v rovT(fj. In this, then ; supply warfare. 
Tuv 'xXsmuv T} vixfj, the victory belongs to, is the property of, is in the 

possession of, the greater number ; where the gen. is governed 

by gtfr/j gen. of possession. See Jelf, vol. ii., sec. 521. 
^roXO ycbg oiv ddt,rrov 0/ oXtyo/ ; for much sooner would the few. icokVy 

adv.; QdiTToVy adv. sooner; 0/ hXiyoi^ nom. pi. mas. few. i^ 
uwi rm nroKKZiVy by the many ; i/9ri, under, takes gen. dat. and ace 

Latin sub. 
\ Ttr^utfxofisvot dmX(adsin(foiv^ be hurt and slain ; resolution of part, and 
I principal verb. r/r^wtfxo/Aa/, mid. part. pres. of riTputffjtu. 
r^digcn, rerpafiat, I wound, hurt. 
avaXud6trj(faVy 3rd pi. ist. aor. opt. pass, of difaTJcKU, amXojCu, avrfKaxa^ 

destroy; opt. aor. 1st pass., dvaXw^g/jji^gtjj^, ?j; ilv^rov, 2inTT,Vy iLr^fj^iVy 

7} 0/ iroXXoi b'jrh, x. r. X. than, repeats the same construction. 
E/ oijv dirui fc;^g/, if then it has itself so ; if it be so ; e^stj impersonal^ 
'; r/ av aXXo . . . x^slrrov, what other thing better ; r/g, . . . gu^o/, could 

any one find ; W, inter.; m, ind. pron. nom. to verb, 
i ^*^i^h 3rd sing. 2nd aor. opt. of gu^/<rx«, gug^crw, gU^jjxa, 2nd aor. svpov^ 

find, invent. 
17 flrl/Aflrg/v, than to send, xai afia, and at once. 
didd(fX6iv, inform^; inf. pres. of didaaxu^ dtdd^u, didida^a, teach, inform^ 

takes double ace. 
«e r/ 'jrsiffovrai ; miffovrat, 3rd pi. fut. ind. of ^atf%w, rei(fofiai, 2nd perf. 

nremvda ; 2nd aor. iitaQov, I suffer ; g'i r/, observe accent of r/ on. 

ii ; r/, anything. 
rh diivov, calamity ; the tenible thing, dssvog, tj, hv ; ifgg/, shall reach ;. 

come ; 3rd sing. fut. of rfxw, ^|w, I come. 
'AXXa Tovro fisv ; x. r. X.'; but know this well, 
itf^/, 2nd per. imp. of o7(5a, o/tf^a, olds, imp. i<fii, icru ; Utov, or Urmy 

%<frs, *i<froiiffav, I know. 
hud^ h 'jrdvTsg, x. r. a., not if all the Persians should have come. 
^X6onv, is 3rd pi. 2nd aor. of g^^o^ct/, sXsvffofiai, I come ; 2nd aor. rj^dov^ 

opt. fiX^o/jCt/, ctg, 01, 
; flrX^^g/ yg ov^ . . . x. r. X.; not at least in number would they surpass- 

the enemy. 
u^ggjSaXo/^g^a, 2 aor. opt. of u^rgf/SaXXw, jSaXw, in mid. is with intran- 
sitive sense ^iih ace, 
flrX^^g/ is the instrumental dat Comparatives and such words as mark 

that by which one thing excels another, are put in the dat " By 

number" surpass the enemy. Rev. J. S. Smith, B.A. 

To be continued* 
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EDUCATIONAL RECORD. 

Since the issue of our last number, two important documents have been? 
published, viz., the Elementary Education Bill and the annual Blur 
Book on Elementary Education. This latter may some day prove of great 
interest to antiquarians, but at present it is eclipsed by the grandeur of the 
former. One more scene has to be enacted before the Bill is completed^ 
and one which is looked for with interest. The new minutes of the Council. 
When will they be published } What alterations will they contain ? How 
will they deal with non-certificated teachers ? These and many other ques- 
tions arise which cannot be answered. With regard to the latter, some pro- 
vision ought to be made by which the interests of existing non-certificated 
teachers may not be overlooked. Could not the Committee of Council give • 
a certificate to all teachers who had been engaged in the profession continu- 
ously for ten years, and who were recommended by their managers, and also 
allow all teachers under thirty years of age to sit for a certificate at a training 
college, if they had been employed for five years continuously, and were 
recommended by the managers, or recognise the matriculation examination 
of the London University, in lieu of the examination for a certificate ? 

With regard to the new Bill, it may be worked satisfactorily if there be no- 
factious objections. The clauses relating to the religious difficulty are 
stringent and plain. Clause IX. seems rather to court objection, and would 
be found much more serviceable if the " cost of such objection " were placed 
at the door of the objectors. It may perhaps be of interest to our readers to 
know what the " new Bill " has to do, and this will be best seen by the 
following extracts from the above-mentioned Blue Book : — 

"The estimated population for which an education grant is voted, is 
calculated to amount to 18,745,378. Now in every thousand of the population 
there are seventy-five between the ages of three and six, and one hundred 
and thirty-five between six and twelve. We take those years as representing 
the infant school age and the juvenile school age approximately fixed by the 
standards of examination prescribed by the Revised Code. In other words, 
twenty-one per cent, of the population are of school age (as so defined), and 
of that proportion a little more than one-third are fitted for infant schools ; 
or, in the case of the class more immediately under consideration, 3,936,513 
children are of school age, of whom 1,405,903 are between three and six, and 
2,530,610 between six and twelve years of age. 

" The answer to our first question, therefore, may be found by contrasting^ 
these figures with the comparatively small number (1) of scholars that can be 
accommodated in our schools (1,824,306), and (2) of scholars who, whatever 
the amount of their attendance may be, are borne on the registers of these 
schools (1,569,139), of whom 424,984 are between three and six, 995,036 be- 
tween six and twelve, and 149,119 upwards of twelve years of age. 

" We may mention, in this connection, and as bearing upon the question of 
the age for compulsory attendance at school proposed in the Education Bill, 
that in every thousand of the population there are one hundred and eighty- 
three children between five and twelve ; so that the number of children of the 
poorer classes who might be affected by this provision of the Bill amounted 
in 1869 to 3430,335. Passing from the question of the inadequacy of the 
accommodation now furnished by efficient schools, as to which, within cer- 
tain limits, however wide, there is now little doubt, we propose to consider, 
secondly, the character of the instruction given in the annual grant schools, 
which we assume to be the best of their class. In 1869 the inspectors visited, 
in England and Wales, 11 404 day schools, or departments of day schools^ 
receiving jmnual aid, and under the charge of separate teachers. Of these 
schools or departments 2,383 are for boys only, 1,721 for girls only, ia 
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5430 boys and girls are instructed together, and 1,870 are mainly attendd. 
by infants. 

" These schools would hold i ,765,944 scholars, and i ,062,999 (^^ >344 males 
and 461,655 females) were in daily average attendance throughout the yeax 
In their instruction were employed 6,108 schoolmasters and 5,644 school 
mistresses either already certificated or passing the probationary period cf 
two years, between the date at which they successfully passed their examina 
tion and the issue of their certificates. 

" Of the scholars below six years of age for whom grants may be paid with- 
out individual examination, 245,300 had attended the number of times (tw* 
hundred) qualifying them to bring grants to their schools, and of these 
219,970 were present on the day of inspection ; of the scholars above six yean 
of age, 843,142 were qualified, but only 696^440 were tendered for examinatiot 
under the following standards : — 



215,507 in Standard 1. 
175,270 „ II. 

132,001 „ III. 



90,548 in Standard IV. 
53,217 ,y V. 

29,897 . „ VI. 



"Of the scholars examined in these standards, 430,131 were under, and 
266,309 were over ten years of age. 

" The total number presented in Standards I. — III. was — 

Under ten years of age 403,969 

Over 118,809 

" In Standards IV.— VI. 

Under ten years of age 26,162 

Over 147,500 

" The number who passed without failure in any one of the three subjects 
of examination was 470,346, of whom there were in Standards L — III.: 

Under ten years of age 286,647 

Over 83,852 

"And in Standards IV.— VI. 

Under ten years of age 14,523 

Over 85,324 

" These figures show that out of every hundred children present, on an 
average daily 34*5 are disqualified either by age (under six) or by number of 
attendances (less than two hundred in the year at the same school) for indivi- 
dual examination ; and that of the remaining 65-5, the number actually pre- 
sented for examination was 696,440, and of those who passed without failure 
in any one of the subjects 470,346. If we confine our attention to the scholars 
over ten years of age, it further appears that out of every hundred of these 
older scholars examined only 63*5 passed without failure, although 118,809, 
or 44*6 of the number, were examined in the three lower standards, while 
those who passed without failure in the three higher standards were only 
thirty-two out of the hundred. 

" These results cannot be regarded as sufficient, and this is shown even 
more conclusively by the following considerations. 

" In every thousand children between the ages of six and twelve, and 
therefore qualified by age to be presented for individual examination, 
^here are — 

176 between 6 and 7 who ought to be presented in Standard I. 

> » w « • II' 

> » » n *^1- 
'> » >j » IV. 
'J » >? w V. 
'» J, n )9 VI. 
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"But in 1 869,. out of every thousand scholars qualified by age and attend- 
ance who might have been tendered for individual examination, 174 were not 
presented at all. 

107 were presiented in Standard IV. 
63 „ „ „ V. 

35 » „ „ VI. 



256 were presented in Standard I. 
208 „ „ „ II. 

157 ,, „ ,, in. .. „ 

" In the same period, moreover, out of every thousand scholars who were 
actually tendered for examination- 



310 were presented in Standard I. 
252 „ „ „ II. 

189 „ „ „ III. 



130 were presented in Standard IV. 

76 „ „ „ V. 

43 „ „ „ VI. 



" Such results, we must repeat, cannot be accepted as satisfactory. They 
show that out of every thousand children in our schools, qualified by age and 
attendance, only ninety-eight were presented in the two higher standards, in 
place of three hundred and nineteen who ought to have been prepared to 
pass such an examination, at the close of what must be to most of them the 
brief period of their school life. But this contrast between the normal and 
actual standard of presentation would be still more unfavourable if we took 
into account the fact that a considerable number of the scholars examined 
being upwards of twelve years of age,* should have passed in previous years 
in the sixth standard, and ought, therefore, strictly speaking, to be excluded 
from consideration in estimating the educational work of the year. Giving 
the schools, however, the benefit of not omitting these older children, it 
appears that in 1869, of the scholars above ten years of age, brought forward 
for individual examination — ^ 

1 7,774 were presented in Standard I. I 60,560 were presented in Standard III. 
40,475 „ « „ n. I 67,089 „ „ „ IV. 

And only 
50,679 „ „ „ V. I 29,732 „ „ „ VI. 

"That is to say, only 80,411 were examined in the two upper standards, 
corresponding to their years, (i.) out of 266,309 actual scholars who ought to 
have been examined in these standards, and (2.) out of a gross number of 
807,070 children, who, in respect of age and social position, might have been 
found in our schools, and made duly qualified to pass these standards." 

Surely it will be admitted that there Was need for some alteration in the 
existing system, and we know that the new Bill will not lack the good wishes 
of every Englishman to make it a decided success. 

t Speech-day AT Dulwich College, June 21.— After a long period of 
lethargy, an Act of Parliament severed all bonds, and allowed this institution 
to make a step in the right direction. Under the new regime, a new build- 
ing was erected. To Mr. C. Barry the management was given, and the 
result is a splendid building " in the northern Italian style of the thirteenth 
century." It consists of three groups of buildings, connected with covered 
cloisters, and comprises a great hall, library, lecture theatre, laboratory, &c., 
and class-room for the accommodation of 600 or 700 boys. The cost has 
been enormous, but the revenues of the college are not less than ;£ 15,000 per 
annum. 

The Prince and Princess of Wales favoured the committee by attending, 
formally opening the College, and delivering the various prizes. About 150 
visitors were honoured by invitations to luncheon with the Prince and 
Princess. 

The Rev. W. Rogers presided, and among those present were Lord 
Stanhope, the Dean of Westminster, Colonel Shafto Adair, and Mrs. Adair, 
Sir W. Tite, M.P., Mr. T. Hughes, M.P., &c. 

* 11*59 of the scholars in inspected schools in Great Britain are above twelve years of age. 
, t This was crowded out of our last number, although in type. 
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What shall we teach ; or. Physiology in Schools, is. ByE. Lankester^ 
M.D., F.R.S. Groombridge and Sons, 5, Paternoster Row. 

A School Manual of Health; being an Introduction to the Elementary 
Principle^ of Physiology, is. 6d. By E. Lankester, M.D., F.R.S. 
Groombridge and Sons, 5, Paternoster Row. 

We are glad to see Dr. Lankester taking such decided views in his ad- 
vocacy of Physiology as an ordinary subject of school routine. It is 
very difficult sometimes to draw a line of demarcation between the neces- 
sary and the supplemental subjects to be taught to children, but there 
can be no such difficulty in this case. A science which teaches us how 
to guard against disease and death ought not to require argument after 
argument to prove the reasonableness of the request that it should be 
taught to the youth of both sexes. Yet so it is ; such is the apathy of 
the public that hundreds may die year after year without a murmur 
being heard j and the only reason assigned for such a state of things is, 
that the nation, as a nation, is ignorant of the simple laws which govern 
health and disease. The sooner Jthis ignorance is dispelled the better. 
In the first of the above-mentioned works, Dr. Lankester conclusively 
proves that there is very little difficulty in teaching physiology, provided 
we can get scholars to be taught. Especially does he advocate the 
systematic teaching of girls, so that, on becoming mothers, they may 
have some knowledge of the manner in which they ought to treat their 
offspring. But besides the prospect of a lower death-rate, and immunity 
from disease, there is another reason why physiology should be sys- 
tematically taught, and its laws carried out — viz., that of economy. Our 
talented author says : " The suffering inflicted by ignorance for the sake 
of economy is the most expensive method of procedure. Unnecessary 
disease and premature death are the most expensive incidents in a 
civilised community," knd that " sanitary arrangements are made to 
contribute to wealth " — p. 46. 

Dr. Lankester is to be commended, not only for proving that physi- 
ology should be taught, but also for providing a manual by which it may 
be taught. It is not easy to write an elementary text-book upon a sub- 
ject abounding in *scientific terms ; but the one before us is a decided 
success, clearly and succinctly written, so that it may be understood by 
ordinary pupils. Still this is not enough. Every schoolmaster and 
schoolmistress ought at once to recognise the responsibility which rests 
upon them, and introduce into their schools some such ^ext-book as the 
one before us. Higher praise we cannot give it than we have tested it 
with our own pupils, and found that they greedily devoured the informa- 
tion it contained. We have nine chapters treating respectively* on the 
constitution of the human body — food — digestion — blood — ^respiration — 
the functions of the skin — exercise — the brain, &c. — and the organs of 
the senses. Excellent advice is given to both men and women regard- 

* [We regret that the Review of Ascott R. Hope's "Stories of School Life," 
although in type, is crowded out, and would draw attention to it as an excellent priae 
book .—Ed.] 
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ing the clothes they should wear ; and we hope the decided remarks of 
our author may produce reformation. Space admits of but one extract. 
On page 63 we find, when speaking of the corsette, or stay : " There is 
no article of dress that the folly of mankind has invented and perpetu- 
ated that has so littie to be said in its favour as this . . . The effect of 
this article of dress is to distort the form, and to render it as far as pos- 
sible the opposite of that most perfect representation of human beauty, 
the ancient statue of Venus." This book is one of those few we can 
cordially recommend as being really what it purports to be, a book 
suited for school use. C. H. W, B. 

Vegetable Physiology in a Series of Easy Lessons, By Edwin Lankester, 

M.D., F.R.S. Cassell, Fetter and Galpin. London. 80 pp. 
An excellent little Manual. " Though but an outline," as stated in the 
preface, it is comprehensive, little of importance being left unnoticed. 
It is clear and concise, the arrangement being such that the substance of 
the volume may be easily retained in the memory. It is printed on very 
good paper, and illustrated with forty-two beautiful diagrams. J. T. 

Barffs Chemistry, Second Edition. Ormis Heat, Messrs. Groom- 
bridge and Sons, 5, Paternoster Row. 
The Natural Sciences have made great and rapid progress during the 
last twenty years. The " general reader" knows this. " Every school- 
boy" knows it — (what dost thou not know, O much enduring victim of 
the Examination Mania ?) Everybody knows it. And if the Sciences 
have made immense advance, so also has an immense advance been 
made in the character of the books intended to teach science. Let 
any reader who has not yet reached even to middle life, call to mind 
the text-books from which he was expected to learn arithmetic and 
algebra, chemistry and natural philosophy, fifteen, twenty, twenty-five 
years ago : and let him compare them with the many excellent manuals 
on the same subjects in the present day. In the former branches of 
knowledge his books probably gave him rules without reasons, and five 
to one if he had been given a sum to work out in arithmetic without 
being told the rule it came under, he would have been floored ; per- 
haps, too, (by the way,) his master 'could not work by any other rule 
thp the rule of thumb; certainly it is no libel. to say, it was a rarer 
thing in those days than now, to find a teacher at once painstaking 
and competent. Then, again, chemistry and heat have been brought 
much more thoroughly under bondage to numbers than formerly, and 
the text-books take care to let us know it. In the old days who could 
have looked at the end of every chapter in his book of Descriptive 
Chemistry for a dozen or twenty numerical examples in illustration of 
the subject? Who, fiirther, would have expected the preface to tell him 
that it was very important that he should make himself master of the 
processes involved, and of the principles applied in the solution of 
those examples ? But we may ask, who now-a-days does not expect to 
find his Chemistry Manual provided with such exercises, and who does 
not know that the book will tell him it is essential for a thorough under- 
standmg of the subject that he should work the questions out? 
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The books before us are intended to give instruction in elementary- 
science in the upper classes of schools, and, to the extent of their pro- 
fession, are well up to the requirements of the times ; they are evidently 
written by men who are informed as to the latest discoveries in phy- 
sics, and who, further, are quite at home in their respective subjects; 
and, as a consequence, these manuals are models for precision and 
clearness of statement They are all provided with numerous and well- 
selected examples for practice ; it is not necessary to say which excels 
the others in the value of its set of exercises. Mr. BarfiTs certainly is 
excellent, and Mr. Orme's subject of heat lends itself readily in many 
instances to calculation, a property of which advantage has been taken 
to supply an adequate and appropriate collection of examples. These 
two books form part of a series of Science Manuals issued by Groom- 
bridge and Sons, and are highly creditable to the house. Some notices 
we have seen, commend the books for their cheapness ; they certainly 
are not dear, the price ranging from three-and-sixpence to foiu: shillings, 
but in these days of cheap literature of all sorts, we certainly should 
not have selected the subject of price, as one on which we could pass 
any special commendation on these works ; they are not particukrly 
cheap, and as we have already said, they are not particularly dear. 
Considering that these books are intended for school use, the binding 
is much too slight, and will evidently give way with moderately rough 
usage. The letter-press and illustrations are excellent. M.A. 

Class-Book of Science and Literature, Illustrated with wood engravings.. 
W. & R. Chambers, London and Edinburgh, 1869. Price 3s. 6d. 

The work before us is intended as a Reading-book for senior classes and 
schools ; and is eminently adapted for that purpose. 

What is required in a Reaing-book for senior classes ? They can 
read in one sense of that word — ^are able to pronounce any collection of 
words that may be presented to them ; but still their knowing how to 
read may be of very little advantage to them. They may have been 
accustomed to read amusing narratives, fables, &c., without any reflec- 
tion, and must be taught to think of what they read, to grasp its mean- 
ing, and to store up the knowledge conveyed by it. Some have been 
accustomed to give their attention to a piece of a page or two in length, 
but require to be taught to conpentrate their thought upon a subject, and 
to keep it continually fixed upon what they read. The subjects pre- 
sented to them should be such as will interest as well as instruct, and 
those treated of in this volume are admirably adapted for this purpose. 
We have in the first (or Scientific) part, a short treatise on each of the 
following : — Physics, Physiology of the human body, Zoology, Botany, 
and Geology. It will be seen at once that these are subjects with whidi 
it is also very desirable that senior boys should be acquainted. Their 
importance at the present day is shown by the fact that most or all of 
them are given as subjects for examination in our middle-class Examina- 
tions. However desirable a knowledge of these subjects is, an acquaint- 
ance with one of them seems absolutely necessary — ^we refer to the 
Physiology of the human body. Yet how many pass from school into 
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the world without any (or at best but very little) knowledge of these- 
subjects ! One reason of this is, that a boy cannot well take up several 
subjects at once, and in the short time he is under instruction, he has 
no opportunity of studying them consecutively ; but with a Reading- 
book like the one before us, into which these subjects are introduced — 
he may economise hi» time, gain very valuable information, and form 
a habit of " giving his mind" to what he reads. 

It is also desirable that he should form a correct taste, and be able 
to appreciate the beauties of our English writers. This volume will 
enable him to do so. It contains in its second part (Literary) selections, 
from the chief poets and prose writers of our land, from ;Spenser to 
Tennyson, and from Hooker to Dickens. Where necessary, as in Spen- 
ser, Shakespeare, Milton, notes are given explanatory of words, allusions,, 
&c. At the end is an Index of authors, giving brief notices of their 
lives and chief works. 

It is important that this part also should be studied by our senior 
scholars. The study of English literature is being revived, as is $hown 
by its being fixed as a subject in which candidates are examined at the 
University of London, and at the various Middle-class and Civil Service 
Examinations. 

The Poems in the work (74 pages) will be found useful as exercises 
in Paraphrasing and Analysis. It*seems to us that these latter pieces 
have also been selected with a' view to their use as elocutionary exer- 
cises. Good readers, or speakers, are few and far between, little or no- 
attention being devoted in the majority of our schools to this branch of 
education. We can cordially recommend this book as being compre- 
hensive and well calculated to lay a foundation, and to instil in the stu> 
dent a desire to carry his investigations further, and to obtain a more 
complete knowledge of the various subjects that can be obtained during- 
the period of school-life. J. T. 

The English Method of teaching to read. By A. Sonnenschein, and 

J. D. Meiklejohn, M.A. Macmillan & Co. 
We presume that there can possibly be but three methods of teaching- 
to read ; what is commonly known as the look-and-say method, the 
phonetic method, and a combination of the two. Moreover it has long 
been agreed by educationists that the last-mentioned plan is by far the 
best But we really are at a loss how to classify the course before us, 
for while the tenacity with which the learner is kept to the simpler- 
vowel sounds would seem to point to a phonetic system, yet th«e authors 
themselves urge the look-and-say method upon tlie teachers, and would, 
even teach words to be read at sight before the child has learnt a single 
letter by name. The peculiarity of the method is this : — ^The child is. 
first taken through the various combinations of the short vowel sounds 
with one consonant /, as at^ et, it, &c. In a second lesson a consonant 
is added before the vowel, as bat, bet, &c. ; in a third the b is changed for 
d; in a fourth for/, and so all possible changes are rung upon these- 
letters. In a second section the final / is changed for d, and all the com-^ 
binations formed by the various initial vowels as used in the first part 
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are again gone through. Then comes a third course precisely the same, 
with the exception that the yf«^/ consonant is changed to/, and thus on 
through a considerable number of sections, no reasonable combination 
of consonants with the short vowel sounds being omitted. A second 
course goes over the same ground with double consonants, and the third 
and fourth courses in the same way take the long vowel soimds. Now 
it seems to us that there are several grave objections to this plan. In 
the first place, the child is brought into contact with a number of com- 
binations which in practice he will rarely if ever meet with. Such are 
vun^ azz, &c. Secondly, there is no appeal to the intelligence of the 
child. An ordinary boy, knowing that b-a-g spells bag, and d-o-g dog, 
ought to see at once that b-o-g must spell bog. What, then, is the use of 
so formally and laboriously bringing every possible combination under 
his notice ? 

But again this plan brings the child very early into contact with many 
uncommon words which happen to be formed in a regular manner, to 
the utter exclusion of common words irregularly formed. Thus in the 
first course we get such words as kipper, dapper, quiz, and everybody, 
while even in the third comxsq the authors confess to being obliged to 
omit such words as gained dJidi fierce. Finally the books take the child 
through some 250 pages before they attempt to give him anything 
in the shape of connected narrative — very little fostering of thfe intellect 
or of a love of reading in that. The books exhibit an immense amount 
of care and mechanical precision, and might be useful with children of 
very dull intellect or where it was an object to lead them by the very 
gentlest steps without regard to time, but they certainly are not fitted 
for schools of an ordinary character. W. G. 

AllmarCs Copy-book of Outlines of Geography, is. 
AllmarCs Copy-book of Outlines of History, is. 
AllmatHs Parsing Copy-book. is. 
Allman^s Copy-book of Grammatical Analysis, is. 

It is of great service in remembering anything to write out the substance 
of what we have read. These books will be found very valuable in fimig 
the attention of the pupil on what he is required to learn, as well as in 
affording him an exercise in handwriting. In the history, one page is 
devoted to a single f reign ; in the Geography, two pages are given to 
each country. The Copy-book on Analysis we particularly commend, j 

J.T. 

Series of Scripture Charts. No. I. Illustrating the Journey of Abra- 
ham, with a Compendium of his Life. Size 33 in. by 20. Price 5s. 

The compendium cannot fail to impress on the mind of pupils the chief 
events of the Patriarch's Life. We fail, however, to see the need of 
the publication on this plan. A very considerable nuinber of charts 
would be required in going through the History of the Old Testament, 
and this would be found both inconvenient and expensive. J. T. 
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" PRINCIPALS " AND " ASSISTANTS." 
By Ascott R. Hope, 

Author of '* Stones of School Life" *' Book About Boys" ** My Schoolboy Frie$ids" 6^c., &^c. 

|N my own boyhood there was no title which filled my ears 
with more awe than that of " master." At a large public 
school my compeers were accustomed to look upon the least 
consequential of our rulers as a being of enormous power 
and dignity, and I for one never ventured to imagine a pedagogue of 
any lower order. If we did not entirely agree with those priest-teachers 
of the east, who very sensibly made it an article of faith that the pupil 
who blamed his master would after death enter into the body of an ass, 
we were at least convinced by unanswerable proofs that the most severe 
penalties in this present life were sure to overtake the despisers of 
magisterial authority. The thing was impossible. One look from the 
dominie forbade the verj- idea of resistance. He was enthroned upon 
Olympus, and we bent our heads when he nodded or greatly raging 
sent forth his lightnings ' from the thick clouds which surrounded his 
seat. Nought but a convulsion of nature, brought about by appeal to 
some superior divinity, could preserve the impious from his vengeance. 
Such reverence became our childlike years. Even now that we have 
become men we cannot quite shake it oif, and are fain to continue to hold 
our old masters as more than mortal. But to a mind educated in this 
belief what a shock is it to find that the greater part of the teachers of 
English youth have little or none of the divine numen, wield no thun- 
derbolts to speak of, dwell humbly in valleys, are disguised as assistant 
shepherds or boy-keepers at small wages, and too frequently serve as 
spectacles to excite the mirth rather than the awe of juvenile humanity. 
Indeed, I lately learned while conversing with a casual boy at a railway 
station, that the chief amusement of his companions at Dotheboys 
Hall was to worry the ushers, of which kind of animal three supplies 
were often furnished in the course of the year to be baited. This young 
gentleman further gave me some lively descriptions of the manner in 
which the sport was carried on, and informed me with no little pride, 
VOL. IL 16 
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pardonable enough, that the French victims were generally found to 
succumb sooner than those of native extraction. 

Some century ago a certain quondam usher, who is also known to us 
as an English classical author, penned this satirical advertisement : — 

" Wanted, an usher for an academy. He must be able to read, 
write, and cut hair, and have had the small-pox." 

It is to be hoped that since then matters have somewhat improved 
in the scholastic world ; still the juxtaposition, accidental as it may be, 
of the following advertisements in the Times, has always struck me as 
singularly suggestive : — 

" Washing taken in by a respectable person. Moderate charges 
and punctuality. Address, &c." 

" A young gentleman wishes a situation as assistant in a school. 
Subjects — Latin, French, Mathematics, thorough English, Draw- 
ing, &c. Salary very moderate." 

It used to be so, but looking at the columns of the Tifnes of this 
morning, I find that its managers have made a slight change, let us 
hope in deference to the spirit of the age, as is the wont of this organ 
of opinion. Situation-seeking schoolmasters are now suffered to carry 
on their business at a more befitting distance from the worthy washer- 
women. I accept the omen. 

When one comes to look into the matter one finds that in the posi- 
tion of the ushers, or assistants, as they are now called, in too many 
private schools, there is even more room for improvement than in most 
mundane affairs. These assistants complain bitterly, and not without 
reason, that they are a feeble and ill-used folk, to whose share fall more 
of the kicks than of the scholastic halfpence. They would seem to be 
too often expected, to act as policemen, spies, and keepers, rather than 
as guides, philosophers, and friends to the young gentlemen of Dr. 
Birch's academy. And in point of comfort and welfare they are not 
unfrequently worse off than the most refractory of the pupils committed 
to their charge. 

" Twenty boys," writes Douglas Jerrold concerning the usher, " are 
handed over to his keeping. Hence he is expected to see them in bed, 
to have an eye upon them while dressing and washing, to take his 
meals with them, to never leave the schoolroom, and above all, when 
the young gentlemen recreate themselves in the playground, or take a 
walk, or go to church, he is to accompany them, giving his most vigi- 
lant attention, his every thought to their doings ; and, indeed, at all 
times, and in every respect, studying the interest of his employer, as if 
it were doubly his own. For he must remember that his salary is 
twenty pounds per annum ! There are positively many footmen who 
do not get so much." 

This, it must be acknowledged, is rather a hard life, and to the 
principals — fo.give me if, for the sake of definition, I must use this 
pretentious and somewhat ridiculous appellation — ^we turn for an ex- 
planation, with which they are nowise unprepared. Our assistants, they 
say, are on the whole a very inferior class of men, of small knowledge 
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and ability, who enter the profession simply from not being able to find 
other occupation ; are of little use while in it ; are always looking out 
for an opportunity of leaving it, and are much more fond of grumbling 
than trying to fit themselves for better posts. Inasmuch as Mr. Bull 
wishes his educationing done cheap, our profits do not allow us to 
engage a better class of men. Those we have it is impossible to treat 
with confidence, and not worth while to treat with kindness; we manage 
as best we can ; demand and supply ; commercial necessity, and so 
forth. 

If this be the case, the scholastic profession is in a bad state. In- 
deed, the truth is found to be that, setting apart public schools and a 
certain order of private schools which are able to recruit their staff 
from a higher social class, the majority of schools are found to be 
officered by two orders of men who regard themselves less as hold- 
ing different ranks in the same service, than as having opposite inte- 
rests, and forming separate professions. 

Principals and assistants are, in fact, at war with each other. If the 
effects of this unfriendliness were confined to bad schools or bad 
teachers, we should not so much deplore it, but such is the jealousy 
and suspicion engendered by this state of feeling, that good schools 
cannot always get good masters, and it is difficult for a good assistant 
to find, or having found, to do his duty well in a suitable post. It is an 
ill wind that blows good to no one, and one result of the evil repute of 
private schools and of ushers, is, that inferior endowed schools can 
generally take their pick among the latter at lower salaries than these 
men would have accepted elsewhere, and that an inferior class of Uni- 
versity men are often engaged by the masters of the former, who know 
that, from what I may be allowed to call the non-commissioned officers 
of the service, they might get a more useful assistant at a lower salary, 
but dread the trouble of the search, and the risk of his after all provmg 
unsuitable. 

The Quarterly J^ournal of Education has no object more at heart 
than to bring about peace between these contending bodies, and it is 
hoped that the present article may serve to this end. The Editor and 
the writer of this article have attempted to obtain information as to the 
causes of this disagreement, both firom conversation with impartial per- 
sons well acquainted with them, and by communications fiimished by 
gentlemen who have been or are assistant masters at private schools. 
Some of these gentlemen have, in spite of the difficulties they complain 
of, succeeded in rising to higher positions, and therefore cannot be sup- 
posed to have the slightest interest in misrepresentation. The other side 
has also been heard, and the result of the inquiry, if it may be so called, 
is to the mind of the writer at least, that, whatever are the deficiencies 
of the assistant, the principals are on the whole very much to blame. 

In treating the question I have thought it best to consider the as- 
sistants to be as bad as they are represented by the principals ; indeed, 
there is strong reason to suppose that such members form the majority 
of the body, and I think it can be shown that their faults are in a great 
degree the result of their condition and treatment. To begin with, can 

16 — 2 
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you expect to get a very valuable piece of educated humanity at a lower 
rate than you can buy the services of an artizan ? 

It is said that men take to teaching by ciiance, or in want of any 
better employment, and that they are nearly always anxious to exchange 
this as soon as possible for some more remunerative and less laborious 
occupation. 'Tis a pity, but only natural. What prospect is there 
before the assistant master who is without capital or the advantage of a 
University degree ? It is a wonder to me what becomes of all the 
ushers — let us use this somewhat unfashionable word to keep in mind 
the class of schools with which we are at present concerned. Only 
a small proportion of them can by following the scholastic profession 
attain to those things which are to most men objects in life — comfort, 
respectability, a home, a family. The average usher is doomed to 
perpetual toil, poverty, and celibacy. Is it encouraging to him to 
think that at sixty he will be living in the house of another man, at 
his beck and call, under circumstances of peculiar discomfort, the en- 
slaved satrap of an oft recruited pack of troublesome urchins, and 
passing rich among his less experienced fellows, on a salary of even 
sixty pounds a-year? Little wonder if he hasten to turn aside into 
some other path of life, that seems to lead to more fruitful pastures. 

The only hope for the usher, who has not money to set up a 
school of his own, and cannot marry his master's daughter, or in some 
other way get taken into partnership, is by private study to procure a 
University degree, or Government certificate, which will open to him 
some higher rank in the profession. But few teachers have the requi- 
site opportunity for study. Some indeed, to their credit be it men- 
tioned, have succeeded in thus raising their position in spite of the 
greatest difficulties, but it is not given to every man to tackle Homer 
and Euclid, with a head aching from the din and worry of the school- 
room. The usher often sells his whole time and energies for his 
magnificent stipend. 

" From seven in the morning till ten at night," says one, " we had 
to be at work. Preparation, breakfast, school, dinner, superintendence 
in the playground, school again, tea, preparation, private teaching to 
certain boys who paid the principal extra ; by this time I for one was 
fit for nothing but bed. Summer and winter, it was all the same, and 
on Sundays very little better, for even then we had to keep the boys* 
refractory noses to a kind of religious grindstone. On half holidays we 
had less indoor work, but plenty to do in watching our charge out of 
doors. We might be ill in body, or in mind, but all the same we had 
to be at our posts, unless, indeed, we were absolutely bed-fast, and then 
we were plainly given to understand that we were dishonestly wasting 
our employer's time in unprofitable sickness. No wonder that ever 
since it makes me almost sick to look at a boy." 

Surely the stone of Sisyphus was nothing to this ! Of course this 
is an extreme case, but let any man of average strength try how ex- 
hausting it is to teach boys conscientiously for even six hours a day, 
without the worry of superintendence, or, what in the technical language 
of the profession is called " duty," and he will understand that study 
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is not an easy matter under all circumstances. But where there is a 
will there is a way, and so — " Of course some of us did work on our 
own account, for we had no desire to lead this life all our days. We 
sorrowfully improved the shining hours of our vacations, and when at 
school, as we had no time of our own, why, I am afraid we stole our 
employer's, if the truth is to be told. He did little else but run about, 
poking his nose everywhere to see that we were * at it,' as he used to 
say, but he could not be everywhere, and so our pupils have enjoyed 
many blissful hours of — ^well, we called it writing exercises, while the 
guilty minded master devoted his surreptitious attention to the work of 
an approaching examination. Discebant reges, gaudebant AchiviP 

Assistants are furthermore charged by principals with a foolish love 
of change. They are always flitting from situation to situation ; in a 
certain class of schools I am assured that six months is the average 
duration of an engagement ; in almost all private schools I suspect that 
two years would be considered a long stay for an assistant. This charge 
is met by complaints of uncourteous treatment, of tyrannical rulers, of 
bad food, of want of privacy, and other grievances too numerous to 
mention, from which known ills assistants are found ready to fly to 
others that they know not of Now, leaving out of consideration the 
suspicion which is cast upon a man's character and abilities by a short 
engagement, we feel that in another respect a change of situation is 
against the interest of the assistant. A new engagement is in most 
cases secured through one of the scholastic agency offices, and these 
establishments — to their disgrace be it spoken — cast all the expense of 
the transaction upon the poorer of the two parties. The' presumably 
well-off* principal pays nothing for concluding an engagement ; but the 
assistant, often in needy circumstances, is taxed to the extent of five 
per cent, of his wretched salary, and this commission is payable imme- 
diately on the conclusion of the engagement. To a man obtaining two 
situations in a year, this tax must be no light matter, and, therefore, we 
cannot believe that an assistant would put himself in a position to incur 
it without good reason. 

Again, it must be remembered that the principal has power to do an 
assistant the greatest injury by refusing to give him a good character on 
leaving, in the absence of which I should think a man could only get 
a position in a good school by resorting to deceit. Surely assistants 
will not run this risk at the bidding of mere caprice. 

Lastly, as to the duration of engagements ; let me quote the expe- 
rience of an assistant, who says : " I certainly should never have stayed 

a year with Mr. , but I couldn't get my salary out of him sooner." 

Many of these assistants are mere boys, or men ignorant of the ways of 
the world, and I am afraid they are sometimes put upon by the extant 
members of the Squeers tribe. 

Of course engagements are often broken off" on the part of the 
principal for the reason of alleged incompetency, disobedience, even 
immorality. It must frankly be confessed that there are men of very 
bad character among assistant masters, and it is to be feared that the 
sum of their knowledge is not enormous, though in this respect, perhaps, 
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they might compete with their employers. But, again, what can yoit 
expect for even thirty pounds per annum? It is no excuse for selling 
adulterated and poisonous wares to say that the public love cheapness. 
Charge an honest price, and sell an honest article. This will only be 
to the advantage of school-keepers, for people now-a-days are beginning 
to demand gocd schooling, and they will not be long in finding out 
that it cannot be had under its fair price. 

One reform may be mentioned, which might certainly cost the 
principals something, but which would induce a better class of men to- 
enter their employment. Why is it the almost invariable rule that the 
masters of a private school should reside on the premises, and have the 
irksome duty of looking after the boys whom the experience of public 
schools would show to be much better without so much of this looking 
after. Surely this is the duty of the man who is paid to stand in loco 
parentis to his pupils, and who may, if necessary, be allowed the assist- 
ance of one master whose time shall be devoted to that special work- 
But seeing that there are many men who find these duties extremely 
disagreeable and harassing, why should all the masters of a school be 
obliged to take part in them? Such men would come fresher and more 
vigorous to their work if they were not obliged to live under the noisy 
and unfriendly roof of another man, and could escape for a part of the 
day from the constant scene of their weary labours. It is said that 
many assistants would accept non-resident posts at lower salaries. But 
the principals look unfavourably even on this arrangement They must 
have the masters continually with the boys : continually under their 
own eye. They are afraid to trust assistants out of the school gates. 
But they are not afraid to trust the care of the boys to men for whose 
morality they think it necessary to have the security of the same restric- 
tions as are laid upon their pupils. " Our chief," says one master, 
" used to break up our time into small portions to prevent us from 
getting into mischief, he once told me. We were obliged to be in by 
nine o'clock, whether we were on duty or not, and, even if our presence 
was quite unnecessary, were never allowed to absent ourselves from 
meals." 

This is not as it should be. It is not generally on questions con- 
nected with the teaching of the school that assistants give dissatisfaction 
to their employers. In many private schools it does not matter whether 
an assistant can teach well, and far too little encouragement is given to 
such a one, though men who are acquainted with the art of cramming 
for a middle-class examination are at present in great demand among 
more wide-awake school-keepers. More commonly a sort of hum-drum 
gerund grinding is all that is expected from the assistant, and even if he 
does his work honestly and intelligently he gets no credit by it All 
the praise of good results is claimed by the principal for himself. In 
the public eye he is the source of all the streams of instruction that 
flow in his establishment, though he may have little or nothing to do 
with the teaching of most of the boys. And if the parents of a pupil 
do bethink themselves that a word of thanks for their boy's progress 
would not be amiss, they do not address it to the assistant master, who* 
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probably has done the work, but to the more dignified gentleman whom 
they have seen sitting at the door and taking the money. So this 
assistant will have scarcely any motive for trying to teach well, but 
that of increasing the reputation and filling the pocket of a man whom 
he perhaps looks upon as a tyrant or a humbug, or both. I am leaving 
a sense of duty out of the question, for as in more exalted spheres of 
life that is found a too weak motive of action, we must not depend 
much upon its operation in private schools. 

Perhaps the most frequent difficulties arise in connection with the 
management of the boys, and in this respect I think the assistant is 
unfairly treated. He is expected to be a good " disciplinarian," and is 
generally in a position where to maintain discipline would be a very 
hard task. A man with a good deal of force of character and tact may 
make himself respected and obeyed under the most unfavourable con- 
ditions, but, once more, in spite of the influence of competitive ex- 
aminations, these inborn qualities have not yet become a mere drug in 
the market ; without them the assistant is almost unarmed. He has 
to be constantly in charge of a troop of boys, among whom it is a point 
of honour to disobey and annoy him. He is seldom allowed to punish 
them severely ; sometimes not allowed to punish them at all. If they 
are disobedient or impudent, he must appeal to the higher divinity to 
avenge him ; and Jupiter is often found unwilling to send thunderbolts 
unless on his own account. If he make too many of these complaints 
he runs the double risk of seeming incapable to the master, and odious 
to the boys. A man in this position is manifestly a snubbable indi- 
vidual. The power of the law is not given him, only the title of a 
magistrate, who bears no sword, and consequently to a great extent 
rules in vain. He is really a sort of grown-up tell-tale, who is obliged 
to mix with the boys and report their shortcomings. Thus he has 
every chance of being both hated and despised. Boys do not neces- 
sarily dislike a man for punishing them on his own authority ; but the 
idea of " reporting" — or in their own language sneaking — is repugnant 
to the juvenile mind. So our well-intentioned usher is not likely 
under such circumstances to lead a pleasant life of it. One unlucky 
day the badgered animal will lose all patience, and in a moment of 
natural irritation will knock down some impertinent lout. The youth's 
blubbering will move the hearts of his fond parents, the boy will perhaps 
be taken from the school, and the usher will follow him, dismissed 
nominally for the crime of having a bad temper, in reality for the much 
greater one of having lost a paying pupil. 

To what may be called the usher-system is unquestionably due the 
great part of the unhappiness and disagreement and bad feeling which 
exist in private school liife. The boys and their masters are constantly 
at war. Masters without due authority are not the most lenient rulers. 
A weak government will toady where it must, and bully where it can. 
Only under a strong and recognised government are peace, content, 
and freedom possible. 

But principals, as a rule, it is said, do not wish to give their as- 
sistants too much power. They seem to be jealous of their influence. 
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They like them to bear in mind that they are a separate caste— -only 
non-commissioned officers in the service — and therefore make them 
mess with the privates, and deprive them of the power of punish- 
ments and the honour of salutes. To bestow the title of " master" 
upon most men in this position would be a mere mockery. It is quite 
a common thing for the testimonial given to an assistant to set forth 
that he is " respectful in demeanour," or " civil and obliging." Why do 
these schoolmasters not put their ushers into livery at once? 

Spaca requires this too hasty sketch to be brought to a conclusion. 
Perhaps it has been written in a spirit too favourable to the weaker 
side. But granting that there are faults on both sides, it may be clearly 
seen that the interior politics of private schools are not in a satisfactory 
state. Their teachers are divided into two classes, not standing in the 
respective relation of captain and subaltern, or rector and curate, but 
forming two separate professions, having separate interests, putting little 
confidence in each other, and constantly presenting towards each other 
at the best an attitude of armed neutrality, and often of open hostility. 
Which party is to be the first to lay down its arms ? 

An experiment has already been made with results that should be 
considered in this matter. The same sort of antagonism once existed 
between masters and pupils in almost every English school. But the 
relations between these two bodies have been greatly altered in every 
good school, since men like Arnold showed how discipline could best 
be maintained by trusting the boys. Why should principals not try 
the effect of trusting assistants ? 

If more confidence were put in the junior class of masters, if they 
were treated with more courtesy and consideration, if good teachers 
were encouraged by adequate salaries and the prospect of advancement, 
if bad teachers were not encouraged by the cheap engagement of waifs 
and strays of other callings, if leisure and inducement for self-improve- 
ment were granted to the younger assistants, if they were all put in a 
better position for gaining the respect of the bo)rs, if they were looked 
upon as colleagues rather than as upper servants, we should hear far 
fewer complaints from them of the hardness of their life, and far fewer 
also from their employers of their unfitness for their duties. 

Above all it would be well if every schoolmaster, principal or as- 
sistant, had a higher idea of his profession, as no common trade, but 
a sacred calling, in which jealousy and dishonesty and selfishness are 
singularly out of place. We have heard of the gospel being preached 
at the point of the sword ; at the point of the cane, believe it, can we 
be taught by wise teachers to love righteousness and to hate iniquity. 
Would that all dominies bore ever in mind that they are not making 
money but making history ; that the future of the next generation is in 
their hands ; that on their earnestness and wisdom it depends whether 
these pliant little knees shall hereafter be bowed before a holy altar, or, 
in the dark and dangerous faith of selfish^ ignorance, shall worship the 
Baals of this fallen world. 
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SHORT ESSAYS ON POPULAR NOTIONS OF EDUCATION. 

V. — Educational Agency Notions. 

|N our second and fourth Essays we made some remarks on 
Utilitarian Theories of Education, as they are, or may be 
supposed to be held by " practical " men, who, themselves 
uneducated, do not know what education means ; and as they 
are advocated by a learned and clever student and writer like Mr. 
Froude, who may well be excused for an exaggerated idea of the evils 
of existing systems, or a too great inclination to crotchet and paradox. 
There is another form of the " popular notion " of useful and practical 
education, which is really worthy of serious and respectful consideration. 
We mean the opinion which we suppose is held more or less distinctly 
by many men, that education of the right kind is what is required to 
relieve the misery of the poorest classes ; to enable the starving to earn 
their bread ; to give the wretched and the vicious, or those who would 
otherwise grow up to vice and wretchedness, the means of rising above 
want and temptation, and living in honesty and independence; to 
diminish the mass of crime and suffering which is so dark a blot on 
modem civilisation and national prosperity. On this subject we may 
venture a few remarks in a future essay. At present we mean to call 
our readers' attention to a lighter and less important matter, and to 
discuss the notions of education, which, to judge from appearances, 
might be supposed to be held by " educational agencies " and their 
clients. 

We are, of course, not going to say an3rthing against agencies of this 
kind. That they exist, and are successfully carried on, is evidence 
enough that they are convenient to the employers, or the employed, or 
perhaps to both. And if they are convenient there can be no reason 
why those who find them so should not make use of them. This is 
sufficient answer to any who may think that those who require teaching 
and those who supply it might correspond with each other directly, with- 
out taxing themselves with the commission paid to an agent. The 
machinery must be useful, or it would cease to exist. It might perhaps 
be made more efficient than it is — but if greater efficiency is wanted, the 
want may at any time call forth the supply, and it is open to any one 
who thinks that it is wanted to endeavour to supply it We have no 
objection to make to the principle of agencies ; our present remarks will 
refer only to the ideas on the subject of Education which appear to be 
held — not perhaps by the agents themselves, but by the public for 
whom they work, and whom they must satisfy if they would continue to 
exist. 

Our readers know that if a teacher applies to one of these establish- 
ments for employment he is requested to fill up a form of application 
containing almost every question which can be imagined about himself 
and his affairs. And it is in these questions that some very curious 
notions may be found by those who will take the trouble to consider 
them. 
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Some of the questions, indeed, are more remarkable for their appar- 
ently useless inquisitiveness than for any educational views implied in 
them. A man's exact age one would think need not be known in order 
to form an opinion of his fitness for teaching applied science. Nor does 
it seem clear why a man who wants lessons in German should consider 
it vitally important to know whether his teacher is married or single. 
And is it absolutely necessary to inquire into the religion of one's dancing 
master ? or even to know, if a foreigner, how long he has been a resi- 
dent in England ? and if a man can teach " vocal music " and teach it 
well, why on earth need one question him as to which public school he 
attended when he was a boy ? 

Of a somewhat different kind is the question as to the " name and 
address of last employer.'* Who is the " last employer '* of the unlucky 
candidate whom his own fault or an unkind fate has driven to seek for 
employment as a " visiting tutor ?" Is it the Class which he is endeavour- 
ing to form for the study of Osteology for the Custom House, or the 
young gentleman whom he is attempting to assist in the Sc3rthian 
language for his forthcoming examination at the Imperial Institution of 
Chemists and Druggists — or the aspiring young man in the country, 
whom he has coached (by correspondence) in vulgar fractions to qualify 
him for a brilliant career in the University of Verulamium ? Are any or 
all of these " employers " within the meaning of the " Form," and if so 
which is the last of them ? 

But let us pass on to our more immediate subject. The teacher, 
or would-be teacher, is required to state under the heads " Latin " and 
" Greek," the " highest authors " read. 

Now let us consider what this means. It seems that, in the opinion 
of the class which employs teachers, some Greek authors are " higher " 
than others. Probably the classical Greek writers made a sort of com- 
pact with one another, that they would write a series of school-books, 
graduated in point of difficulty, for the benefit of the English school- 
boy of the future. One author undertook to write easy sentences for 
the beginner : another became responsible for the next " standard :" and 
so on, up to the most involved constructions and most obscure allusions, 
intended for the higher forms at public schools, and for students at the 
British Universities. The services of copyists were engaged to make 
corrupt passages and introduce spurious readings, in order to make the 
" higher " authors sufficiendy high. And the Scholiasts of Byzantium 
were induced to contribute their comments to give completeness to the 
whole. But the question still remains : Supposing this gradation in 
"height" to exist, which are the higher authors and which the lower? 
Does the scale exist anywhere in a thoroughly trustworthy form ? for a 
mistake would be serious. Is Pindar higher than Theocritus, or Theo- 
critus higher than Pindar? Is Plato higher or lower than -^schylus ? 
Does Euripides come before Lucian, or Lucian before Euripides? 
What is the exact relative height of Aristophanes and Philo Judaeus ? 
Surely tiiose who ask a man to name the highest authors he has read 
must mean something. They must have some idea, more or less definite, 
in their own minds that such a scale exists, and that each Greek author 
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has his own place in the scale. But how is the unlucky candidate for 
an appointment to know anything about it ? 

Or in Latin : Supposfe a man has read some Caesar ; some Virgil and 
Horace ; half-a-dozen orations of Cicero ; the same number of books of 
Tacitus ; three satires of Persius ; three comedies of Plautus ; a little of 
Catullus ; a little of Martial ; a very little of Silius Italicus ; a few medi- 
aeval hymns, and a chapter or two of Morhofs Polyhistor ? which is the 
" highest " author he has read — or highest authors rather — for the plural 
number is required ? 

Or has he read any authors at all ? for the question seems to imply 
that those who require the information take it for granted that a man 
reads " an author " straight through, every word of him, and then goes to 
a " higher " author, as a child at an elementary school grinds through 
the first reading-book till he nearly knows it by heart, and then goes on 
to the second. Or, if by " an author *' they do not mean the whole of 
an author's extant writings, how much do they mean ? Has a man read 
Euripides who has only read, say, a dozen of his plays ? Has he read 
Horace if he happens to have omitted one of the satires ? May a man 
claim to have read Xenophon who has not read the Economics ? How 
many books of Livy must a man have read before he can claim to have 
read Livy, in the agency sense of the words ? Are twenty books enough, 
or must the number amount to thirty at least ? * 

It is to be remarked especially, that the possibility of knowing Latin or 
Greek never seems to have occurred to the minds of the framers of these 
questions, or the British public for whom they have been framed. The no- 
tion seems to be that a man reads a certain number of authors — more or 
fewer — ^knows all about them, and can teach them perfectly ; but that 
he is absolutely unable to read or help others to read anything except 
those particular books which he can put down on his list as already 
studied. That the reading of one book should imply, or lead to, any 
power of understanding another in the same language, is inconceivable 
to the holder of " popular notions." One would think that if a man 
knew a language he could read — more or less easily and accurately ac- 
cording to the completeness of his knowledge — anything written in that 
language. At the very least one would think that he might have suffi- 
cient knowledge and intelligence to make himself acquainted with any 
fresh subject if circumstances required it. But the popular notion seems 
to be that a mechanically accurate knowledge has been gained of one 
particular subject, which mechanical knowledge can be brought out when 
wanted, and imparted to others ; but that beyond this the mind is in 
utter darkness, and apparently beyond all power of progress or improve- 
ment ; that the knowledge of the one subject has given the intellect 
absolutely no hold upon any other, however similar. This peculiar view 
of linguistic knowledge seems to hold good only in the case of Latin 
and Greek. It is not asked under the heads " French " and " German " 
what are the " highest authors " in those languages which the unfortu- 
nate applicant has " read.'* In fact the idea oi reading French or German 
never seems to have been entertained at all. The questions asked 
under these heads are of a different kind. Any one who aspires to teach 
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one of these tongues must state whether his knowledge is '' grammatical " 
or "conversational." It would perhaps be hypercritical to enquire 
whether the " conversation *' mentioned is supposed to be as a matter 
of course 2/xrgrammaticaL But at any rate the modem languages seem 
to have escaped the " popular notion " that one author is " higher " than 
another, and that the having read, or being able to read, one author is 
no sort of evidence of ability to read another. 

But under the head Mathematics, the same kind of notion crops up 
again. The candidate is actually required to answer the question, 
" how many books of Euclid " he has read (or, can teach — whichever 
the meaning is — ^in fact to the mind of the public for whom the question 
is asked, the two things would go together). So that it is possible for a 
man to have a perfect knowledge and understanding of two books, and to 
be utterly without the slightest power of reading or teaching the third! One 
might think that the fact of knowing two books would imply some small 
conception of mathematical principles, which would enable the student 
who had gone thus far to go further ; that if he really knew an3^hing 
about the first two books he could, at any rate, understand the third, if 
he ever did read it, and therefore would be quite capable of reading it 
with, and explaining it to his pupil, if the latter had any need of such 
help. But no, the teacher knows, it would seem, just as much as his 
teacher has told him, and as he has " crammed up " mechanically, and 
has no idea of anything beyond that ! 

Under Arithmetic, we allow — and this much at least is creditable to 
the questioners — the would-be teacher is not asked how many sums he 
has done in each rule, or what sums in particular he has worked out 
Possibly, indeed, this may be owing to the want of some universally 
accepted set of questions in arithmetic to which reference might be 
made, and if any such collections of questions existed, we might find the 
clients of our agencies requested to state whether they had done twenty 
or twenty-one sums in the Rule of Tliree, or whether their studies had 
extended as far as the twelfth example in Practice, or stopped short at 
the eleventh. But it is possible, on the other hand, that even the popu- 
lar mind may have a dim sort of notion that if a man can do one sum 
he can probably do another like it. But would not it seem likely also 
to be suspected that if a man understands one proposition in Euclid he 
would probably be capable of understanding the next? or that if he can 
read a sentence of one Greek author he might also be capable of read- 
ing a sentence of another? 

But it is in " English " that the popular notions of which we are 
treating, appear in the most extreme form, and with most remarkable 
effect. Our readers will see already what is the main idea in these 
notions — the idea that the whole domain of knowledge, so to speak, is 
marked off into a number of minute divisions, absolutely cut off from 
one another : that a certain sort of formal unintelligent perfection is 
attained in each separate division, and when attained can be communi- 
cated by teaching; but that every subject and every branch of each 
subject, is so cut off from the rest, that to know it, however perfectly, 
gives no sort of knowledge of, or even power of acquiring knowledge of 
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any other, however nearly related. In fact that a certain mass of facts 
is put into the mind, and can be produced when wanted — ^perhaps also a 
fixed set of explanations which are to be given in their set place, and 
even a certain amount of reasoning which can be gone through again, 
and which others can be taught to go through— a regular series of rules 
also, which can be applied in due course, and which others can be 
taught to apply — but not at all that any power is gained by the intellect 
— that the mental vision acquires any fresh insight, that the under- 
standing is any way strengthened or enlarged, so as to be capable of 
any action beyond the routine to which it is accustomed. 

However, the facts will speak for themselves better than we can 
speak for them. Some of them, indeed, are so extraordinary as to 
suggest whether the above explanation is not inadequate — and whether 
we must not assume some other cause, in addition to it, in order to 
account for the phenomena. It might be simpler to suppose that the 
public for whom the questions which we are considering are asked, do 
not know the meaning of the terms used, than to suppose that they do 
know, and have formed a theory about them. Our readers will judge 
for themselves. 

In a form now before us, under the head " English " the applicant 
is desired to answer ^<?j or no in the spaces following ; to show whether 
he is prepared to teach the subjects whose names are prefixed, or not. 
"Grammar" is one of these subjects; so far good. But what are we 
to think when we find Parsing as a distinct and separate subject — as 
different from grammar apparently, as history and geography are 
different from it and from each other. This is a phenomenon in the 
way of a popular notion which deserves some consideration. Let us 
pay a little attention to it 

The fact that a teacher is asked in two distinct and independent 
questions whether he understands or can teach grammar, and whether 
he understands or can teach parsing, admits of two possible explanations 
(exclusive of the one we suggested just now). The questioner may 
either suppose it possible for a man to understand grammar and not be 
able to parse, or to be able to parse and to be absolutely ignorant of 
grammar. Now each of these suppositions presents some difficulties ; 
but one of them must have been accepted and acted upon — apparently, 
as a matter of course — by the framer of the questions. He may have 
assumed that both cases are possible that some philologers devote their 
attention exclusively to grammar, and consider the science of parsing as 
foreign to their special line of study, while others find that parsing is in 
itself sufficient to occupy all their time and employ all their mental 
powers, leaving them no opportunity for gaining a knowledge of a sub- 
ject which, like grammar, does not immediately concern th^m. But 
let us credit him with one only of the two notions — with believing that 
the grammar goes without the parsing, or the parsing without the gram- 
mar. Of the two, perhaps it is more likely that he holds the former 
opinion. It is possible, then, according to his view of the matter, that 
the scholar who seeks employment in teaching, has so successfully 
limited his own studies as to have a perfect knowledge of the laws of 
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thought and speech, and their relation to each other — ^to be perfectly 
acquainted with the construction of sentences and the interdependence 
of the words and phrases of which they are made up— to be " able to 
speak and write correctly " himself, and to know correct speaking and 
writing when he meets with it, and know, moreover, why it is correct — 
and yet to be utterly unable to state whether any particular word is a 
verb or an adjective, or whether the word He is of masculine or feminine 
gender. 

We have no remarks to make about this "popular notion," we 
simply recommend it to the attention of our readers. But after this 
it has rather the effect of an anticlimax to remark that " Analysis '* is 
yet another distinct branch of study, utterly alien from grammar 
and parsing — and that " Composition " disdains to acknowledge relation- 
ship with any one of them. In some children's books they tell us how 
many men it takes to make a pin. Perliaps some future " Evenings at 
Home '* (or whatever it is), will tell us how many students it takes to 
learn the EngHsh language, or how many teachers to teach it 

But " English," in Sie agency sense of the word, includes also 
history and geography, besides other arts and sciences, such as arithmetic, 
and land-surveying. Not dwelling upon the question how far these 
studies or accomplishments can fairly be called exclu^sively English, let 
us pass to the consideration of another point. Among the subjects we 
have mentioned occurs — apparently as the name of a science or branch 
of knowledge — the word " Globes " with the usual space for our unlucky 
candidates' answer of " yes" or " no." " Globes," theri (whatever they are) 
have at any rate no connection either with geography or vath mathematics 
— which latter is not " English " at all, though arithmetic is. And further, 
another of the peculiarly " English " arts is "Mapping." This, then, is 
something apart both from " Globes " and from geography — and not only 
from these, but from " Drawing " which comes in its own place. And 
yet, perhaps, it would be hard to conceive the kind of map which would 
be produced by one absolutely ignorant of geography, and at the same 
time totally unable to draw. And generally speaking, perhaps, a man 
who knows geography will have some idea of the meaning of one at 
least of the globes — and one who understands the terrestrial globe can 
hardly be entirely without some idea of geography. 

To conclude. If any of our remarks appear captious or overstrained, 
at any rate this much will be allowed — that the manner in which the 
" forms " in question are drawn up, shows a strangely low and inade- 
quate estimate of education — of learning and also of teaching — on the 
part of those for whose information they are constructed. The questions 
are not such as would be asked by an intelligent parent seeking an 
intelligent tutor for his children, or a competent head master looking for 
a competent assistant. The minute subdivision of the subjects — the 
measurement of a teacher's knowledge or power by the precise authors 
he has read, or the exact number of books of Euclid he has gone 
through — the utter failure to take any account of intelligence, reasoning 
ability, taste or mental cultivation, the seeming notion that a teacher 
can only go through with others a certain routine which he has already 
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gone through himself, and teach mechanically what he has mechani- 
cally learned — these features in the forms of questions do not speak 
very highly for the ideas of education entertained by the clients of the 
education agents — whether the said clients be for the most part 
uneducated parents, or half-educated Principals. 

J. C. V. 




NOTE ON GEOMETRICAL PRINCIPLES. 

By R. Levett, M.A. King Edward's School, Birmingham. 

DISCLAIM at the outset all intention of entering into an ex- 
haustive discussion of the principles upon which a Text-Book 
of Geometry should be based. 

There are a number of principles which I believe must be 
adopted, at any rate the consensus of opinion in favour of their adoption 
^opinions expressed in pamphlets, and lectures, and prefaces) is such 
that few who venture on adding new text-books to those already in 
existence, will be bold enough to disregard them. I would enumerate 
among these the use of hypothetical construction, with, its corollary, the. 
postponement of problems until the properties of the figures it is desired 
to construct have been studied, the adoption of the arithmetical instead of 
Euclid's test of proportionality, the free use of the method of superposi- 
tion, the wider conception of an angle, which is implied in Euclid, vi. 33, 
and the introduction of modem terms and methods such as loans, and 
the determination of a point by the intersection of loci. 

One of these principles no doubt forces on our notice a difficulty we 
would gladly avoid, namely, in what manner and to what extent incom- 
mensurables are to be discussed in an elementary treatise. How this 
difficulty is to be met is, I venture to think, still undecided ; I believe, 
however, that there are many who have read the sixth book of Euclid 
and yet are altogether innocent of a knowledge even of the existence of 
magnitudes which have no common measure. It is difficult to conceive 
that the knowledge of such, if it stop at this point, would have been one 
whit less useful, or their mental faculties one whit less developed, if pro- 
portion had been treated in a manner which was strictly applicable to 
commensurables only. 

There are other principles with regard to which the question is rather 
in what degree they shall be adopted, than whether they shall be adopted 
at all. I fancy there are few good teachers who would take a class 
through the second book of Euclid without abundant numerical illustra- 
tions of its propositions ; who would leave a boy in ignorance of the 
fact that a right angle has been divided into ninety degrees, and of the 
many useful applications which can be made of this mode of measuring 
angles, or who would be content with the mere proof that similar figures 
were in the duplicate ratio of homologous sides, without leading his 
class to discover that a triangle whose sides were just half as long again 
as those of another triangle of the same shape, must contain that other 
triangle just two and a quarter times. I assert with some confidence that 
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numerical illustrations are a necessity, except with pupils whose mathe- 
matical abilities are far above the average, and such would doubtless 
supply the illustrations for themselves. These illustrations should, I 
further hold, appear in oiu: text-books, or they will be altogether neglected 
by many of our teachers. 

But are we to stop at illustrations, or shall it be permitted to us to 
introduce numerical ideas into the proofs of the propositions ? Shall it 
be lawful to regard a rectangle as a product, or the square on a line as 
the square of a number? The introduction of such ideas would greatly 
simplify many of our proofs, notably those of Euclid's second book, and 
would remove that air of unreality which hangs over most of the proposi- 
tions of this book, in the minds of a large number of learners. On the 
other hand, it may fairly be urged, that one of the great advantages 
geometry as expounded by Euclid has over algebra or arithmetic, is that 
in this science the mind has to deal with the things themselves, and not 
with mere symbolical representation or measures of them, that there is 
none of that mere mechanical manipulation of symbols of which we have 
so much in the higher analysis, and in which even trained mathema- 
ticians often lose themselves. The note which appears at the head of 
the geometry paper in the Cambridge Mathematical Degree Examination, 
and which prohibits the use of the sign minus and the abbreviation AB^, 
for the square on AB, declares, I suppose, the opinion of those in au- 
thority, that there shall be one science in which the attention of the 
student is fixed, as I said, on the things themselves, and not on mere 
symboHcal representations of them. 

Closely connected with the question of the introduction of arithme- 
tical ideas into geometry, is the question how far shall mensuration be 
taught in connection with theoretical geometry. It seems to me mon- 
strous that a pupil should have gone through his Euclid without learning 
that the numerical measure of the area of a triangle can be found by 
taking half the product of the base and the perpendicular from the oppo- 
site angle, or that he should never have heard of the way a field is 
measured by practical men. Yet I know from experience that this is 
generally the case, nay more, Euclid's methods are so unconnected with 
everything that is practical, that a course of Euclid hardly seems, at 
least in the case of the mass of pupils, to render the acquisition of such 
facts as I have alluded to any easier than it would have been had 
Euclid never been opened at all. As one more instance of the general 
ignorance of the simplest cases of mensuration, 1 may notice that accord- 
ing to the system of mathematical education usually pursued, a boy is 
not even expected to know how to find the area of a circle, until he has 
made a considerable advance in the study of trigonometry. Ought this 
to be the case ? 

These questions of the use of arithmetical ideas, and of the combina- 
tion of mensuration with theoretical geometry, I regard then as moot 
points ; I have not a doubt that something is wanting in these respects 
in our present system of teaching geometry, if Euclid be taken as the 
exponent of that system, yet I am not prepared to say how far the 
change ought to go. Others may have given the subject closer attention. 
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than I have, and may have arrived at more definite conclusions ; if so, I 
liope they will tell us what these conclusions are and the arguments 
upon which they are based. 

I will mention only one point more, and that is one upon which I 
have a definite opinion. The constructions of geometry should be such 
as are used in actual geometrical drawing. Let any one who doubts 
this statement take ruler and compasses, and in the method indicated by 
Euclid, in Bk. iv., prop. 12 and preceding propositions, practically de- 
scribe an equilateral and equiangular pentagon about a circle ; or if he 
admit that the construction was never meant to be used, in fact is utterly 
incapable of being used in such form as Euclid has presented it, let him 
point out to a class of boys endowed with ordinary common sense, that 
they are being taught to do things which cannot be done. 

I hope that these few fragmentary remarks may do something to 
induce oth^s to come forward and join in the discussion of a subject of 
so much interest to all educators. 



UNIVERSITY OF CAMBRIDGE. 

LOCAL EXAMINATIONS FOR WOMEN. 

THE^Report of the Syndicate at the Second Examination for Wo- 
men, held in July, 1870, informs us that the Examinations were 
held at three centres; London, Manchester, and Rugby. Eighty- 
four candidates entered; of these thirteen withdrew before the Ex- 
amination took place; of the remaining number, seventy-one, thirty- 
five passed in honours, fourteen in the third class, and twenty-two 
failed. In the previous year, 1869, thirty-five candidates entered, 
of whom twenty-five passed, so that the number was doubled the 
second year, and the proportion of passes was much the same. This 
result and the Report are on the whole encouraging, testifying to 
the zeal and intelligence with which the students have carried on 
their studies, generally ynder great difficulties, for, let it be remem- 
bered, that almost all the candidates 'for these examinations are 
already teachers by profession ; what preparation they can accomplish 
is often carried on without sufficient leisure, and with an inadequate 
supply of books, by their own unassisted and misdirected effijrts. One 
great use then of these examinations is to point the lesson which is 
now impressing itself on the public mind : the need of a better organi- 
zation for female education than al present exists. If so much has 
been done under such unfavourable circumstances, what may not be 
hoped for from regular and thorough teaching begun at an early age, 
and pursued through the years when the natural intelligence turns 
mere acquisition into real education ? 
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TEANSLATION OF CICERO'S SECOND ORATION AGAINST 

L. CATILINE.* 

BY J. T. (lOND. UNIV.) 
INTRODUCTION. 

JHIS is a much shorter piece than is generally set for matricula- 
tion ; and it must be thoroughly " got up." The papers in the 
Calendar should be carefully examined, to obtain an idea of 
the kind of questions likely to be proposed. The Latin text 
may be had with a few notes of Messrs. J. & W. Parker (Oxford Press 
Series). I would advise candidates to read well the History of Cati- 
line's Conspiracy, getting up the life of Catiline as well as of Cicero. 

Translation. 

I.— -At length then, Romans,t we have either cast out or sent away, 
or have pursued with wordsj when he was already going of his own 
accord, Lucius Catiline, raging with audacity, breathing out crime, im- 
piously exerting himself for (plotting) the ruin of his country, threatening 
you as well as this city with fire and sword. He is gone, he has with- 
drawn (or left us), he has escaped, he has sallied for5i. Now no des- 
truction will be prepared against (for) these walls within the walls them- 
selves by that monster and prodigy of wickedness. 

And, indeed, without controversy (or without any ground for dis- 
pute) we have defeated him, the sole leader of this domestic war. For 
now that dagger will no longer be turned about our sides ; neither 
in the campus, nor in the forum, nor in the senate-house, nor finally 
within our private walls shall we be afraid. He was moved from his 
favourite position§ when he was driven out of the city. We shall now 
openly wage a regular war\ with an enemy without any hindrance. 
Without doubt we have ruined the man, and have gloriously defeated 
him (got the better of him) when we drove him from his secret treason- 
able plots into open brigandage (or insurrection). But that he did not 
carry out with him, as he intended, his sword stained with blood, that 
he has departed, leaving us alivej^ that we have wrested the weapon 
fi-om his hands, that he has left the citizens safe, and the city standing ; 
with what grief do you think him to have been afflicted and overcome (cast 
douTi) ! Now he lies and is prostrate, and feels himself thrown down 

* This is the special Latin subject for matriculation, June, J871. 

+ Quirites. Name given to the whole Roman people. It is derived either {d) from 
Quirinus, the name given to Romulus, from Sabine "quins," a spear; or {J)) from Cures, a 
town of the Sabines ; the latter people being said by some to have been called Quirites, 
before their junction with the Romans. 

X Referring to the closing words of the first oration, and the Roman custom of accom- 
panying friends to the gates of the city with good wishes and prayers. In this case verbis 
nearly equals "imprecations," "execrations." 

§ Loco motus est was used in speaking of a gladiator, and the term gladiator had been 
applied to Catiline in the first oration. His favourable position was the heart of Rome. 
Anthon renders it, " He was driven from his stronghold," without acknowledging the 
reference to the gladiators. 

11 Bellumjustum, not "a just war. ' This is a rather peculiar use of the word, it means 
" re«nilar," "in proper order ;" bellumjustum is the opposite of latrocinium, 

^ Nobis vivis, from vivus-a-um, either abl. absolute, the present part, of " esse" being 
understood, or more probably abl. governed by egressus est. 
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and desponding, and certainly he often turns back his eyes* towards 
this city, which he mourns over as snatched from his throat, which to 
me indeed seems to be rejoicing because it has vomited forth and driven 
out of doors such a pest. 

II. — Biit if there is anyone of such a disposition as all ought to have,t 
who severely accuses me on account of the very thing in which my 
speech exults and triumphs, because I did not apprehend so deadly 
(dangerous) a foe, rather than allow him to depart ; the fault is not mir^e, 
Romans, but that of the times. Lucius Catiline ought to have been 
visited with the severest punishment, and have been put to death long 
ago,J and both the customs of our ancestors, and the strict discharge of 
the duties of my magistracy (office),§ and the interests of the republic 
demanded this of me. But how many do you think there were who 
would have believed what I might have alleged against him to the senate '{\ 
How many who from want of judgment would not have thought the charges 
true ? How many who would even have defended him ?^ How many 
who on account of their own wickedness would have favoured him (or 
his cause) ? And yet if I had thought that by his death** all danger was 
driven away from you, long since would I have had him put to death, at 
the risk not only of unpopularity (hatred against me), but also of my 
life. But when I saw that if I should punish him with death as he 
deserved, while the afFairtt was indeed not as yet proved to you all, it 
would happen that, borne down by unpopularity, I should not be able 
to follow up his accomplices : I have brought the business to this point, 
tliat you may both be able to fight openly, and plainly see the enemy. 

Whom indeed, how exceedingly I think he should as an enemyJJ 
be feared, now he is out of doors, you may understand from this — that I 
am even grieved§§ that he has gone from the city so slightly at- 
tended. |||| Would that (or I wish that) he had led out with him all 
his forces ! 

He has led out with him mylFIF Tongilius, whom he had begun to 
love*** in early youth. ttt lie has also taken away Publicius and 

* Reiorquet oculos, as a wild beast would turn his eyes after the prey, which had been 
torn as from his very jaws. 

+ Quales esse omnes oportehat. The disposition referred was that which inclined to put 
Catiline to dealh. Cicero says all ought to have been so disposed. 

X T have reversed the order. 

§ Supply consu/aris with imperii. Cicero was at the time consul. 

II The imperfect sub. is here used for the pluperfect. The "ego" is used because it 
was supposed that Cicero was Catiline's private foe. Supply with deferrem ad senatum. 

IT Supply emn, Catilinam. 

** Hie sublato = morte Catilinae. 

+t Re — the actual existence of the conspiracy and the guilt of Catiline. 

it Or How much I think this enemy should be feared, &c. 

§§ It will be seen that quam vehementer is ironical. 

11 II Parum comitatus, Comitatus is here used in a passive sense. Plutarch says he 
had 300 armed followers. Sallust says, " Cum paucis." 

%^ Note the force of mihi; it is the ethic dative to show the person spoken of is regarded 
with interest. Vide Principia Latina, pt. iii., § 290. Tongilius was a bosom friend of Catiline 
and a man of infamous character, as may be learned from the context. 

*** Or — with whom he had begun to have criminal intercourse in his youth. 

ttt The praetexta, or toga praetexta, was the gown which the Roman youth wore till they 
were seventeen years of age. It is here put for the period of life during which it was worn. 
We generally find the word calumnia after prcBfexta, generally in brackets. It seieois to 

17 — 2 
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Munatius, whose debts* contracted in a tavern, could have no efifect 
on the republic. What men has he left behind him 1 how greatly in 
debt ! how powerful ! how noble ! 

III. — I, therefore, in comparison with our Gallic leg^n«,t and this 
levy which Q. MetellusJ has made in the Picenian§ and Gallic|| districts, 
and with these forces which arc daily provided by us, despise that army 
composed of desperate old men,^ of profligate rustics,** and bankrupt 
farmers. Of those who had preferred to abandon their bailtf rather 
than that army ; to whom, if I show not only the array of our army, but 
even the mere edict of the praetor, they will fall prostrate to the ground. 
I wish he had taken with him, as his soldiers, those whom I see flitting 
about in the forum, standingj$ by the senate-house, and even coming 
into the senate, §§ who are sleek with perfumes,|||| and who glitter in 
purple j1[^ who, if they remain here, remember that that army is not to 
be so much feared by us, as those who have deserted the army. And 
in this they are even more to be feared, because they know that I am 
aware of what they are thinking, and nevertheless are not influenced 
by it I know to whom Apulia*** has been assigned, who has Etruria,t+t 
who the Picenian,Jt|: who the Gallic, territory, and who has begged 
for himself the duty of carrying on plots for spreading fire and sword 
through the city.§§§ 

They know that the plans of the preceding night||!||| have been 
brought to me; I disclosed them yesterday before the senate ;W^ 
Catiline himself was much alarmed, and has fled. What do these men 



have crept into the text through some copyist having put it in an expression of his disbelief 
in Cicero's assertion. Or we may translate it as in a parenthesis, "a mere calumny," 
which must, of course, be regarded as ironical. 

* y£j meum is my money ; ces alienum is money belonging or owing to another — hence, 
debt. 

f He refers to the regular forces in Transalpine Gaul, which were probably at this time 
in winter-quarters. Some read eU and others /r^s, before Gallicanis legionibus. 

% Q. Metellus Celer was then praetor, and had been sent by the senate into Picenum to 
raise troops. 

§ Picenum, or Picenus Ager, was a district in Italy, E. and S.E. of Umbria. Inhabit- 
ants of Sabine origin. 

II Gallicus Ager. Cicero applies this name to, Cisalpine Gaul, especially to that part 
from which the Senones had been driven. 

% By this is meant the veterans of Sylla. 

** Agresti luxuria=agresHbus luxuriosis. 

ft Vadimonium was the recognizance by which a man bound himself to appear in 
court on a certain day. If he abandoned it he was accounted infamous, and his goods w^re 
given to his creditors. 

Xt The ace. quo^, with its following inf., depends upon video. 

§§ Eleven senators were implicated in the conspiracy. 

JIII These perfumes were unguents (not oils), and the use of them was considered a mark 
of effeminacy. 

\^ The tunic of a senator had a broad purple border, whence its name latus claims. 

*** Apulia, in the S.E. of Italy. 

f ++ See previous notes. 

JJt On the W. coast of Central Italy. 

§§§ The reader will see I have departed very much from the literal rendering of this 
passage. It may be translated. And who has begged for himself the carrying on of these 
plots in the city for slaughter and conflagrations. 

jlillj That is, of the night in which they thad met fti the house of Loeca— the last but two. 

W^ In his first oration against Catiline. 
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expect?^ They are, indeed,* much mistaken, if they hope that my 
former lenity will last for ever. 

IV. — I have now obtained what I have been waiting fqr, namely, 
that you might openly see that a conspiracy has been formed against the 
republic. Unless, in truth, there be any one who thinks that those who 
are like Catilinet in character, do not agree with him. There is no 
longer place for lenity ; the thing itself calls for severity. One thing, 
even now, will I grant : let themj depart, let them be gone. Let them 
not allow the unhappy CatiUne to pine away through grief for their 
absence. I will show them the road : he set out by the Aurelian way.§ 
If they will but make haste they will overtake him by evening. Oh 
happy republic, if it shall have cast forth these dregs of the city ! Be 
Hercules, with Catiline alone removed,! | the republic seems to me to by 
relieved and refreshed. For what evil or wickedness can be imagined 
or thought of, which he did not conceive ? 

What poisoner, what gladiator, what thief, what assassin, what parri- 
cide, what forger of wills, what fraudulent person (sharper)^ what de- 
baucher, what spendthrift** (prodigal), what adulterer, what abandoned 
woman, what corrupter of youth, what profligate, what incorrigible 
fellow (scoundrel), can be found in all Italy, who do not confess that 
theytf have lived on terms of the greatest familiarity with Catiline ? 
What deed of murder has been committed during these last years with- 
out him ? What abominable act of debauchery has been perpetrated 
without him ? Nay, too, what so great talent for alluring the young to 
debauchery has there ever been in any man as in him ?JJ Who himself 
indulged in most disgraceful love with some \ most shamefully gratified 
the loves of others for himself ; promised to some indulgence in their 
lusts ; to others the death of their parents, not only by instigating, but 
also by aiding them. But now how suddenly had he collected, not only 
from the city, but also from the country, an immense number of aban- 
doned men ! There was no one either in Rome or in any other comer 
of Italy§§ oppressed with debt, whom he did not join to this extraor- 
dinary treaty of wickedness. 

V. — And that you may be able to understand his different endea- 
vours when contrasted with each other, there is no one|||| in any school 

* Nae is from the Greek vo«. It expresses strong affirmation, and is sometimes written ne» 

t Catilinae is gen. and not dat, as might be supposed. Similis takes dat. of external 
resemblance, and a gen. of resemblance in nature or internal constitution. (Zumpt, L. G. 
p. 270.) 

+ That is, Catalincs similes or conjuraii. 
' § Aurelia Via led to the north of Etruria, where were the camp and army of Mallius. 

II Exhausio is used with allusion to sentina, employed above in a fig. sense. It really 
means the water that collected in the hold of a ship — ^bilge-water. 

^ Circumscriptor was one who defrauded another by any artfully worded writing. 

•* Nepos came to have the meaning assigned to it above, probably because grand- 
children often become prodigals, &c., through having too much indulgence, or too little 
attention. 

ft Be careful to put " they ;" " he " won't do, because of muUer infamis. 

tX In this and the few following words it is impossible to give the full force of the original. 
See Romans i., v.' 24 and 27. Or, " Nay, too, what seductive attraction for youtn has there 
ever been in any man, so great as in him ?" 
I /. §§ It will be seen that this rendering is not quite literal. 

1111 Or thus — "And that you [may be able to perceive his different talents in different 
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of gladiators a little more audacious in crime than his fellows who does 
not confess that he is intimate with Catiline ; no one on the stage more 
worthless and profligate than ordinary* who does not relate that he 
has been his boon companion. And yet the same man, accustomed 
to the continual exercise of lewdness and crime, and to bear cold and 
hunger, and thirst, and watchings, was called brave by those fellows, 
while at the same time the aids of honest industryt and the means of 
virtuej were, wasted on (employed in) lewdness and audacious wicked- 
ness. But if his companions follow him ; if the infamous troops of 
desperate men go out of the city, O, how happy shall we be ! how for- 
tunate the republic ! how illustrious the glory of my consulship ! 

For now the impure desires of these men are not ordinary, nor are 
their daring excesses human and tolerable ;§ they think of nothing but 
bloodshed, conflagration, and rapine j they have squandered their patri- 
monies ; they have wasted their fortune in luxurious living ; money has 
for a long time failed them, and, lately, credit also has begun to forsake 
them; yet the same desire which was (i,e, they had) in the days of their 
abundance still remains. 

But if in their drinking and gambling parties they merely had revel- 
lings and harlots in view, they might indeed be despaired of, and yet 
endured. But who can bear this — that indolent fellows should plot 
against the bravest men, the most foolish against the most inteUigent, 
the intemperatejl against the sober, the drowsylT against those who 
are awake, that men lolling at banquets,** embracing abandoned wo- 
men, languid with wine, overloaded with food, crowned with chaplets, 
besmearedtt with perfumes, worn out with their debaucheries, should 
belch forth in their discourse the slaughter of good men, and the burn- 
ing of the city ? 

Over whom I am confident some dreadful? fatality is impending,}} 
and that the punishment long since due to their wickedness, villainy, 
crime, and lust, is either now evidently at hand or certainly approaching. 
And, if my consulship, since it cannot bring them back to a sound 
mind, has removed them, it will add, not some short period but many 
ages of duration to the republic. 

kinds of vice;" or in dissimili ratione may be " in his unequal (varied) mode of life." Caesar 
calls him afterwards both an actor and a gladiator. 

* Note the force of levior and nequior^ and compare with the meaning given Xapaulo 
audacior above. 

+ Industries subsidia refers to the powers of patient endurance which he had, and 
which might have led to a life of active usefulness. The power of bearing cold, hunger, &c. 

X Instrumenta virtutis refers to the endowments Catiline had for the performance of 
distinguished and praiseworthy actions. • 

§ More freely — and their daring excesses are neither tolerable, nor are they such as we 
might expect to be committed by men, [humana). 

II Ebriosos, intemperate, those who are habitual drunkards; ebrios, those actually 
drunk. 

IT Those who are careless, negligent. 

** Mihi expresses contempt ; it is redundant. 

SFrom oblino, &c. 
It would be better to render quibus "over these men," and put it after impending. 
It reads awkward to keep it quite literal. In one or two other similar cases I have deviated 
from a strictly literal rendering. 
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. For there is no nation for us to fear; no king can make war on the 
Roman people. All foreign affairs have been brought into a state of 
peace, both by sea and land, by the valour of one man.* Domestic 
war alone remains. Within are plots, within is danger, within is the 
enemy ! We must fight againstt luxury, against madness, against wicked- 
ness. I freely offer myself, O Romans, as the leader for this war ; I 
will suffer the enmity of these abandoned men. 

Whatever shall be capable of being healed I will heal by all possible 
means ; what should be cut off I will not allow to remain for the ruin of 
the state. Therefore, let them either go away or keep quiet, or if they 
remain in the city in the same mind as they are in now let them expect 
what they deserve. 

VI. — But there are some, O Romans, who say that Catiline has been 
driven by mej individually into banishment. If I could effect this§ 
by a mere word, I would drive out those who say these things (or who 
say so). 

The timid and very modest man, to be sure, could not endure the 
voice of the consul ;|| and so soon as he was ordered to go into ban- 
ishment, he obeyed, he wentlT Yesterday, when (after) I had been 
almost murdered at my own house, I called the senate together into the 
temple of Jupiter Stator; I related the whole affair to the conscript 
fathers. When Catiline had come thither what senator spoke to him ? 
Who saluted him ? Who, in fine, looked upon him as an abandoned 
citizen, and not rather as an intolerable enemy ? 

Nay, even the chiefs of that body left that part of the seats to 
which he had come, naked and empty. Hereupon I, that violent con- 
sul, who drive citizens into exile by a single word, asked Catiline whether 
he had or had not been at the nocturnal meeting at the house of M. 
Laeca. When he, though a man of the greatest audacity, convicted by 
his conscience, was at first silent, I disclosed the rest of the circum- 
stances ; I described what he had done that night,** what he had ap- 
pointed for the next, how the plan of the whole war had been laid 
down by him. When he appeared disconcerted, when he remained 
silent, I asked him why he hesitated to go where he had for a long time 
been preparing to go; when I knew that arms, the axes, the fasces, the 
trumpets, and military standards, and that silver eagle for which he had 
consecrated a wicked shrine at his own house, had been sent forward, 
did I cast him into exile whom I saw already to have entered upon open 
war ? I supposett that centurion, Manlius, who has pitched his camp 

* Unius refers to Pompey, who had just brought j[the second Mithridatic War to a 
conclusion. 

t Nobis certandum est The gerundive participle used in the neuter impersonally, 
with the dative of the agent 

t A me, that is, by my threats. 

§ The relative quod beginning the sentence is to be translated as if it were hoc. See 
previous note on the relative standing first in the sentence. 

II This is, of course, all ironical, for certainly Catiline was neither timid nor modest. 

^ Texts very much vary here. I prefer ivit; some have quievit. 

** Here is generally put in ubi/uisset, " where he had been," but which is not in many 
MSS., and is implied in the question Cicero had just asked him. 

tt Credo indicates that the whole is said in irony. 
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26o Translation of Cicero's Second Oration against L. Catiline. 

in the Faesulanian territory,* has declared war against the Roman 
people in his own name ; and that camp does not expect Catiline as its- 
leader, and he, having been driven into exile, will betake himself, as 
they say, to Marseilles,t and not to that camp. 

VII. — Oh wretched situation, not only of governing but of saving 
the republic ! Now, if Lucius Catiline, hemmed in, and crippled in 
resources by my counsels, toils, and dangers, J shall have suddenly taken 
alarm, changed his purpose,§ and deserted his friends, and shall have 
turned his steps from this career of wickedness and war to flight and 
voluntary exile : he will be said not to have been stripped of the arms- 
of his audacity by me, not to have been astounded and dismayed by my 
diligence, not to have been driven from his hope and undertaking, but 
without even the formality of a trial, || innocent, to have been driven into 
banishment by the consul by violence and threats. •[[ 

And there will be those who will seek to have him thought, if 
he does this, not a wicked, but an unfortunate man; and me, not a most 
diligent consul, but a most cruel tyrant. I am quite willing,** O Romans, 
to endure the storm of this unmerited and unjust odium, so long as the 
danger of this horrible and impious war is kept oflf from you. Let him, 
indeed, be said to have been banished by me so long as he goes into 
banishment. But, believe me, he won't go. Never will I ask of the 
immortal gods, O Romans, for the sake of taking away the odium there 
is against me (meae), that you may hear that L. Catiline is leading an 
army.of enemies, and is moving to and fro in arms ;tt but, nevertheless, 
in three days ye will hear it : and I much more fear that at some future 
time that J J may be a ground of much censure against me^ namely, that 
I allowed him to escape rather than that I banished him. But when 
there are men who say now that he has gone forth, that he has. been 
banished, what would the same say if he had been slain ?§§ Though 
tkere are those I||| who keep on saying that Catiline is going to Marseilles, 
yet they do not complain of this as much as they dread it. For there 
is not one of them so compassionate on his account, as to be more in- 
clined for him to go to Manlius than to Marseilles. But he, if he had 

• Faesula was in Etruria, at the foot of the Apennines, and I]not far from where Flo- 
rence now stands. 

f Massilia in Gallia Narbonensis had, since the Punic Wars, been the faithful ally of 
Rome. Many exiled persons chose ii as their residence, and^Catiline^stated in some of his 
letters that he was going there as a voluntary exile. 

X Pericula refers to the dangerous measures he had taken against Catiline. 

§ That was of making war upon his country. 

II Indemnatus. The laws of the Twelve Tables forbade a Roman citizen being banished 
without a judicial verdict. Clodius afterwards brought in a law that whoever had thus 
banished a citizen should be exiled — and Cicero was obliged to go into banishment. 

^ A consult vi, &c. Not 3 the a with the living agent, and not with vi and minis. 

** Est tnihi tanti. We must understand that Cicero doubtless accompanied tanti with 
a gesture of some kind. The phrase subire, &c., is nom. to est To endure the storm, &c., 
is that to me, or I don't care that for it, &c. 

•f^* That is, he is going about in the republic with armed forces. 

tt Illud IS explained further on by "quod ilium emiserim, potius quod," &c. 

§§ Cicero, in his first oration, had advised Catiline to quit Rome. Note the antithesis 
between pro-fecttis and inter -fectus . 

nil The secret friends of Catiline and enemies of their "country. They had cause to dread 
his going to Marseilles, because then they could not have carried their plans into execution- 
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never before planned this which, by Hercules, he is now doing,* yet 
would rather be slain while acting as a bandit^ than live as an exile. 
But now, when nothing has happened to him against his own wish and 
design, except that he has gone away from Rome while I remain alive,t 
let us rather wish that he may go into exile than complain if he should 
gOy {which he will not). % 

* That is, making war on his country. 

+ Several plots had been formed against] Cicero — one of which was to assassinate 
him. These had failed. 

X It seems necessary to understand the words in brackets to get the full sense of the 
passage. Words in Italics in this translation are not in the text. 

To be cofuluded in our next issue. 



Explanatory. — In our last we stated that a meeting of teach ers 
would be held to discuss various interesting questions. That meeting was 
held, and came to the conclusion that the formation of another society 
would be inopportune just at present, as the Scholastic Registration 
Society were mooting one or two questions of great importance, and 
it would be best to see if Government adopted the resolutions of that 
society. We would impress upon our readers the necessity of making 
themselves acquainted with these resolutions {vide correspondence) and 
assisting when possible the efforts of the society. 



EXAMINATION PAPERS.* 

6. State and prove the rule of signs in the multiplication of one algebraical qua n- 
tity by another. 

Divide a^ + 2^- — y^ + dc + 2ac+ yib by a + b — c. 

7. Simplify the expressions f±-* x (,-0 x (i +|) and ^^^^. 

8. Solve the equations — 

(I) -y+ii - y— 43 ^+'7 ; 
3 15 5 

/ ^-^"^^ ' 
J X "~a* 
I y — X — I I 
^ y "T 

9. Prove the rule for finding the sum of n terms of an Arithmetical Series of 
which the first term and the common difference are given. 

Find the suUi of the series-^ 



(2.) 



and of 
lo. 



ilUU-i +-!! ^_+ .... to infinity. 

n n+i {«+i)a 

lo. If a:i ::£ '.d, prove that a : a-^-b ::c i c^-d ; and that *• + *• : •"— ^ : : 
. * Taken from;.late Matric. Papers, lLond.IUniv. 
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CYROPiEDIA, BOOK U.— Continued. 

ANALYSIS. 

, T« fii^v &XXo . , . X. r. X. ; what other thing, indeed, do you perceive 

better than this ? 
fvo^^;, 2 sing. pres. of o^du, J^o/iai, scii^axa, I see ; takes ace. ; afiuvw 

adj. compar. neut. afiihuvj o-^, better, r/, interrog. 
tyu fikv-av . . . Wo/ou^jjv, I would, if I had the power, have made as 

soon as possible, arms for all the Persians who are coming. 
E/ e;^o/^/, a mere supposition ; suppose, ei and opt. in first clause, and 

&v with imperf. ind. in second clause. 
oloLV€^ . . . X. r. X. just such as they who are coming from us who 

are called of the equals in honour have. 
oldm^f ace. pi. neut. of olotf^g^, etc. by i^ovrsg. 
observe v^otsioZtfiv, dat. pi. masc. pres. part, of ^^offiifii ; part. tdi9. 
ravra h^l^i . . . x. r. X. ; ravra, nom. pi. neut, of oZrag, aurij, roDro, 

this. The neut. of adj. is joined to subs. masc. or fem. Vide 

Jelf, vol. ii. sect. 381. The substantives here are ^w^ag, Sxo^, h, 

breastplate ; y'f^^ov^ ov, rh, a shield ; xo'irigy tdog, ^, a short sword ; 

<fdyapig, sft)$, % sl battle axe. 
m^) r& ffTs^va ; vt^i, around, with ace- ; tfrs^vov, ou, ro, breast 
tig n}v d^Kfrs^av, ace. sing, of dpiCTi^hg, d, ov, left hand. 
x(£y = xa/-£av, and if. 
ra^agTttvdtffig, 2nd sing, ist aor. subj. orconj. ; as Jelf, of ^a^atfxsya^w, 

d<ruy provide, with ravra in ace. And if you shall provide these, 

you will make it safest for us. 
^oififfitg, 2nd sing, fut ind. active of irotsu, Tjeuy I make, with rh Itvai, 

in ace. ; observe the use of inf. here ; and in Greek with article 

for a noun ; and that the article is declined before ; rh /gi'a/=the 

going ; rov ievai, x. r. X. in all cases. 
dffpaXeffrarov, is super, of adj. agreeing with, and neut. of dtfpaXrjg, 
a<ffa\s(Frs^og, a(ffa\i<frarog, safe ; o/iotrs takes dat, up to, towards ; but 

observe position of roTg svavr/oig, between rh and ievai. The inf. 

though used as sub. also retains the power of a verb, and 

governs^ ilfi7v in dat by adj. here. 
rh pguyg/y Ij rh fimtv, same use as-above ; the fleeing than the remain- 
ing, is preferable to the enemy. Adjectives implying, diflfering 

from, preferring, &c. take dative. 
rdrrofiiv . . . x. r. X., we arrange ourselves against those who re- 
main ; rdrrea, or rd(f<fu ; rd^u ; Wrap^a, I arrange ; observe the 

force of avrovg, ourselves ; rjfi^ag durovg, reflexive of sfLaurov^ fig, 

and the plur. ««•/, against 
cH yt-fiivrotv . . . x. r. X. Separate /Asvrav into fihroi and o2y, and join 

av to o7; whosoever, to be sure, may flee. Vide Jelf, vol. ii. sec 

828, obs. 2 ; aurwv, of them, 
psuyww, 3rd pi. pres. subj. of pc^yw, pv^ofiaty flrlpsuya, I flee. 
ro{)roug . . . x. r. X. ; vi/io/isv, these we assign to ; aca and dat by 

verb. 
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viiiUj vs/u^Uy vm/ubfixa, allot, distribute, assign. 

ug (L^, that they may not be at leisure, either to remain, that is^ stand 

their ground, or rally again. 
ava6rg9<ptcdaiy in middle, tfrgg^w, (fT^s-^l/u, I turn again. 

10. It seemed to Cyaxares that he spoke well, sdo^e, 3rd sing, i aor. 

ind. of doxeu, dogw, to think, judge. 

xa/ roD fih , . , x. r. ?.., and he did not again make mention of send- 
ing for more. 

s/MifAVfiroy 3rd sing. pi. perf. of fit/ivritrxu ; (Mvrjffojj fisfivriiMaiy I mention, re- 
member ; with rovj fLtra, 

ri/jb^a&ou^ in gen. Inf. as noun, and in gen. 

fiera'jrsfj/iFOfLa/f 7e^\]/o,aa/, I send for, demand, with ace. 

xai (f/ihov rs . . . xa/, and they were almost ready when, or when 
almost ready, &c. 

t'Xovrtg^ with. 

11. 6Mvcty(x,yiiVy part, of 2nd aor. of tfuvayw, a^w, 2 aor. ^yayov, to assem- 

ble, collect, with ace. 
lyi> v/L&g o^wv . . . x. r. X., I seeing you yourselves completely armed, 

etc. 
avrovg with Ifiagy xado^'ki(ffisvoug, part. perf. pass, of xa^o^X/^w, crXitfcj, 

'^Xi<ffiai, I am wholly armed. 
^a^sffxevafffLsvovg ; same part. ace. pi. 

ug %s7^a?, uig=iig, up to the hand ; close fight; ace. in position of adv. 
(Svfifii^ovrag, part, of fut. ace. pi. masc. of avfifilyvufii, (ru/it^/^w, I join 

battle; mix, with dat. ; verbs of mingling with, take dat. 
rovg ds s^ofisvoug . . . x. r. X., yiyvuxsxuv, part. pres. with Jli^ffag in ace. 

of lle^<fat, uv. 
i'To/Msvovgy part. pres. ace. pi. masc. of i'lroiMat, g-vj/o^a/, I follow, with 

vfA/v in dat. 
«r/ ouTug . . . that they were so armed ; ug or/, as thaty or so as, or as 

mrKi(S(Mvoi thli/, 3rd pi. perf. pass. 
5rgo(rwrar« (fradevng . . . x. r. X. ; ir^offurau, at distance; (fradevrsg ist 

aor. part. pass. ; nom. pi. mas. of 7(rr>j^/, <fr7i<fu, etfrfixa, I place ; 

cause to stand ; agrees with the principal subj. 
pi»d^s<fdaif is pres. inf. of fia,^o/j,at, fia^stfofLai^ I fight. Inf. after verb 

of ability, understood, able to fight, stand at distance. 
idsKfa /ctjj . . . X. r. 7. ; feared least; sSs/tfa, ist aor. ind. act. of diidu, 

biiiSofJMt ; hshotxa ; ist aor. sds/tfa, I fear. 
6\t(j,fLd'Xbiy ; gen. pi. by gf^jt^o/, destitute of — allies. 
tfu/^MT/Vroirgj, ye meeting with ; pres. part, of m*TTU), frsffovfia/^ and dat. 
^ddotrs Ti ; might have suffered some evil, or misfortune. 
rdg ys fiivroi ... x. r. X. it is our work to sharpen their spirit, courage ; 

•+wx;i '^^X^iy ^> spirit, soul, courage. 
&^^ovrog yd^ stfrtVy . . . x. r. X. for it is the part of a leadernot only 

to shew himself brave, 
o^p^oyroj, gen. by itrrh, 

<^^X ' • • f'^^^^ ^^ ^0^ o^y* 

iavTov . . . aya6hvy good in war, brave. 

"srape^a, e^caj and tf%)7ffai, I render, offer. . 
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dX}.oL del xa/ . . . X. r. X. ; but it behoves him to take care of those 
who are led, that they shall be as brave as possible. 

e^ifiiXBTff&aiy inf. of WifisXeofiai ; //tsX^tfo//ta/, I take care of ; and gen. 
verbs of caring for, take gen. 

Svtai . . . ttfovraT, fut. of i//c4/, ho/jMi. 

ug , , , BsXriaroi, -ug, and super. 

12. 0} 5' iia07itfa¥ . . . X. r. X. ; and they were all glad ; jjtfdfitraVf ^rd pL 

ist aor. pass. ; of ijdofia/^ fje&7j6o,a,a/, i,<Sfj*ai, I am delighted. 
jttfTcb wMtovw, observe the force of fi^tra, with, along with ; in connexion 

with ; so as to receive support from ; to fight in company with. 4 
ayu¥m<f6ai, fut. Attic of ccymhJ^fMn, hofiat, Attic ayu9iovfJMi, I contend ; 

struggle. 
tig avrSiv . . . gen. by pron. «/i. 

13. oray, whensoever, joined to subj. here. 

0/ Tifuv fisXXovTsg . . . X. r. X. ; who are to be ; as a fut. vide Jelf 

vol. ii. 408. ^eXXw, represents the action in the moment of its 

beginning to be developed as in relation to time present to 

speaker ; /*gXX«, /ti.sXX^ff«, I am about to do ; or I am about to ; 

the inf expresses the kind of action ; (fufifid^stfdat, fight in com- 
pany with. 
dXXA . . . yd§f but I at least know; vide Jelf, vol. ii., 786 sect, obs. 6. 
Sri 0/ Tuv /xavsardruv . . . x. r. X. The words of those who are most 

able to benefit or injure (do well or ill). 
txavuTarm, with inf. after verb of ability, &c., txavog slfi^L 
ovToi xa/ fid\i<fTa . . . x. r. X., these also mostly, or especially ; ojro/, 

relates to Xoyw. 
hdvovraiy 3rd pi. of hdvofi^ai, I clothe ; invest ; takes ace. of garment ; 

enter into ; in this sense may take dat. ra/g ^j/up^a/";, into the souls 

of those who hear. 
I xav, xa/ gav, and if such persons; roiovrog, so great, distinguished, such, 
xa/ &v, and they should happen to be less, than from equals, xa/ ay, 

though, fieiuy nom. pi. neut. of fisicav. fislovog^ pi. fiemsg, /isioug ; 

fAsiova^ fisiu, smaller ; and is nom. to ruy^avij, 3rd sing. subj. of 

rvy^dm, rtv^ofiai rerup^Tjxa, happen ; fall out ; ovra, nom. pi. of 

uiVj ouffa, 6v ; of s*ifiL 
7) rd, than those ; resolved comparison, by ii ; 'jra^d rSv, from, press 

with ; gen. motion from ; gen. dat and ace. governs. 
E/iug fisi^ovog . . . x. r. X. Yet they who receive them value at more, 

or value more ; verbs and adjectives of valuing take the gen. 
rifiuvrai, 3rd. pi. pres. middle of rifidu, T^ata^ nrifLTixo^ I honour, 

esteem, 
xa/ ... 0/ JJi^itat ira^atfrdrai, Persian comrades ; vra^atrrdrfig, w, one 

who stands by the side of. 
fic^scvrai, shall be delighted ; fut of ijdofiui, I am glad. 
^agaxaXoif/tgyo/, being called ; nom. of part., by attraction to subject 

of verb ; xaXso;, gtf«, I call beside ; invite. 
vv6, = by with gen. ; toXu /mdyJKov, much more than by us. He speaks 

of what has just been done ; their admission by Kyros to be 

equals ; in contrast to themselves ; the equals. 
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iiC rf . . . X. r. X. xa&itfrdfAsvoi pres. part, middle ; nom. of xd^itrrfi/ii, 

<fTfi<soiy sffrriTia, I place ; appoint, 
^^tfovra/, 3rd. pi. fut. ind. of ^ygo^a/, ^tfOieta/, I lead ; guide ; think 

or judge, 
tff/tf/v, witji themselves. To consult for benefit of; takes dat. 
fc;^f/v roDro, that they hold more firmly this. 
v'xb . . . flra/5o;, by son. Batf/Xsw^, gen. by iraihhg, xai unites this and 

ffrparriyovy gen. of tfrgarjjyij, ou, leader of an army. 
ys^ofi^voif, as being more secure. 
^ f/ . . . X. r. X. Than if this same honour might be from us. yty- 

votro, 3rd sing. pres. opt. of yiyvofiui, yivriao/iaiy ysysvijfi^ai^ I am ; 

I live ; or become. 
kieumi, to be wanting ; it is necessary that our part be not wanting. 
dXXflb vavri r^^y;, but by every method j it behoves us to excite the 

courage of the men. 

14. xurahli t6l li'irXot, : — xarahig, 2nd aor. part. act. xara, TiSrifi,/, ^^erw, 

TsSuxa^ I place down ; deposit ; in active voice, observe. In 
moods and part aor. 2nd used. 
(TwyxaXstfaf, and having called together the whole army. 

15. "Avd^ig Ugg(ra/, vfisTg xai, x. r. X.; ye were bom i^i the same coun- 

try, and brought up with us. 
IpoTf, 2 aor. 2 pi. of f uAt/, ^utfw, fl-i^uxa, I produce, beget ; in 2 aor. 

in passive sense, and same also in perf and pi. 
r? avrf}, the same ; supply yfi : — sr^d^firs, 2 aor. ind. pass, of rpipu, 

tfge-vj/w, I nourish, rear ; perf pass. rsB^afifAai. 
xa) rd (foj/iara . . . x. r. X., and ye have bodies not worse than those 

of us ; 7]/Luv, direct comparison ; gen. by comparative. 
•+«%«; rg . . . 'jr^offrixet . . . x. r. X., and it is fitting for you to have 

souls not worse than us ; ^^offixsi, impers. takes nfilv in dat and 

also inf. 
•vj/up^a^, ace. after g;^g/i'. 
To/oOro/ 3' ovng, but being such; Iv /isv t^ ^ar^idi ov fisrsi^srsy x. r, X., 

in your own country ye did not share equal rights with us. 
/Afr«i%g«, 2 pi. imp. of fiirexu, A^fi^'s^w, or c^rfffu, 2 aor. jtASTitr^ov, I 

share with ; participate in ; verbs implying share of, take gen. of 

thing parted ; dat. governed by Uuv, equal to, gives its own reason 

for dat. 
dmXu&svrtg, nom. pi. part. pas. i aor. of a^sXaui/w, sXatfw, sX^Xaxa, I 

expel, reject, not being rejected by us. 
«XXa M roD, but by this ; gen. of inf giving the reason of rejections. 
1 dvdyxfiv . . . gJva/, that there was a necessity for you. 

rcc sTtTTidita . . . iFo^iZbd&ai, to procure the necessaiies of life. 

iroolZoi hcti, I go through, meddle, I acquire, get, with ace. 

9V¥ di ovtag /ih ravra . . . x. r. X., fieXtjifii^ impers. it shall be a concern 

to me with the gods helping, that ye shall have these things. 
<?T«f, that, with fut used impers. 
t^iSTi d' vfitv, it is allowed, is a thing lawful for you ; impers. with dat 

But XajSovras is not in the same case as vfilv, though it refers to 

the same subjects ; is ace. before i/iBamiv, and governs o^Xa; 
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oIofflTs^, such as, relative and ace. by g;^o/ifcgv, enter into the same 

danger with us. 
xal &v, and if; av, is, if; and if anything fair and honourable happen^ 

to be worthy of the same honours with us. 
rm ofAOiuv rifiTif a^iovtfdas, a^iou, uffu, to think worthy, pass. inf. with 

gen. 

1 6. rhv fisv oiv w^Sffhv ^^ovov, as to the former time; xara governs the 

phrase ; or simply, noun of time in ace. 
vfiiTg rg ... X. AT. X. ye and we were ; r]rs, 2 pi. imp. ind. of iJ/tt/. 
xa/ 61 r/, and if at all, if in anything, if ye really were the inferior of 

us in using these things there was nothing to be wondered at. 
X^ioovg, nom. pi. masc. to rfrg, as subj. of, taking gen. and inf. 
iir/fieXiTtfduif inf pres. of s'lrifi^O/eofiai, etfo/iai, I cultivate, take care of. 
Iv he ravrri rgf oTXtffii, but in this armour we shall have nothing better 

than you have. 
^ioi^fifiat, I have before, excel, ace. and gen.; cr^o, in compos, seems 

to take gen., and verb governs ace of neut. adj. 
a^fi6toiVj part. nom. masc. of a^A^o^w, ^tf«, I am filthy; iKtkffrw, by 

btrrai, 
iWoyki6a, i pi. perf. pass, of i&iZfii^ t&ifHuy s/^/xa, tidifffiat, I am used, 

accustomed, which we shall all be used to carry. 
fid^ai^Uy it was ; xo^r/;, in first enumeration of warlike articles, in 

same place ; see par. 9. 
*, relative fem. sing. dat. of o^-Tf-o, with which. 
Bs9i<f6i, imp. fut. it shall be necessary ; flra/s/v, to smite ; inf. pres. of 

iratu, TiffCfj, I smite, and ace. roug imvrlovg, 
fuXarrofimvg, ace. pi. masc. before iraisiVy as subj. that we guarding,. 

nothing fearing. 
fifj Tt , . . X. r, X. . , . fifi, least, we miss what we are striking. 
s^afAd^rufASV, i pi. subj. pres. of i^afia^rdvUf &o/L(x.or7i<fofAaiy to miss 

aim, err, be at fault. 

17. re oux o^v . . . X. r, X. as to what then can one of us differ firom the 

other, in these, except in daring. 

Ire^og, sre^ov, . . . ?«^o;, nom. to 6ia(pe^of, differ ; civ gives idea of pos- 
sibiUty ; Irg^ou, gen. by verb ; iifim, gen. pi. by trg^ou, one differ 
from the other of us. 

vXiiv, but ; and makes limitation in nothing else ; used for dXXcb. 

ijv ou3gy v/iTv, . . . x. r. X. which it concerns you, nothing less than us, 
to cherish. 
r>, fem. sing. ace. of relative, Sg-if-^t agrees with rSXfLp, by rule of 
relative in gen. num. pers. not case; u^orggpgtftfa/ governs the 
dat. and the inf. by the impers. ^fotf^xs/ ou^gy adv. and ace. by 
xarA, in no respect. 

vtxtig « yd^ sTtBufifiv, for even the desire of victory, />. to desire vic- 
tory. This clause is used as a noun ; vixtigf gen. by svtdufiw, 
verbs of desire take gen. This seems to be the subject, to r^o- 

tf^Xfi/. 

/ relates to v/xjj;. 
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xraro/, 3rd sing. pres. ind. of xraofiat, xr^ifo/iai, xtxruifiat, I acquire, 

possess. 
(Tw^w, (fwerw, tf^tfwxa, preserve, keep ; which acquires and preserves, all 

the honourable and profitable. 
ri fiaWov, how does this (the desire of victory) concern us more than 

you. 

18. reXo; sTirsv ; in conclusion, he said, riXog ace. by xar&, 

dxjjxoars, ye have heard ; perf. ind. 2nd pi. of Axouu, axouffofiai, perf. 

dx^xoa, I hear. 
6 fiev xiXiZftih he who wishes ; %f?J^«, %f?Jff«, to want, need, wish. 
Xa/ifiavsTta^ imp. ^rd sing. act. of Xa^jSavto, X^\)/o^a/, I seize ; imp. 

XdfJi>l3a¥i'STu-sTov-sTMV-STi'ir(a(fav or (avreav, and takes, ace. here. 
air(yy^a(p€irBat, imp. 3rd sing, of a^oygaf w, y^dy^/u, ygy^apa, yiy^afiat, 

register, enrol ; imp. d'iroypa^ov-€<f6ahs<fdov'S(f6(av-6ffh'i<fd(f)<fav or iff^oiv, 

used here in middle voice, I cause to enrol. 
T^hg rhv ra^ia^x^v ; ir^og, before, or in presence of, with, 
ory, Attic for or/u/, whoever ; dat. of ocTig, ring, Srt, governed by 5^xg/, 

impersonal, it pleases. 
h . , , x^t^ ^^•'"'> ^^ ^^ ^ ^^ station, position, or rank of; %w0a, ag, 

country, soil, place, station, 
xara/tgygrw, 3rd per. imp. of xarafjAm, fiBvoj, I remain. 
uflnjggr/xots, dat. pi. neut. of uT?jg6r/x(J?, ^, 6v, servile. 

19. St va^a, xaXovfi^tvo/, if being summoned ; arrange what follows thus, 

fL^i idsXriifouat, ron7\f rai/ra, u6ts, on condition that, with inf. 
ruy;^avg/v, to aim at, obtain. They be unwilling to do these things, 

that is, use these things, on condition that, striving, they obtain 

an equal share of the same, 
o/tf^s is joined to inf. when means, as in translation. See Jelf, vol. ii. 

sec. 863, obs. 3. 
rvyp^avfia, Ttv^ofiat, I obtain. 
ikXTiffovaty 3rd per. pi. fut. of ind. of tfgXw or gtfiXw, ^gX^tfw or thXriffca, I 

wish, am willing. 
rm auTOjv, by partitive sense of S/ioia, 
cnvovvng, n8m. pi. part, agreeing with subj. of ind. verb. 
dtxaitag av did ^avrbg roD atSivog x. r. X. justly would they spend their 

lives, in all time coming, in anxious care and difficulty. 
&¥ is joined to the inf. wherever it may be used with finite verbs. 
ffiorsvcuy fiutfw, to spend one's life, live. Vide Scapulae, 
afbfjp^ayo;, ^(fw, to be perplexed ; that which comes from want of coun- 
sel and reason. 
did vavrhg . . . through the whole period of life ; a/«v, a/ojvog, is not 

unlimited time, but fixed, yet uncertain period, as each man's 

lifetime is, indefinite time. 

20. sv ^, in what time. 
^5, rf, 8, who. 

ff-gofftfcva/, to approach ; inf. pres. of ^^o<fsi/M, 

Ila^^tfav it ohdeirea, but not yet present ; ra^ri(fav, 3rd pi. imp. ind. of 

va^tifLi^ ico/iai, I am present. 
sv roury, in this time. 
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rm /li^ eavrou ui *^vvy of those with hixn up to strength ; /0%U€, uog^ ri, 

strength ; acxuv and d/ddctfxf/v are governed by imtPariK 
21, and first receiving servants from; v^urov^ adv. \apuv, 2 aor. part. 

nom. sing, of Xa^jSavw, Xi->l^o,w»i, I take, receive, 
^ra^a, from beside ; denotes motion from, with gen. 
vvii^'rai, acc. of v^rj^irrig^ ou, a servant, assistant, governed by XajScrfv. 
^^ocsra^sv . . . x. r. X. he ordered to furnish all things ready made to 

each of the soldiers sufficient of what they wanted* 
flrag aflp^fiZi/, 2 aor. inf. governed by fl-gotfiraggy ; iravra vineotniMW^ accus. 

dStt£ inf. and pi. perf. part. 
Jy is relative pi. neut. and gen. by cdsovro, verbs of want take gen. 
fdfiovro, 3rd pi. imp. of hufuaiy I want, dc^tf'o/MK/, hihir^iuat. 
r«Dro ilk x. r. X. by providing in this way ; roDro points to no single 

word of the former sentence, but to the action of it 
SXgXom/, 3rd sing. 2 pluperf. of ai/V«, Xf/>j/«, XeXo/w-a, I leave. 
whh . . . (2XX», ^, he left nothing else than ; osXXo, comparative, nothing 

other than ; dtfxi/y, to practise ; rcb, tiie things ; afi^fi rh voXsfjuovy 

about war. 
iXiTvo dojiu¥, xarafASfiadtixsmty thinking that he had learned this. 
doxEw, io^u, I think ; xaTa/Mi/ia0fiX8vat, inf. perf. of /Mav^dmf fiM^fjifofiatj 

lL6/id^fixaf I learn. 
ixtTvo, acc. neut. and pointing forward to the thing learned ; intro- 
duced by or/. 
Srt ovTot ; . . X. r. X. that those men are best in each thing, in their 

several works. 
txaffra, supply xarcb, y/yvovro/, 3rd pi. pres. of ytyvo/iaif yf¥i<fcficUy I 

am, become. 
0I &¥j who-so-ever ; df>e/i,€¥ot refraining from ; row . . v^oae^tiv, the giving, 

turning ; a^s/ifvoi, part, of 2 aor. of a^^nf^h n^of^ai, 2 aor. afi/ifiv, 

or €i/JLf}Vy part, dfe/o&cvo^; perf. sifiat, I dismiss, refrain from; with 

gen. of inf. 
voXkoTg, dat. pi. neut. by ir^oas^siv. 
rh¥ yoDv, give attention to ; mind to. 
M iv' t^yov . . . turn to one work ; ««-/, with acc. Jy, of tiff, fiia, h, one; 

r^dvuvra/j 3rd pL subj. 2 aOr. of rgtTto, r^e^u, I turn ; 2 aor. 

gr^aflTov, I turned. 
xai avruv . . . x. r. X. and havmg taken away from them belonging to 

war the caring for the bow and javelin. 
-^s^nXdtv, part. 2 aor. of ^f^/a/gtw, ai^^ffw, n§^xa, I strip from, divest ; 

2 aor. sTkov ; 'ffgpn'kdiv, I govern ; acc. of inf. ri . . . and durSv. 
ruv 'jroXe/iixuv is partitive genitive ; a part of warlike implements, not 

all ; only bow and javelin. 
/xgXsr^ci/, inf. of fisXiTdeOf r^ifUf I care for, exercise; ro^y, instr. dat 

dxovTi(f)y same case. 
xartKines . . . x. r. X. He left this only to them ; xareX/Ts, 3rd sing. 

2 aor. 
-roDro /tmv ; Dam. points to what follows ; acc. namely, force of r^, 

to fight with, &c. .^ Rev. J. S. Smith, B.A. 

To be continued. . 
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SOME REMARKS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

Whilst this number has been going through the press, we have 
received from various sources communications relating to a pamphlet 
which is being widely circulated by a well-known agent We have been 
able to find room for one letter upon this topic {vide correspondence), 
and we hope in our next number to have its contents discussed at greater 
length. A gentleman is preparing an article upon the subject of 
agencies, and we should be glad if those correspondents who possess 
any knowledge regarding the said subject would communicate with us 
at the earliest possible moment. The remarks of correspondents, and 
the careful perusal of the pamphlet, forcibly recall to our mind the 
following fable : — 

" Once upon a time the Vampires met in solemn conclave to delibe- 
rate upon momentous subjects. The genus homo, upon whose succulent 
juices they were in the habit of feeding, was fast disappearing from their 
borders. After some six weeks of fierce debate the following resolution 
was carried unanimously — * That a pamphlet be issued — for it is well 
known that Vampires are learned in all the tongues and arts of allure- 
ment — setting forth in sounding words and sonorous phrases the 
geniality of their climate, the excellence of their laws, their kindness and 
consideration for the genus homo.' The pamphlet at length appeared, 
and full it was of promises, but the utmost stress was laid upon the 
fact that so great was the interest of the Vampires in all that related to 
the homo tribe, that actually certain officials were set apart whose duty 
it was to seek the resting-place of the homo, and as soon as night spread 
her mantle upon the kingdom, to stir the sluggish atmosphere by the 
movement of their wings, and bring sleep upon the favoured race. 

" Notwithstanding the special pleading of the pamphlet, the instinct 
of the homo led it to take precaution against the Vampires and save 
itself from the clutches of its would-be protectors. One word — it was 
during the period of sleep that the Vampire feasted upon the life-blood of 
the homor 

We do not know if the author of the article reprinted and circu- 
lated by Mr. Bisson thinks of catching the scholastic homo asleep. If 
we could pry behind the scenes, or, even as it is, we think it needs no 
prophet to foretell that the article in question was concocted by a 
gentleman who is now himself an agent, whatever he might have been 
when he penned the lines in question. The old adage will thus be 
exemplified — "Self-praise is no recommendation;" we are sure the 
article gives credit to no one. It is a genuine sample of the golden 
shield, and reflects the exaggerated opinion of an interested party. 
One more word ; if these gentlemen (the agents) so study the pecu- 
liarities of their respective employers, how is it that assistants frequently 
answer one or two hundred applications before meeting a suitable 
principal ? In fact, we have known a gentleman (a thorough teacher) 
answer several applications daily for two months and then fail to make 
an engagement. These applications, to the best of our belief, were sent 
from somebody's agency office. It is an undisputed fact that the 
VOL. IL 18 
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agency system as at present conducted is a disgrace fo the' scholastic 
community, and a discredit to a civilized country. We speak strongly 
where we feel strongly ; we hate to see the despicable fashion which 
pitches upon the weaker vessel to pay all costs, and flatters the stronger 
party by which alone it lives and thrives. Directly the agents charge 
half the expenses upon the principals their occupation is doomed. But 
we will leave this discussion for another paper> meanwhile again asking 
for information to be sent as early as convenient 



THE EDUCATION BILL. 
The New Year commences a period fraught with interest to all who 
feel the least interest in primary education. Since our last issue a num- 
ber of towns have elected their representatives for the School Boards. 
As these proceedings have generally been pretty fully reported in the 
daily and weekly papers, it would be waste of space to write at length 
upon the subject here ; what we have now to do is to watch carefully the 
working of these Boards, report upon them from time to time, and sug- 
gest improvements where failure seems greatest Extraordinary activity 
has been shown by the Church party to establish elementary schools 
wherever there is not sufficient accommodation. It is said, with wioat 
truth we know not, that more applications have been made for giants 
during the last four months than during as many previous years. As we 
stated in our last number (Educational Record), if bigotry and caste do 
not get the upper hand, the welfare of the children only being looked at, 
there need be no fear as to the working of the Boards. It may not be 
out of place to mention that some analysers of the Bill read that 
uncertificated masters and mistresses may earn the grant We see no 
reason why this should not be the case, provided their schools are as 
efficient as those conducted by certificated masters and mistresses ; at 
any rate some provision must be made for uncertificated teachers ; they 
are receiving or have received notice to quit wholesale, a premature act 
upon the part of managers which may lead to future regret 



CORRESPONDENCE. 

[Although responsible for ike insertion of the following communications, the Editor does 
not necessarily agree with all that is stated therein. Nevertheless he does not feel jus- 
tified in simply inserting such notices as agree with his own opinion, but wishes to give 
fairly and without bias the opinions held by different members of the profession. A 
vast amount of good must ensue from the consideration of various questions intimately 
connected with the well-being of all engaged in tuition. The Editor, therefore, will be 
glad to receive any communications upon subjects connected with scholastic affairs, and 
if of sufficient importance will insert them in future issues of the Journal^ 

SCHOLASTIC IMPOSTOR. 
To the Editor of the ** Quarterly Journal of Education:* 
Sir, — Will you allow me to avail myself of a comer in your popular perio- 
dical to warn my fellow teachers against a person who has been for many 
years pursuing a career of fraud amongst heads of ladies' schools. 

A tall, loud-voiced man, with a plausible manner and much assurance, calls 
without introduction, sends in a card with four initials before his name and 
" F. A.S.L." (whatever that may mean) after it, and producing a mass of testi- 
monials, obtains leave to lecture to the pupils. His performance is neither 
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very learned nor refined ; but it is rather amusing, and pleases a certain class 
of minds. For this he receives a guinea, and departs. An hour afterwards 
a note arrives, stating that he has lost the money, and begging the loan of a 
sovereign, which he promises faithfully to return, but which never appears. 

A second form of fraud is his receiving payment in advance for correcting 
papers, a duty which he frequently fails to discharge. 

A third trick is obtaining money for his works (/), but they are probably 
out of print, as the subscribers ask for them in vain. 

The fourth is his offering for a handsome douceur to introduce pupils, 
who, of course, are on their way, but never arrive. 

I have proofs of all these in letters now before me ; but ladies submit to 
the loss rather than incur the annoyance of exposing this heartless swindler. 
THE FRIEND OF SEVERAL VICTIMS. 

SCHOLASTIC REGISTRATION ASSOCIATION. 
To the Editor of the*' Quarterly Journal of Education^* 

Sir, — A Special Meeting of the Committee has been held, at which the 
subjoined resolutions were carried unanimously. Several other ladies and 
:gentlemen were present. 

" That this Committee suggests to the Right Hon. W. E. Forster, M.P., 
the desirableness of adding a clause to the Endowed Schools Bill (No. 2), 
providing that no person be admitted into the public service or into Govern- 
ment Schools of higher or special Education, without having passed an 
examination under the authority of the proposed Educational Council ; and 
that the class of certificate obtained be taken into account when deciding 
the branch or grade of the service or the school for admission to which its 
holder may compete." 

" The Committee is of opinion that the baneful influences of * cramming ' 
might be checked by requiring all candidates for the public service to have 
gone through a good course of mental training and discipline.'' 

"That this Committee suggests to the Right Hon. W. E. Forster, M.P., 
the desirableness of providing in the Endowed Schools Bill (No. 2) for the 
encouragement of {fl) the Study of the Science and Art of Teaching, and 
{b) the Professional Training of Persons for the office of Teacher in other 
thian Primary Schools." 

" That persons favourable to the objects of this Association be specially 
invited to contribute to its funds, and that the names of such donors, with 
the amount contributed, be appended to the List of Members." 

A letter was then read from the Manchester Board of Schoolmasters, 
inviting the Committee to hold a conference at Manchester, in the second 
week of January. The invitation was unanimously accepted. 

Twenty-five gentlemen have been appointed Honorary Local Secretaries. 



MONTHLY JOURNAL. 

To the Editor of the * ' Quarterly Journal of Education,* 
Sir, — I am glad the idea of a Monthly Journal has been mooted. You 
have a world full of prejudice and bigotry to write down, and it will take you 
all your time to do this even with a monthly journal. The English are so 
very fond of prescription, but when this prescribing is carried too far it is all 
humbug. Why should human beings above all others stick to what is old, 
when what is new better serves our purpose ? We are made to progress, to 
go on developing ourselves till we arrive at perfection. It is so with every- 
thing else in nature. The world is continually undergoing changes, and 
always has undergone changes ever since it was created, and always will to 
the end of time. What suited the condition of nature at one period of its 
development would not suit it now. So with nations and individuals. Wc 
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must come to perfection by degrees, but retrograde never, nor keep at the 
same standard. A boy is not a man, but he grows into a man. A nation is 
not made great in a day, but it grows great in time. What will suit a baby 
will not suit a man, nor will that which suits a nation in its infancy suit it 
when it has become a power in the world. A love of the old beaten tracks 
puts the drag upon England's progression. We have resources sufficient to 
last for ever, but it has been at the peril of the nation to develop them. Look 
how the people protested against the use of machinery, how they tried to 
drive the most humane inventions out of existence. Who that knows the 
history of the spinning-jenny, the cotton4oom, does not call to mind how 
these merciful inventions had once to struggle hard for existence ? How they 
were cursed, and hated, and smashed by the very people who were to profit 
most by them. So it always will be if we can judge from the past. Our 
race seems to be peculiarly jealous of any innovation on the ways of our 
forefathers ; but all in vain. The most useful and rational prevailed, as it 
always will prevail. Whoever lightens the curse of labour is the greatest 
benefactor of his species, next to him who lightens the curse of pain. Who- 
ever in the least tries to bring the world nearer to the perfection that per- 
vaded it in the garden of Eden serves best his own kind ; no matter in what 
direction his efforts tend, whether they be to lighten mental or manual labour. 
He who gives the muscle more of ease and the brain less of stretch, and yet 
produces the same or better results, lengthens the life of man. What we 
most want to know is how to get through this world in the best and easiest 
way. We are cursed with a bitter curse, and this curse we want to make 
as light as possible. We want to know the means of passing through this 
life comfortably, and how to prepare in the best manner for the next. You 
are making laudable efforts in one direction, that of easing the mind, the 
brain — the most delicate part of our organization. You propose that we 
should find the best way to teach that which should be taught, and then 
adopt it in spite of everything and everybody. Quite right Be not turned 
aside to the right hand or to the left If in your head, or from any other 
source, you have got ideas of a better system of education than the one now 
in vogue, by all means lay it naked and bare before the public. Heed not 
scoffers, despisers, and contemners ; they are nobody, at least they will turn 
out nobody if you only persevere. • There always was opposition in England 
to anything new, and there always will be. No matter, there is no harm done by 
opposition if only the innovator will persevere. It is the fear of speaking out 
that has kept the world so long in darkness. " Why should we be subjected to 
anybody's opinions .^' says the world. "Is not one opinion upon any subject as 
good as another till it be found to be worse ?" Of course it is. Let us have from 
time to time opinions on education such as those propounded by A R. Hope. 
and others of your correspondents, and in time such a revolution will be 
accomplished as to create surprise and wonder in all who behold it Strictly 
speaking, there is no such thing as a proper system of education in England. 
Perhaps there never will be. No matter. Let us have the best system we 
can get Your efforts are all in the right direction. Do not be down-hearted ; 
a mighty legion will be at your back to help you. You can command success 
if only you are determined, and provided you are going the right way about 
it Education is one of the greatest properties belonging to man, and one 
that demands a great deal of attention, for without education we cannot get 
well through the world, an object which is, or ought to be, the chief object of 
every individual in it 

By nature we are the most helpless of creatures. We are left, so to speak, 
to fish out, in the best way we can, what is needful and necessary for our 
bodies' as well as for our souls' welfare. When, therefore, anybody finds out 
a better way of doing a thing, it is simple madness not to adopt it, and at 
once. We have to make experiments. In fact our whole existence is one of 
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experiments. We are not so endowed as to be capable of knowing intui- 
tively which is the best way of educating the rising generation. For man's 
^ake let us have more opinions on this educational subject in your next issue. 
In fact as many as you can get — ^a youmal full if you like — so that your 
periodical may not belie its name. There are plenty of different opinions, 
floating about, on the subject ; they only want gathering together to be of 
use, and if you can bring them before the public they will stand a chance of 
•obtaining the favour they are worth. But I am taking up too much of your 
room, I fear. Pity you are so restricted in means and space. What a world 
we live in, to be sure ! When a fellow wants to help his^fellow man there is 
always some obstacle in the way. I hope, though, that the profession will 
begin to see the good of patronising you, and that it will thus enable you to 
befriend it more and more. 

J.B, 

AGENCIES. 
To the Editor of the'* Quarterly Journal of Education^ 

Dear Sir,— Enceladus is turning his unwieldy body, and the Etna of the 
scholastic profession gives forth signs of internal movement accordingly. It 
seems, too, that that classical gentleman has ample reason for his present 
uneasiness. Some deplorable evils have had an airing in your columns, and 
that which I shall submit to your consideration is by no means the least 

Bad schools are great evils, but bad schoolmasters are worse, since the 
latter make the former. 

If anybody doubts the existence of Dotheboys Halls, a few facts from 
your humble servant will serve at once to dissipate his doubts and rouse his 
righteous indignation. I have, however, no hesitation in saying — and I feel 
bound to make it known -that in my own experience, where I have met with 
one bad principal I have seen two bad assistants. This is the deliberate con- 
viction of an assistant himself, grounded on some years' experience in public 
and private schools. I am convinced, however, that logomachy is not our 
best policy. This is more than likely to originate a very undesirable state of 
feeling among men of a common avocation whose interests are bound up 
together, and who ought to unite with Germanic reahty both to better the 
condition of their own order, and resist the advances of their parasitical 
friends. Mutual recrimination profiteth nothing. Let us remember the 
. advice of Hermocrates to the Sicilians : '*A xp») yvdvrac, koUl idiwTTjv iStutry 
KaraWayijvai koI ir6\iv voXei, Kal Trtipavdai KOivy crw^ctv ri)v iraaav SictXiav ; 
jc. r. A.» 

Let principals treat their assistants as gentlemen, and let assistants 
regard the property and interests of their employers as if their own welfare 
depended upon the preservation of the one and prosperity of the other. 

Good principals do not dislike studious assistants provided their 
studies are generally subservient to their efficiency as teachers. In fact, 
principals who are themselves well educated for the profession will be ready 
to render all the aid, in this respect, they can to their masters. Let assistants 
prepare for some examination if possible, in order to have their progress 
thoroughly tested and their attainments registered. If the London University 
examinations are too severe or too extensive, I know of no institution so well 
adapted to meet the requirements of such as the College of Preceptors, 
where candidates choose their own subjects, and get credit for one if they 
pass in it 

Let us give and take. Let us not be always talking of the Iscariots, for- 
getting the Peters,, the Johns, and others, " good men and true.** 
• Thucydides, book iv., chap. 6i. 
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There is, I think, one point of agreement amongst us : the sooner we can 
do without "agencies " the better. If we must have an agency, let us do the 
work ourselves, and we will both do it cheaper and get the profits. To say 
nothing of the very doubtful reputation of some of these agents, the way in 
which the money is " screwed " out of the assistants excites the surprise and 
commiseration of everybody who is acquainted with them. The agency con- 
ducted by the College of Preceptors is exceptional, for it is in the hands of a 
corporative body of professional teachers. The reduction of the fees for 
non-members would render it a real boon to assistant masters. 

Let us take an imaginary case for the sake of illustrating the evils of the 
present system. A principal requires an assistant. It is not convenient for 
him to come from home ; consequently, relying on the advertisements in the 
Times and other journals, he writes to the London agent, who is considerate 
enough to inundate him with applications of candidates for the appointment 
Two out of three of the applicants are at once rejected ; these generally 
never hear from the gentleman in question, and so are kept in suspense 
for a week or so, because they are absurdly unsuitable. After some delibera- 
tion a selection is made, and the successful candidate has to pay at once the 
twentieth part of his first year's salary to remunerate the agent ! for what ? 
This is not all. A few weeks' trial proves either the unsuitability of the 
assistant or the worthlessness of the school, and the engagement is at an end. 
The principal applies again, expending another stamp. The assistant applies 
again, and his success costs him two, three, four, or five pounds, as the case 
may be. That this engagement should terminate in a short time is a very 
possible contingency, and the farce is played again. How many actual 
instances are there like this ? Let those who can reply. Principals, will you 
help us to remedy this disgraceful state of things ? You can do so, and you 
ought Let us hope that you will 

I am, &c., Thomas Mitcheson. 

PUFFS AND PUFFING. 

V To the Edit9r of the " Quarterly Journal of Education." 

Sir, — A new era has been inaugurated, and more elaborate methods in- 
vented by the ingenuity of puffers, who wish to get rid of their wares. A 
copy of a contemporary publication has been forwarded to me by an esteemed 
friend, in which, amongst other information (not altogether invsiluable), I find 
a letter purporting to be written by a principal. In this letter egotism reigns 
rampant, the cry is, " I am not as other men are !" " My school is a model 
to be copied by all others in the land." The writer says, " Every year I 
send up pupils to the University Local Examinations, and by their success 
have shewn my ability to teach^ and have gained the complete confidence of 
the parents of my boys." (The italics are mine). He continues, " As soon 
as the subjects of examination for the year are known, I set the smartest of 
my boys to work without delay, and as / and my assistants give almost our 
whole tim£ to these special studies^ I seldom have a failure. Last year ^ out of 
a school of fifty boys, I had one senior and three juniors. One candidcUe in- 
deed was unsuccessful" That is, in a school consisting of fifty pupils,_/57r/)'- 
six are almost entirely neglected to push on a few of the smartest boys, in 
order to get a name to the school. Can this be true that a man shall pride 
himself upon passing six per cent of his boys ? Why a National school- 
master would be disgraced if in a proportionally as hard examination, he 
did not pass ten times as many. But further still, the one failure was not the 
fault of the master, but of the parent The strain continues, and the climax 
is reached in " I think it only right to advertise these results as widely as 
possible, ^Vi.^ give parents an opportunity of choosing a schoolmaster whose 
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ability has been put to the test." Who can read such rhodomontade as this, 
and believe that we live in the nineteenth century. But finally our writer 
says, " I may add that I receive clever boys likely to pass the exalnination 
at reduced terms.'* Dear me, it almost takes one's breath away ; how very 
generous of A. B. to do this. 

Will your readers believe that the above extracts are taken from a letter 
inserted m an educational periodical ? H. L. 



SCHOLASTIC AGENTS.* 
7!? the Editor of the '* Quarterly Journal of Education,'* 

Sir, — A well-known scholastic agent has lately forwarded to his clients 
a pamphlet professing to be a reprint of an article from " The Rectangular 
Review," whatever that may be, and seeming to be a gross puff of his own 
business. This article is a glorification of, and every now and then runs into 
an apology for, the work of scholastic agents, and in it are made either directly 
or by inference the following statements, which the agent in question may be 
considered as endorsing, by the fact of his republishing the pamphlet, and 
using it as an advertisement. 

1st. — That it is an agent's constant labour to obtain a full knowledge of 
the character and attainments of all his clients, and that in introducing 
assistants he anxiously considers their probable fitness for the post, and the 
fitness of the post for them, bearing in mind the circumstances and peculi- 
arities of both parties. 

2nd. — That an agent is chiefly supported by the better class of schools, 
and would rather have nothing to do with the inferior class of schools, which^ 
the writer forgets to mention^ chans^e masters more frequently, 

3rd. — ^That an agent has special capabilities and facilities for determining 
the moral and social character of foreign masters. 

4th. — That an agent exercises the same conscientiousness and thoughtful- 
ness in recommending pupils to schools, and to that end makes himself ac- 
quainted with the condition and performances of his clients' schools, as well 
as, in some cases, with the character of the proposed pupil. 

5th. — That an agent professes to undertake the estimation of the learning 
in which he trades. 

I should very much like to know the opinion of your readers on these 
particular points, and on the question of agency generally. I am at present 
in doubt whether an "eminent" scholastic agent is^ one of the greatest of 
human benefactors, or one of the greatest of * *"•-"•'•- 



if * * * ^ 



I am, &c., John Smith. 



OUR SCHOOL BOOKS. 

INTRODUCTORY. 

L — It is my intention to give under this heading some idea of the various 
series of school text-books, pointing out at greater or lesser length their 
various peculiarities, and endeavouring to show the distinctive worth of the 
series collectively —sometimes of single works belonging to the series— as aids 
to education. So far as I am able to gather, no attempt of this kind has ever 
been made ; and thus I shall make an effort, however unworthy the result 
may prove, to fill a void in our educational literature. I shall endeavour to 
ascertain the views of other eminent men belonging to the profession, and 
have no doubt that the practical experience thus recorded will not prove 
entirely useless. Various causes over which the majority of authors and 
• The Editor would be glad if correspondents would write as soon as possible. 
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publishers have no control tend to lower the standard of educational literature. 
It will be best, perhaps, to consider the most prominent of these causes in 
this introductory paper, and point out means by which the system might be 
reformed. The bugbear to which I allude is the existing examination mania. 
I will not deny that rightly conducted examinations would tend to raise, not 
lower, the standard ; and in fact the present execrable system has caused a 
great influx of better books, but the system does not allow for expansion, 
5ie standard cannot be raised to the highest point of excellence. The vast 
majority of works are written specially as aids to assist the student in 
cramming a certain specified subject so that he shall be able to pass some 
particular examination. Now every examination differs to a certain extent 
from any other examination, and text-books are therefore required to point 
out and elucidate these differences. For example, one is told that it is almost 
imperative to use Buckmaster's Chemistry in preparing for the science 
examinations, whilst Miller's, Williamson's, Gill's, or Barff s works upon the 
subject, although admitted by competent authorities to be the best of their 
kind, are kept in the background. On the other hand, in preparing for the 
London University examinations it is better to use the latter works. Why is 
this? Why cannot either book be used for either examination without 
endangering the chance of the student's success ? Simply because each of 
these examinations deals with special subjects. Frequently, again, an examiner 
writes and publishes a text-book, and of course he has a predilection for the 
peculiarities of his own offspring ; and by so framing his questions that 
a knowledge of his book is necessary, he increases its sale, and thereby the 
balance at his bankers'. I do not mean to infer that a professor should not 
write ; let him utilize his talents by all means, but still let him act honourably 
towards his brethren, and so frame his questions that they may be answered 
from any good work upon the subject. The various examining bodies should 
bestir themselves in this matter, it being scarcely honourable in them to con- 
nive, however indirectly, at such a system. It has been said that examiners 
have an immense power in their hands. It rests entirely with them whether 
a work shall be a success or a failure, whether an author shall gain a compe- 
tency or be ruined. Is it just that this should be the case ? However able 
a man may be, is he to be at the mercy of examiners ? is the sale of his work 
to depend upon their whims .? But how can any alteration be made ? Very 
easily. With one or two exceptions no examination should deal with 
specialities. These exceptions should consist entirely of languages ; thus, a 
student whose future life is to be spent in India should undergo an examina- 
tion in the particular language spoken there ; if in Germany his knowledge 
of German should be tested ; if in France his French, and so on. The 
average attainments of students, say at the age of sixteen years or seventeen 
years or eighteen years, ought to be ascertained, and any examination at these 
ages should consist of tests as to their ability, not tests as to the amount of 
cramming specified subjects they had undergone. 

Under present circumstances nearly every examination requires a know- 
ledge of some special book in Latin ; would it not be possible to adopt some 
such plan as this : say at sixteen years of age a boy ought to have a tolerable 
knowledge of Caesar, at seventeen years of age of Virgil, at eighteen years of 
age Livy and Cicero, and so on } Now supposing boys aged respectively 
sixteen, seventeen, and eighteen years to be presented at an examination, 
what would be more easy than to give for translation three extracts from dif- 
ferent authors ? If the one aged sixteen years translated Caesar well, and the 
one aged seventeen years translated Virgil badly, the inference would be that 
the former was the better of the two ; if the three did the translation tolerably 
well, we should infer that in proportion their attainments were pretty equally 
balanced. This plan would answer at a competitive examination. Generally 
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speaking the attainments of a boy aged sixteen years would be contrasted 
with those of another boy of a similar age. However, this is a question 
which at present cannot be fully discussed. 

Scholastic authors cannot utterly ignore the examination system, and 
hence many of our school-books are cramped and restricted by bonds which 
will not give way. This, then, is a slight review of the position of school 
literature, and may be summed up in the words, " Every book is written as an 
aid to some examination." A statement such as this is made frequently in 
the preface of the work, and it is with the knowledge of this that the books 
must be criticised. 

II. — For the purpose I have in view, all our school books may be divided 
into, 

1. Books intended for beginners, 

2. „ „ pupils from 8 to 12 years of age. 

3. » » ». . 12 to 17 „ 

4. „ „ advanced students. 

These may again be divided and subdivided into nearly as many classes 
<is botanists divide plants, or geologists divide rocks. It may be asked 
whether the time given to the classification of books is not entirely wasted, 
but I cannot suppose that any one engaged in the work of education would 
think of answering in the affirmative. In all .other professions or trades the 
workman has first to learn the use of the different kinds of tools, and it is 
only after long and arduous trials that he is able at once to select the best 
tools required to accomplish a delicate and elaborate piece of work. He 
knows that success frequently depends not upon' his undivided efforts, but 
upon the temper of the tools he works with, and he spends much care and 
labour in keeping them at their highest pitch of excellence. How much 
more delicate and elaborate is the work to be done by the teacher ; to me it 
is the greatest, the noblest work a man can have ; and just as the carpenter 
cannot turn out good work without good tools, neither can the dominie turn 
out good scholars without the aid of good books. The better these aids the 
easier the task ; and I hold it therefore all-important that he should keep 
himself well acquainted with everything that goes on in the publishing world, 
so that if better tools are made he may be ready to adopt them. Yet it must 
not be supposed that " books " are everything to the teacher. They should 
be looked upon as supplemental to his own earnest vivi voce teaching. Rest 
assured that however excellent the " aids " may be, unless they are handled 
by a master's hand, the work will be marred, even if it be not entirely spoiled. 
There is already too much dependence placed upon books, and the master 
frequently puts the most laborious work from off his own shoulders to rest 
upon a rotten staff, the books. 

I have already exceeded the limits of an introductory notice, and would 
only state that any information upon the subject of our school books will 
thankfully be received by the Editor. In my next I shall endeavour to give 
some account of the origin and speciahties of the " Clarendon Press 
Series." 



We have received several numbers of Cassell's Household Guide, 
a monthly periodical, price jd. As a repertory for domestic information it 
has no equal, indeed no rivaL Its contents include excellent articles upon 
every household want, from the making of clothing for children to the most 
elaborate and costly acquirements of decorative and kindred art. The wood- 
cuts and coloured plates are far above average merit, and we shall not speak 
too highly of this work when we say it is worthy of a place in every house in 
the kingdom. We would strongly advise its introduction into every school, 
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and more especially every young ladies' school, in the lapd. Lessons upon any 
domestic or culinary art could be learned from its pages, whilst ample pro- 
vision is made for the lighter moments of life, by giving chapters upon various 
amusing subjects. 

Murbys Consecutive Narrative Series, "Hubert Preston at Home and 
Abroad." A, continuous Narrative, graduated in Six Books, for use in 
Schools. (Books i — 3.) 

We have long felt the want of reading-books, whkh, by telling interesting 
narratives in easy words, would make learning to read less dull for children. 
In this series we had hoped to find exactly what we wanted, but are again 
doomed to disappointment. The form adopted is excellent, but the matter 
with which it is filled up is (to say the least), injudiciously chosen. We cannot 
agree with the system of filling the young mind with stories of giants and 
fairies, however good the moral which these stories may point. Children find 
it very hard, as it is, to resist the terrors to which their vivid imagination 
gives rise, and such tales as these will only be a new source of fright, without 
conveying any appreciable instruction. A child's imagination will be far 
more retentive of the fable than its mind will be of the moral. Again, the 
story of " A Panther Loose," has the same objection of tending needlessly to 
terrify the child who reads it. Since writing the above, we have received the 
concluding books, which seem to be free from the objections mentioned, and 
appear to answer in most respects our ideal ; but we must defer the conside- 
ration of them to the next number. — Magd. Coll. 

The Class and Home-Lesson Book of Geography, Price 6d. By F. YoUNG. 
T. J. Allman. 

W£ hope the publisher of these excellent little works will find it advisable to 
greatly extend the series, and give us first books similar in plan, treating of 
every conceivable subject. Children enjoy reading if only that reading can 
be adapted to their attainments, they delight in gaining knowledge if only 
that knowledge be imparted to them in a right way. We cannot say that 
this book is as good as the " Class and Home-Book on History ;" the subject 
cannot be so easily rendered, yet, with the exception of the " Dates to be Re- 
membered," which should be taken out if a second edition is called for, it will 
be found ver}' suitable for those young folk who are just beginning to learn 
something of geography. The examination papers given at the end will 
prove of great service in testing the knowledge acquired by reading the text 
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Praxis Frimaria, Progressive Exercises in the writing of Latifiy with in- 
troductory notes on Syntax and idiomatic differences^ and an appendix on 
Latin Style, For the use of Junior Students, By Islay Burns, D.D. 
London : Blackie and Son. 
We need make but little pretence of criticising Dr. Bums's scholarship ; 
he is probably better able to criticise us. But we may oflfer a short 
description of his book to those of our readers who have not yet met 
with it. Some who happen to be engaged in learning or teaching Latin 
composition may like to prove, by working with it, how far it answers 
its purpose. 

It has the merit of not being a big book, containing only about 
seventy pages in all. Its appearance is very much in its favour, being 
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neat and indeed elegant. Its form and arrangement seem clear and 
convenient, and it is free from unsightly printing and from perplexing 
references. Having made these general remarks, we may go on to 
describe its contents more particularly. 

As an introduction we have a few pages of " Notes on Sjmtax," con- 
taining rules for the use of the conjunctive mood, for the oratio obliqua, 
&c. This portion of the book, it should be remarked, is not intended 
as a substitute for a regular grammar, but as a sequel or appendage to 
it, the more elementary parts of Syntax being omitted, and the parts 
touched upon not being perhaps very methodically treated. Then follow 
two series of exercises, (Parts I. and II.), the first on the earlier rules of 
Syntax, for the most part on tfiose not included in the " Introductory 
Notes,'' the second, which is as it were the kernel of the whole work, on 
" Critical points," that is to say, on the portions of Syntax treated of in 
thd " Notes." This series of exercises has two subdivisions, those in 
the first being on the several rules taken separately, while those in the 
second are miscellaneous, and contain some sentences of a tolerable 
length. A few, but only a few " help-notes " to these exercises are 
given separately towards the end of the book. The next part begins 
with a long classified list of " Idiomatic Differences,*' the English and 
Latin idioms being placed in columns side by side. These are in- 
tended chiefly as an introduction to the " Longer Exercises," a set of 
pieces for connected translation, the first twenty-five being selected from 
Dr. Melvin's exercises, and being " so framed as to admit of being 
translated into Latin without much change in the form of the sentence 
or very great divergence from a literal rendering." The last twenty are 
ordinary passages for free translation into Latin, many of them having 
been set at university examinations. As a help to this or similar work, 
the book concludes with a short essay on "Style " (contributed by Mr. 
James Macdonald), in which an attempt is made to assist the learner in 
apprehending the essential differences between English and Latin 
thought and expression. 

We may now venture to offer, with some diffidence, a few remarks 
and suggestions on different parts of the book. It may perhaps be open 
to question whether it was well to give exercises on tiie rules of Syntax 
not specially coming within the scope of the work, and for which re- 
ferences are given to grammars. They may perhaps be thought insuffi- 
cient if used alone, and superfluous if made a mere appendage to some 
other exercise book. The exercises on " Prepositions and their Cases," 
however, may be excepted from this criticism, and might perhaps even 
be extended with advantage. 

The Latin exercises in this portion of the work are still more open 
to objection; or at any rate short sentences from Latin authors, slightly 
varied if necessary, might have been given instead of those made-up 
ones about the " lusdnia'' 

For the reason already given, it would be unreasonable to expect 
perfect method or completeness in the " Notes on Syntax." Still, per- 
haps a fuller and more scientific treatment of the different forms of senr 
tences, especially dependent sentences, might have been possible.. But 
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why does Dr. Bums call the relative adverbs ui, guum, &c., conjunctions f 
There is scarcely more reason why guum should be called a conjunction 
than why the same Jiame should be given to the relative pronoun ^ui. 
If the former connects sentences, so does the latter. Again, it is against 
all reason that guum should be one part of speeth Bndtum another. It 
would surely be better to confine the name of conjunction to such 
words as co-ordinate words or sentences, and have no other office. We 
would of course apply this remark to English as well as to Latin 
grammar. 

It might be possible to suggest other " idioms " for the " Notes on 
Idiomatic Differences.'' But we have . no reason to suppose that the 
author has not done the best that could be done with his limited space. 
It might perhaps have been as well to explain that such a clause as the 
first in the sentence, which occurs in Ex. 29, p. 55, " Whilst at Thes- 
salonica, Cicero resided in the house of Cn. Plaucius," would be some- 
what different in Latin. The idiom is very common in English, and 
very likely to mislead. The peculiar use of quum . . . turn, or turn . . . 
turn nearl)r=^ .... ^ might have been noted, and something might have 
been said in the " Notes on Style '* about that great feature in Latin 
narrative, the Historic Present. It was not possible, perhaps, to avoid 
the somewhat awkward device of " help-notes " to the exercises, and 
there are bu^ few of them. In one useful note in this section, "gregis 
Christians?" may have been admitted by inadvertence. 

Some very good advice is given by the author about the use of dic- 
tionaries. He says that " the habit of using the dictionary, especially 
the Latin-English Dictionary intelligently, so as thereby to determine 
the precise meaning and force of words and idioms, is itself of great 
value. It is seldom safe to use a word, hitherto unknown to us, taken 
from the English-Latin list, without turning it up in the Latin-English 
side, and seeing how it is actually used by good prose writers. . . ." 
And again, either Dr. Bums or Mr. Macdonald recommends to the 
student, in translating the more difficult exercises, " if his reading has 
not been extensive,*' to have recourse to " a good Latin-English Dic- 
tionary, which, properly used, will fumish correct words and phrases." 
Would it not have been well to give a vocabulary for the earlier exer- 
cises in the book ? A beginner would not know how to use a dic- 
tionary to advantage. Neither the English-Latin nor the Latin-English 
part would be of much use to him. When he came to the longer exer- 
cises he could begin to use the dictionary, as recommended in the ex- 
tracts we have quoted. And before attempting these, or along with 
them, he would of course be reading Latin authors, and so acquiring 
a familiarity with Latin style which could be attained in no other way. 

We shall not be thought to detract from the merit of this book if we 
say, in conclusion, that it is not suited for incapable teachers, or care- 
less, or even stupid learners. Its use will require much explanation 
from the master, and much industry from the pupil. Some knowledge 
of grammar, and perhaps some practice in writing exercises will be ne- 
cessary, or almost necessary, before the book can be begun at all. 
And in a set of exercises and explanations expressly intended to be 
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short and compendious, difficulties are sure to abound ; in fact it may 
almost be said to be made up of difficulties. But this may well be ex- 
cused for the sake of brevity and conciseness, and short as this work is, 
the learner who can once begin it will scarcely need any other book in 
order to proceed gradually to the highest kind of Latin prose composi- 
tion. J. C. V. 

Lessons on Elocution and Reading for Girls, By A. K. Isbister, LL.B. 

Longmans and Co. 
This little work is divided into two portions, the latter of which con- 
tains a selection of extracts both in poetry and prose, excellently 
adapted for the purpose for which they are brought together. A very 
valuable feature also is that many of these pieces are marked for em- 
phasis and expression. Unfortunately this work, like all others of its 
class, is founded upon a wrong principle. An erudite dissertation upon 
enunciation, expression, gesture, is prefixed, and the synthetical instead 
of the analytical method is pursued. The first great aim of the teacher 
is to interest his pupils, and this we feel assured he can never do by 
making them learn long tables of elementary sounds, substitutes for 
vowel elements, for consonant elements, labials, labic-dentals, lingua- 
dentals, lingua-palatals, &c. We should advise all who use this really 
elegant and useful book to commence with Part IL, illustrating and ex- 
plaining vivd, voce the technical points so elaborately explained in Part 
I. as they arise. Let the pupils learn a piece by heart, reciting it as if 
it really was their own composition, get them to imbibe some of the 
author's feeling, and then explain the terms used for the dififerent modu- 
lations of the voice, &c. 

C. 
The Healthy Wealthy and Happiness Series of popular Handbooks for 

Town and Country. Price is. J. Burns, 1, Wellington Road, 

Camberwell. 
We intended"to have spoken at greater length regarding these volumes, 
but the pressure upon our space is too great. Whatever the pecuhari- 
ties advocated by them in opposition to vaccination, allopathy, &c., 
they deserve — especially that entitled Simple Questions and Sanitary 
Facts — ^great attention. The work mentioned above would prove of 
great service, if extensively used in our schools. A mass of informa- 
tion is supplied therein concerning the fundamental truths regulating 
health, &g., with which every man and woman ought to be acquainted. 

The St, Jame^ Magazine (F. E. Arnold, 49, Essex Street, Strand,) 
differs greatly from the majority of monthlies. Instead of being 
crammed with fictions — at least as far as we can judge from the number 
before us — the majority of its pages are devoted to well-written biogra- 
graphical notices of eminent men, interspersed with scientific papers. 

Plain Words and Church Record (Moffat, Dublin,) may be ranked 
as quite equal to, if not superior to many of their so-called " theolo- 
gical" brethren. We are glad to see no signs of that extreme bigotry 
so generally found in books of this class. 
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An Introduction to Animal Physiology, designed for the use of Candidates 
preparing for the University of London and similar Examinations, By 
a B. Sc. (Honours) of the University of London, &c. 3s. 
Too condensed to be used alone, but an excellent summary after read- 
ing the works of Dr. Carpenter or Professor Huxley. 
Ancient Classics for English Readers. Vols. I v., v., and VI., 2s. 6d. each. 
CcBsar, by A. Trollope ; Horace, by THEODORE Martin ; and Virgil, 
by Rev. W. L. Collins, M.A. (Blackwood and Sons.) 
It cannot be doubted by any thoughtful man, but that this series is destined 
to play a more prominent part in the history of our literature than at first sight 
seems probable. The signs of the times point to a diminution of classical 
study, but with such a series as the one before us, the interest in classical 
lore will be increased instead of lessened. Many who would think it a sheer 
waste of time to learn Latin in order to read Caesar, or Horace, will be glad 
to gain some knowledge of these authors, from the works above mentioned. 
We know that many eminent educationalists look with great favour upon these 
works ; and we believe that it would conduce greatly to the pleasure, not to 
mention the knowledge of pupils, if this series was adapted by principals, as 
reading books for the higher classes. 

MATHEMATICS. 
I have several new books and new editions before me, which deserve a much 
more lengthy notice than can possibly be given. At the head of the number 
comes the 2nd edition of Canon Girdlestone's Arithmetic, (Rivington's.) 
An excellent work, which cannot be surpassed, as a text-book for the student, 
by any other publication. The school edition of the above I do not like so 
well as that of R. Worm ELL, M.A. , published by Murby. The latter, containing 
an extraordinary amount of information, as well as copious examples w611 ar- 
ranged, is eminently fitted to become the first of our school arithmetics. — 
The 2nd edition of Plane Geometry, also by Mr. Worm ELL, shows that the 
country is beginning to be aroused from its prejudice with regard to Euclid. 
That the latter is not suitable for beginners is certain, and just as certain is 
it that some such book as Mr. Wormell's will take its place. We cannot too 
highly recommend this work. — Hydrostatics and Sound, by the same Author. 
(pubHshed by Groombridge,) is a work intended primarily for London Uni- 
versity students, and as such must be criticised. If a student carefully reads 
this work and solves the problems it contains, he need not fear his ability to 
satisfy the examiners. London University students have long felt the want 
of a work of this kind, it being well known that Newth is not sufficiently 
explicit, and many are the failures because of an insufficient knowledge of 
the subject. In some parts I think the author might have lengthened his ex- 
planations, and by adding a few more specimen solutions have added to the 
value of the book. In asking for more solutions, I remember the many hard- 
working private students who in a difficulty have no master to fly to, and these 
form a large percentage of London University candidates ; and even this should 
refer more especially to the chapter on sound, the other rules being generally 
amply illustrated. —Geometrical Optics, by O. AlRY, B.A., (Macmillan), has 
but one faihng, which we hear will be remedied if a second edition should be 
called for. It has no examples to test the student's knowledge, yet it will be 
found a valuable addition to our school books, and to London University 
students. — Elementary Arithmetic, Part II., Cassell's Primary Series, by R. 
RiCKARD, is a little work for little folk, with plenty of examples* 



Arithmetic and Algebra. — Matric. Papers, London, January 
and June, 1870. — i. If a tax of 12 per cent on the income of a country 
brings in ;£5,20o,ooo, how much will an income-tax of fivepence in the pound 
bring in ? 
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RECREATIVE READINGS.* 

Under this heading we shall from time to time notice such publications 
as we deem worthy. Our efforts will be directed mostly towards such books 
as are calculated to raise the standard of public morality, and cultivate truth- 
fulness and honour amongst the youthful world. 
Stories of School Life, (Illustrated.) 3rd Ed. By ASCOTT R. Hope, 

author of " A Book about Dominies/' " A Book about Boys/' &c. W. 

P. Nimmo. 
Unfortunately there exists two kinds of "light literature" the good and 
the bad, of which the latter greatly predominates. Whilst the parent and the 
master are endeavouring to instil into the minds of our youth all that is good, 
their efforts are counteracted by the publication of sensational works which 
pander to the natural tastes of the reader, and not unfrequentiy eliminate all 
the good teaching received, making him to grow up selfish and immoral — in 
fact, so debased and degraded as to be little above the level of the beast of 
the field. However strict the rules of a school may be with regard to these 
works, they are broken with impunity. I have seen over and over again 
novels, carefully hidden under brown paper covers, conspicuously labelled 
" Pott's Euclid," " Students' Hume," and even " Holy Bible," taken into the 
class rooms and assiduously read before the mastoids eyes, who, of course, 
thought how hard A. B. or C. was working. I am not prepared to make an 
indiscriminate onslaught against fiction, as I believe it has to a great extent 
its uses. But what 1 do cavil against, is the injudicious reading of sensational 
novels containing as many fantastical and exaggerated statements as can be 
conjured up by a trained and fertile brain to be crammed into a given space. 
The naturad and probable are ignored, but the most improbable is prominently 
set forth and impressed upon the reader as " fact." I shall not be far wrong 
in attributing the major portion of criminality to the fostering care with 
which the mass of fiction contained in our cheap publications developes the 
latent natural passions of young and pliant minds. 

Few books have been written which are fit to be placed in the hands of 
the young, but we hail these exceptions with delight, and cordially welcome 
any-accession to their number. Who has read " Tom Brown," " Eric," or 
the book now before us, " Stories of School Life," without wishing the library 
more extensive ! The authors of these books have carefully studied the re- 
quirements, and the result is, we have something worthy of the age we live in. 
With regard to the special work to which I wish to draw attention, there 
seems to be but one drawback, and that of minor importance. The outside 
of the book is very elegant, vying in this respect with the inside, but — and I 
would mention it with the greatest gentleness — the two parts are not so 
strongly connected as one could wish, seeing that school boys are disposed 
periodically to hurl whatever book may happen to be at hand towards their 
neighbours' heads. Oh, ye book-binders ! let me ask you to cut your work 
according to the cloth (that is to use it). 

The style of our author is lively and interesting, capable of retaining the 
attention of his readers from the commencement to the end, never palling upon 
the taste, but leaving a keen desire for more. The work before us contains 
four pleasantly written tales, seemingly based upon fact. The best — if best 
there be— I think is entitled "The Coleworth Ghost." Then comes "The 
Story of a Lobster ;" the other two, " Tom's Troubles/' and the " Autobio- 
graphy of a Latin Grammar," may be classed as of equal merit. Throughout 
the book good advice is bestowed with a lavish hand; the faults of master and 
pupil, teacher and taught, are indiscriminately dragged into the light of day. 

* This will be followed by notices of works by other writers for the young. The next 
number will contain a short account of the Rev. W. F. Farrar's works ; then W. H. G. 
Kingston's and R. M . ^Ballantyne's, &c. 
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Everything pertaining to the shape of a sham is curtly denounced, whilst 
praise is l^stowed upon that which is just and honourable. 

We have no] carefully hidden plot to unravel ; everything is natural 
There can be no doubt that the author has studied school life in the truest 
sense of the words. We have no ideal boys. The rough but generous, 
the sneak and the driveller, are all depicted in lifelike form. Every page 
recalls some episode of boyhood's days. Here we h?ive the cane, there an 
imposition ; here the bully, there the generous protector, and so on ; nothing 
seems out of place, but all exactly as it was and as it is. 

Who would hesitate for a moment to place in his son's hands a book 
which teems with such sentiments as the following : — Speaking of public 
school life, we are told that " After all, there's nothing like public school life 
for knocking the foppish airs out of one, and teaching us our true position in 
the world." In reply to the query, " What is a good boy ?" we get " I think 
that a good boy is one who tries always to do what is right J^ What again 
could better express the boyish delight of the approach of holidays, than the 
couplet — 

'• No more Latin, no more Greek, 
No more cane to make me squeak," 

Nothing could be more truthfully depicted than the musings of the conscien- 
tious masters. " I wish," says Dr. Godfrey, " they (the boys) only knew how 
much we have their welfare at heart, and how much we do and suifer that 
they may grow up to be good and wise men," &c., &c. Here the extracts 
must close, but we hope to meet our author again shortly. Meanwhile we 
reconimend teachers to consider the worth of this volume when the season 
for prize-giving has arrived. Parents also will never have cause to regret the 
moment they placed the book, an elegant gift, into the hands of their children. 

C. H. W. B. 
My Schoolboy Friends, A Story of Whitminster Grammar School. By 

ASCOTT R. Hope. W. P. Nimmo. 
I have no hesitation in saying that whatever good qualities may be found in 
" Stories of School Life," mentioned above, will also be found in the book 
before me. In fact the latter seems the best of the two. Yet it would be a 
difficult question to decide, many preferring a continuous narrative like that 
of " My Schoolboy Friends," others wishing for shorter pieces, in order to 
arrive at the denouement as soon as possible. We have here the same vivid 
writing, raising a solid substantial building out of nothingness, filling it with 
real live boys, preaching with irresistible might for all that is honourable and 
manly, and denouncing without fear or favour all deeds or words which 
cannot face the searching light of the noonday sun. I am sorry that further 
notice must be relegated to the future, but would impress upon all who have 
the welfare of the young at heart, the necessity of assisting the circulation of 
such works as these, which aim at the depression of vice, and exaltation of 
virtue. C. H. W. B. 

Cassell's Popular Educator. Really words fail to express our aston- 
ishment at this enormous but successful undertaking. No success can be 
too great for it The various articles are admirably written, and include the 
latest discoveries. Useful as it is to students who can obtain the aid of a 
master ; it is invaluable to those who are compelled to depend entirely upon 
their own efforts. 

Cassell's Book of Birds, another monthly publication of this energetic 
firm, is a translation of the elaborate work of the German naturalist. Dr. 
Brehm, by T. R. Jones, F.R.S. The editor's introductory chapter is a 
marvel of condensed information. The text, also, as far as we can juJge fi-om 
the first three numbers, is very good 
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SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES. 

jHERE IS no new thing under the sun. In the course of his 
travels Gil Bias visited a man of business who, in consideration 
of two ducats, paid in advance, allowed the impecunious 
youth to consult his register of vacancies. True, it was as a 
domestic servant that Gil Bias sought a situation, but there is not 
so much difference between the post of a footman and of an usher. The 
scholastic agent is not a new idea. 

Agencies of this kind are now not uncommon and profess to procure 
situations in various lines of life. So long as such Agencies undertake 
to do nothing more than register vacant requirements, there is little to 
be said about them. This being understood to be the duty professed by 
the growing body of Scholastic Agents, they have been hitherto tolerated 
as necessary and useful camp followers of the Educational army. But 
attention has lately been drawn to their raison d'itre by a certain article 
published in a certain obscure magazine, and reprinted under certain 
circumstances, and widely circulated amongst the scholastic profession. 
This article takes high ground. It claims for the Scholastic Agent a 
position as a very benefactor of the human race, not to speak of the 
Scholastic profession, but is careful to limit this enviable and profitable 
character to agents who have been in business for some few years. 
Certainly the more practice a man has in any business the more pro- 
ficient he will become, this being as applicable to scholastic agents as 
to the members of any other profession. But we now propose to ex- 
amine the statements made in the above-mentioned article." 

Before bringing forward these statements as to the high and holy 
VOL. IL 22 
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mission of Scholastic Agents, it may be mentioned that they have been 
publicly and flatly contradicted by Mr. R. H. Mair, the Emeritus veteran 
of " agency," who had at one time the principal business of this kind. 
In The Scholastic Register of last January, this respectable authority 
notices the pamphlet in question, and with sound common sense and 
business-like honesty, repudiates utterly the pretensions made by it on 
behalf of his brethren in office. 

These pretensions are in the three branches of the Scholastic Agency 
business, (i.) "The introduction of eligible candidates for tutorial 
appointments to the principals of schools and to the heads of families. 
(2.) The recommendation of schools to parents and guardians who may 
wish to secure suitable, etc., and (3.) The transfer of schools from one 
principal to another, and the negotiation of scholastic partnerships." 
We will speak of these three in an inverse order, disposing quickly of the 
latter two, and passing back to the first, which we all know to be the back- 
bone of the agent's business. 

First, then, as to business transactions between schoolmasters. 
There is nothing to be objected to in agents acting as brokers in such 
matters, and the pamphlet under discussion scarcely invites us to 
be critical here, for it does not devote more than a page of fine writing 
to saying that an agent must be guided in these transactions by honest and 
enlightened commercial principles. Remember, we have no quarrel with 
Agencies so long as they profess to be mere Registries. But the tone of 
their apologist also implies that in buying and selUng schools an 
unusual disinterestedness and intelligence will be placed at the service of 
either client by the agent. Ipsissima verba : " In a word, in addition to 
the present condition of a school, its prospects are to be considered ; and 
these, from the intricacy and delicacy of the questions involved in their 
calculation, must be taken out of the interested hands of buyer and seller, 
and relegated to the impartial estimate of the intermediary." This 
sounds very well, but if I wished to conduct such a transaction, I am not 
sure that I should take the intermediary's word for his impartiality and 
ability. I once had the curiosity to write to an agent about a school 
advertised by him as for sale, about which school I happened to have 
peculiar means of information. The agent duly furnished me with " an 
impartial estimate" and the particulars upon which it was founded, the 
most important of them being to my certain knowledge an utter false- 
hood, and one which any one, even without the keen eye of an agent, 
might have detected on a most superficial enquiry. If I had had any 
serious intention of doing business, I think I should thereupon have 
undertaken to act as my own " intermediary," as an Irishman would 
say. 

The second way in which the agent acts the philanthropist is by in- 
troducing pupils to schools and recommending schools to pupils. In 
this character he is a high-minded " intermediary" between his scholastic 
patrons, and their lay fellow creatures, and he is careful to inform us, is 
still " impartial," to this end anxiously making himself acquainted with 
the condition and performances of the schools he recommends, as also 
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with the talents, temper and disposition of the pupil to be introduced. 
Where ignorant parents and guardians fear to tread, there Scholastic 
Agents rush in, chalking you off in a few minutes, and for a merely ridi- 
culous commission — or gratis, is it ? — the plan of a course of education 
warranted to fit and wear well, which is almost asserted to be kept ready 
made on the premises. Do you want a commercial school, a classicsd 
school, a genteel school, a cramming school, a cricketing school, a cheap 
school, a strict school ? Step in, ladies and gentlemen, they are all kept 
on stock, and inspection is confidently invited. Nay more, the agent 
professes to discriminate the very peculiarities of each party, and ensures 
that the round boy given into his hands shall in no case be fitted into a 
square pedagogic hole ; nor the angular dominie be squeezed against 
sharply protruding points of an indocile pupil. Of course the agent 
must periodically inspect the schools and examine the masters whom he 
professes to recommend so confidently ; but there is reason to doubt that 
a personal interview with his juvenile clients is considered necessary. 
If this doubt be unfounded, the interview must be a short but most in- 
teresting one, ajid we should extremely like to be present at it. We can 
imagine the agent sitting in state like a fashionable physician, and rapidly 
diagnosing diseases far more subtle and deadly than mere physical agues 
and inflammation. " There !" he says, running his eye over the alarmed 
patient, who gasps in the large chair opposite and smells suspiciously 
for instruments of dentistry, *' don't be afraid, my little man. Let me 
look, tropically, if I may so speak, at your tongue, and feel your mental 
and moral pulse. Dear me ! Excited, irregular. What a pity you did 
not come here before. Let me see what I can do for you. Says 
he hates Latin grammar, does he ? Singed the tail of his grandmother's 
cat, Called the governess ' an old moke.' Bad symptoms, very bad, 
careful course of tonics is the thing. Father doesn't mind going the 
length of thirty pounds, but no extras. Going to be a grocer — ^good 
hand-writing and summing indispensible ; church principles preferred. 
Hm !" Here the agent takes a pinch of snuflf, throws himself back in 
his chair and reflects profoundly. *'The very thing!" he exclaims 
turning over a file of prospectuses. " Send him to Mr. A. at Hamp- 
stead, or stay, Mr. B. at Folkstone will do equally well. I believe 
you would do well to try Dr. Ph. D. of Yorkshire, but then French and 
washing are extras with him. Good morning. Shall be glad to see you 
again, sir." 

In one point the agent's omniscience is cautious. By the mouth of 
his pamphleteer, he undertakes confidently to vouch for the qualifications 
of schools and schoolmasters, and for the character of pupils, but in the 
case of these latter, he positively refuses to insure the solvency of their 
parents. One would think_it easier for an agent to satisfy himself of the 
respectability and stability of a tradesman's business, than of the morality 
and characteristic peculiarities of the same man's son. Just so it would 
be easier for Mr. Zadkiel to say out simply and clearly what misfortune 
would happten to what illustrious personage and when to a day, so that 
we might know about going into mourning. But then — ^it takes a great 
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deal of omniscience to venture upon an assertion which -is sure to 
be so easily and practically tested, and with such plainly important con- 
sequences. 

Six pages and a quarter does the writer devote to depicting the 
ideal agent's careful and anxious attention to this minor branch of his 
responsibility. From schoolmasters in all parts of the 'country we 
receive information that on payment of two shillings and sixpence or 
so, their prospectuses are filed by agents who do not know them even 
by name, but who henceforth proceed to more or less zealous " recom- 
mendation *' of them upon one sole condition. Another firm of agents 
put the matter in more straightforward if in less highly conscientious 
phraseology. Their responsibility in the matter is of a much more 
pleasing and less harassing nature. Here is the blunt language of their 
advertisement : 

" Parents and Guardians desirous of placing their sons, daughters or 
wards in really good schools, can be recommended to the best Scholastic 
Establishments, either in the United Kingdom or on the Continent, on 
appljdng to Messrs. So-and-So and Co. Prospectuses gratis. 

" Principals of good schools not yet in correspondence with this Agency, 
and who are desirous of increasing their connexion, can obtain English 
and Foreign pupils on the introduction of Messrs. So-and-So and Co. 
Terms : Ten per cent, on the first year's payment, to be remitted when 
the pupil enters. Those who agree to these terms are requested to for- 
ward a dozen prospectuses, and five shillings in stamps for corre- 
spondence." 

By-the-bye, this latter charge seems exorbitant. The proper charge 
for " filing prospectuses " is, we believe, two shillings and sixpence. We 
have one more fault to find with the above advertisement. Its authors 
profess to recommend pupils to " the best Scholastic Establishments." 
Among these, in the opinion of most authorities, are to be reckoned such 
institutions as Rugby, Marlborough, Eton, &c., if indeed these schools 
do not fall short of the dignity of " Establishments." We mention them 
because we are curious to learn whether their authorities have duly taken 
care to " file their prospectuses " at the office of Messrs. So and So. 
We are very much mistaken if any public school, whether among the 
" best " or not, would avail itself of this way of obtaining pupils. To our 
knowledge an agent had lately the effrontery to send to the master of 
such a school — ^both parties being utter strangers — an offer to recom- 
mend two pupils, on receiving an assurance as to his " terms.*' The 
transaction was proposed in the most delicate language possible under 
the circumstances, but nothing was said as to the high mission of the 
agent in introducing Arnolds and Cottons to eligible customers. We 
need not mention the result of the negotiation. 

It is of course the truth that the business of these people is almost 
entirely confined to those schools which are called " middle class," and 
is mainly supported by not the best class of them. This is evident 
when we come to consider the third and largest branch of the business, 
the hiring of assistants. The pamphleteer makes some apology for his 
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paragon patrons of educational proficiency, inasmuch as sorely against 
Iheir will they cannot well avoid dealing in inferior schools and inferior 
teachers. But everybody knows that not half so many agents would 
flourish if there were not so many bad schools which are always changing 
their masters, and so many unfit masters who are always changing their 
situations, and thus, as we shall see presently, bringing grist to the 
agency mill. 

It is all very well for Mr. So-and-So to advertise that every tutor can 
obtain a "high-class post " through him. A high-class educational post, 
we again submit, would be a mastership at Eton or Harrow, but the 
agent has not often such on his books, and in fact this well-sounding 
statement is no more true than Messrs. Jones & Co.'s assertion that 
their tea at two shillings is the best, and cheapest, and purest, and so 
forth, in the market. The fact is, we believe, that a few University men 
apply to the most " eminent *' of these agents ; a still smaller number 
conclude engagements through their means ; many meritorious and well 
qualified teachers of a lower rank are reluctantly obliged to seek engage- 
ments in this way ; but the enormous majority of the agent's clients are 
the rag-tag and bobtail who fill the junior ranks of the scholastic pro- 
fession, taking by chance to the work because they are fit for no other, 
peddling their cheap inefficiency firom school to school, and meandering 
through life till they either fall into the more profitable channel of some 
other profession, or lose themselves in heaven knows what quicksands 
and marshes. One scarcely ever sees a grey-haired usher; a dead 
donkey or postboy is not a rarer sight. 

We have seen the extraordinary manner in which agents advertise 
this part of their business ; shall we inquire how they discharge it ? 
The apologist is distinct, almost earnest, upon this head, asserting the 
agent's constant diligence to obtain a full knowledge of the character 
and attainments of his clients, and how in introducing masters he 
minutely considers their probable fitness for the post, and the fitness 
of the post for them, bearing in mind the circumstances and pecu- 
liarities of both parties. 

We are writing for the information of schoolmasters, and therefore 
do not feel it necessary to contradict this statement in detail. Per- 
sons who know anything about these agencies, are aware that in 
many, if not in most cases, their conductors are totally unacquainted 
with their clients except by name, that their system of references 
is the frailest barrier against imposition, if indeed it is a barrier 
at all ; for we very much doubt if the references given by assistant 
masters are often or ever verified. We have enquired of gentle- 
men whose names we know to have been used in this way, and we 
cannot find that, in a single instance, they were communicated with as 
to the persons who thus used their names to recommend themselves. 
Some agents are loud in professing to discard the disreputable members 
or hangers-on of the scholastic calling. This, Mr. Mair says, an agent 
will try to do as a matter of policy, though he frankly adds a hint that, 
in an agent's eyes, the black sheep of the profession are emphatically 
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those who have a weakness for avoiding the payment of his fees--a not 
inconsiderable body, if we may judge from the signatory formalities — 
which are the first and most important steps towards the privilege of 
being " recommended.'* On all hands schoolmasters assert that from 
these agents they are frequently supplied with assistants who are unsuita- 
ble, altogether unfit for their work, or morally obj ectionable. Some masters 
whom we have consulted, go the length of saying that, in their experience, 
this is the rule rather than the exception. And we wonder any man 
can assert in an article intended for schoolmasters, that, in indi- 
vidual cases of this kind, the agent does his best to ensure the mutual 
understanding, sympathy, and co-operation of the head master and 
his assistant, not even neglecting to consider the personal attractions 
of the latter, and the probability of his being able to induce the for- 
mer's " impressionable daughter to an imprudent engagement or an 
ineligible marriage." It is in schools where only one usher is kept, 
we are told, that " this microscopic care and investigation " is considered 
necessary. In larger schools, your agent will take a broad view of the 
" general and individual characteristics of the staff of instructors," and 
will consider it his duty to " secure the greatest breadth and diversity of 
attainment ... the widest difference, without antagonism, of temper 
and disposition ; in short, the greatest variety of qualities and quali- 
fications in combination with the greatest aggregate of teaching 
power.'* 

Thus modestly the agent claims to be useful in supplying schools 
with English masters, but, when we come to dealing in foreign peda- 
gogues, it seems he is absolutely necessary. He is a very Ulysses ; he 
has travelled through many lands, and seen the manners of many peo- 
ples. His experienced eye can at once classify the bearded foreigner 
whom you may suspect too rashly, or trust too simply, as the case may 
be. " The refinement of one country may be as extensive as the re- 
finement of another, but not perfectly coincident" So do not, Mr. 
Pedagogue, allow yourself to be hastily led away by your own pre- 
judice about soap and water, or your own judgment as to Monsieur's 
Parisian accent, or the abihty of his washerwoman. It is the agent 
only who can discriminate your political refugee, your broken-down 
hairdresser, and your real instructor. Here is an awful warning for 
you : — If you do not employ Mr. So-and-So, or Mr. A. B. C, younm 
the risk of having an usher who will turn your schoolroom into a socialist 
propaganda. Good heavens ! In a few months, Rochefort or Felix 
Pyat may be let loose upon the English educational market ! 

Nor is it only knowledge of the world that the agent boasts. 
Though he does not exactly claim to be a literary man himself, he is 
able to " estimate " the learning with which he is brought in contact, 
just in some such way as a publisher is able to judge of the value of a 
manuscript submitted to him, we suppose. We respectfully suggest 
to the various scholastic agents of the metropolis, that their literary 
employes or partners be at once set to work to compose new and 
original forms to be sent to candidates for appointments. In order to 
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write this article, we have procured copies of these documents from 
the principal agents, but have found the perusal of them an easy task, 
seeing that they axe almost word for word the same, copying from each 
other a set of interrogations, which, as was well pointed out in the last 
number of this journal, are singularly unsuitable, and show that the 
framers of them are not able to estimate the learning with which they 
are " brought in contact " — on paper. 

Finally, we are to understand that the agent is equally able to deal 
in governesses, and that in this department too his carefulness and 
experience warrant his customers in being confident of receiving a 
superior and suitable article. This fact is simply stated in a single line, 
and we, too, devote a line to recording it. 

The manner in which this important duty of recommending assist- 
ants to schools is actually performed, we shall now proceed to describe, 
as it has been described to us by every person of our acquaintance who 
has ever made use of one of these agencies. An usher has quarrelled 
with his employer, or grows tired of his situation ; resigns or is dis- 
missed. He gets a cliaracter somehow, perhaps he is bribed with one 
to take himself off peaceably. Some men of this kind have as many 
testimonials as an Indian chief has scalps, and yet do not seem to have 
been appreciated by a single one of their eulogists in any more practical 
way. The assistant betakes himself to the agent ; perhaps, if he is an 
old hand, to two or three agents. The agent desires him to fill up a 
form, in which he is permitted to state the branches of learning pro- 
fessed by him, and to name one or two references, who are consulted, 
however, certainly not in all cases, probably not in many, perhaps not 
in any. But the most important part of this ceremony is the signing of 
a promise to pay the agent in advance, and immediately on a situation 
being accepted (not entered upon) through his introduction, a commission 
of, in most cases, five per cent on the first year's salary agreed on. He 
then becomes recommendable. It is not, we believe, necessary that he 
should present himself at the agent's ; persons residing in the country 
are requested to send a carte de visite. Candidates are advised, how- 
ever, to call at the office frequently, and there in different pens by two 
or three at a time, they are submitted to the inspection of " pnncipals, ' 
who handle their moral and mental muscles, and inquire their price. 
We are not aware whether the agent attends in person to show off the 
points of his cattle ; we have heard that the assistants are treated in a 
way that contrasts strongly with the obsequiousness shown to "prin- 
cipals." Candidates who cannot attend at the office, have sent them a 
list of gentlemen who require assistants, and to whom they may write if 
they please. The carefulness of the agent in bringing together suitable 
coadjutors is denied by many schoolmasters, who assert that candidates 
by no means answering the description of their requirements are con- 
stantly referred to them. The principal and the assistant, once intro- 
duced, make their own bargain, the only further appearance of the 
agent being to claim, peremptorily and immediately, five per cent, of a 
year's salary, which has not yet been received, and which, perhaps- 
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probably in the case of some schools — ^never will be wholly received. If 
the assistant is not prepared with ready money, the philanthropic Shy- 
lock makes him sign an order on his employer in fosse for the whole 
sum, with five per cent, interest thereon. This seems to be the extent 
of the agent's cares in most cases. Occasionally, he tells us, some 
master, who is unable to come to town, trusts him to engage an usher, 
or a staff of them ; such a schoolmaster must surely be remarkably 
incapable and remarkably credulous. 

Here is to our eyes the worst feature of the agency system. This 
apparently ample fee of five per cent, is entirely paid by the assistant, 
the poorer and more helpless of the two parties thus introduced. This 
high-minded agent, this benefactor of the cause of education and of 
humanity, does not demand a single farthing of remimeration from the 
comparatively rich principal. This remarkable fact is not touched on 
in the apology which we have had in view, and for good reasons. 
Putting aside all the cant of fine intentions, let us say bluntly that the 
agent makes a living out of the necessities of a badly paid and badly 
treated class of men, and that his office would not remain open for a 
day if he did not bribe the principals by offering it to them as a means 
of engaging masters without trouble or expense on their part. This 
alone would show that the agent's is not a philanthropic mission, but, in 
the worst sense of an abused adjective, a mere commercial undertaking 
of no very elevated but — it can easily be imagined — of a rather profit- 
able nature. The fact is, your agent has only to get an office, a ledger, 
and an ink bottle, and advertise till clients appear, and he is on the 
road to an easy fortune. It is] but the first step which counts in this 
business. The principals come to him to take their pick of his herd 
without charge ; and wherever the principals go, there are the assistants 
obliged to gather together. 

It is urged that this system is useful, at all events. No doubt it has 
come to be so exceedingly useful in one sense that it will be hard for 
teachers to shake off its yokej but why did it ever become necessary? 
Look at the matter shortly. A teacher applies to an agent, describes 
his qualifications as he pleases, is entered on the books of the office, 
receives notice of some half-dozen vacancies, writes some dozen letters 
to the addresses mentioned, pays several calls, kicks his heels occasion- 
ally at the agency office for two or three hours, finally concludes an 
engagement at a salary of say £60, and at once has to hand over £^ 
to the agent who has done him such important services. This would 
strike anyone as a not very enviable way of gaining money, and when 
the agent attempts to make out a highly moral and intellectual character 
for such business, one feels inclined to use strong and unpleasant 
language. 

The fact is that an agent does nothing which could not be done by 
the ordinary course of advertisement in the newspapers, unless we 
except the " facilities " which he gives for interviews, but which might 
just as well, and less expensively, be given by any house of public 
entertainment. It is complained that advertisements in the general 
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papers do not " take." And here we are compelled to complain of the 
scanty encouragement given to professional journals such as our own, 
which is willing to act as an " intermediary ** for the transaction of all 
business done at agency offices without any other charge than the price 
of the advertisement. Or, if our readers obstinately prefer the public 
market system of the offices, we advise them to pen themselves for 
inspection at the agency conducted by the College of Preceptors, where 
they are more likely to find favourable auction than at the hands of 
private speculators who live by the necessities and disunion of the 
educational profession. 

Agencies flourish on this profession, but are not confined to it. 
There are clerical and medical agencies also. These, however, are not 
so prosperous, and are scarcely even recognized by the professions to 
which they claim to minister. Why ? Because a surgeon must have a 
skilful hand and a good manner ; a clergyman must be a gentleman, or 
at least a Christian. Here personal qualities are absolutely requisite, 
and these cannot be vouched for by the agent. But should not school- 
masters, above members of all other professions, be Christians and 
gentlemen, and wise and skilful, seeing that on them it depends mainly 
whether the next generation shall grow up with these qualities or not? 
This is a new idea that has lately obtained credit with some thinkers, 
and when it has been more widely spread we shall hear no more of 
agencies which undertake to hire out teachers in much the same way as 
they would do footmen. 



On the Unsuitableness of Euclid as a Text-book of Geometry. By the 
Rev. Joshua Jones, D.C.L. Longmans (46 pp). 

I ,Gutta cavat lapidem, non vi, sed ssepe cadendo. 

" QuiETA non movere " is not the motto of educationalists at the present 
time any more than it is of our leading statesmen and thinkers. For 
some twenty centuries Euclid's Elements* have been looked upon as a 
quasi-sacred book, and have maintained, in this country at least, an 
almost unchallenged position to the present date. For some little time, 
however, the air has resounded with reiterated attacks on the old, time- 
honoured book, and even now its prestige seems to be on the wane. 
An " Athenaeum " reviewer (No. 2,150, Jan. 9, 1869), writes, "There 
has been much want of geometrical dissent, ^nd it seems likely that there 
will be enough of it. Heretics never come alone, and so much the 
better. After a score of attempts to overthrow Euclid, we shall have a 

• There is a short review' of Bretschneider*s "Die Geometrie und der Geometer vor 
Euklides " (i8o pp.] in " Natqre," No. 77, April 20, 1871, in which is pointed out what of 
Geometry the Greets derived from the Egyptians. 
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chance of a good attempt to amend the " Elements." Hitherto, editors 
of Euclid have been afraid to offer too much violence to the idol. Some 
fear publishers, some fear schoolmasters, some fear themselves. The 
fears will abate when it becomes manifest that the notion of an amended 
Euclid has become an idea of the age. And this idea we look to the 
opponents to fix in the public mind." 

The earliest agitator of any consequence is probably Borellius, 
who, in his " Euclides Restitutus " (1658) expresses the sentiments of 
modem agitators fairly enough in the following words : " Semper odi 
atque irrisi vulgarem illam sententiam, qud praeclara hominum ingenia 
a novis rerum mirandarum inventionibus arcentur ; praeconceptam 
videlicet illam opinionem, quod prisci tantum magistri nati sint arca- 
norum naturae inspectores atque interpretes. Sapientiamque universam 
jure sibi debitam hauserint, neque aliquid praeterea detegendum, sive 
melius aut facilius explicandum posteris relictum sit : caeteraque homi- 
num multitude inter discipulos reponi debeat, cui non liceat oculos 
aut mentem e libris majorum amovere. Non tamen is sum, qui prae- 
ceptoribus debitos honores denegandos esse existimem. Utrumque 
vitium fugiendum est ; ingratitudinis nimirum et ignorantiae." 

This work of Borellius Barrow styles as " librum perelegantem et 
perutilem.'* See his Lect. viii., p. 148 (1664) ; and also Lect. viii., p. 314 
(1666.)* Barrow is bolder in the expression of his views in these 
lectiones than he is in his Euclid,t for in this latter work, though he 
commends Tacquet'sJ well-known FJementa, yet he reproduces Euclid 
with the mere use of symbols and shorter demonstrations. Two other 
works which appeared about this date are worthy of perusal, those of 
De Chales and Pardies.§ There is added to each proposition in the 
former work a brief account of some use that is made of it in other 
parts of mathematics. He proves, Euc. i. 5, by the application of one 
triangle to another, for "I was unwilling to make use of Euclid's 
demonstration, because, being very difficult, it might discourage begin- 
ners.*' He omits i. 7, and proves i. 8 otherwise than Euclid does. 
Parallel straight lines are those that have equal perpendiculars. The 
"Euclides Reformatus" of Marchettis (1709) does not depart much 
from the order and method of Euclid. 

I pass on now to the year 1752, when there came out " Geometry 
Made Easy ; or, a New Methodical Explanation of the Elements of 
Geometry," by John Lodge Cowley. In the preface (p. vi.) in answer 
to the objection which might be taken to the increasing the number of 
books on Geometry, the author replies : " In my own experience the 
knowledge of geometry hath, by the following method, been easily 
attained by those to whom Euclid's proved very difficult, and this, in the 

• Mathematicae Lectiones, printed in 1684, very scarce. 

t Euclides Elementorum, libri xv., breviter demonstrati operd, Is. Barrow, Camb., 
1655. 

X A. Tacqtiet, born 1612, died 1660. Cf. " Life of Ambrose Bonwicke," by J. E. B. 
Mayor, pp. 192-3. For De Chales see the same work, p, 198. 

§ Pardies says, " La lecture d'Euclide, difficile et ennuyeuse." 
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judgment of the impartial reader, will no doubt sufficiently justify me in 
this attempt** This work was quickly succeeded by Emerson's 
" Elements/* who writes : " We are not to suppose that in these ancient 

times this science was anything near the perfection it is now in 

It cannot be denied that Euclid's Elements abound with a great many 
trifling propositions, which are of no other use but to demonstrate, in 
his way, the propositions that follow after. But they are disposed in no 
proper order or method; for he frequently treats of different subjects 
promiscuously together in the same place, without any regard to the nature 
of things or their connection with one another, and as often has the 
same subject to consider in different places, which can breed nothing 
but confusion. But there are likewise a great many propositions in the 
present system of geometry which these ancient geometricians knew 
nothing of, and which are equally useful with those of Euclid* (preface, 
p. v.). He follows up with remarks on the " Reductio ad absurdum ** 
argument in geometry, and convertible propositions. 

I come next to a work which appears to me well worthy of careful 
perusal. The author's views will be seen from the following ex- 
tract : — 

" I cannot be of opinion that the manner in which Euclid has compiled 
his elements, is the best that can possibly be, because Euclid lived two 
thousand years ago. *Tis not to be imagined that the Mathematical 
Sciences were at their ne plus ultra in his days, for it is notorious they 
were not; then why should the Elements of Geometry? I am not 
so wedded to antiquity as to think the ancients were infallible ; nor do 
I think that all Euclid's definitions are necessary, or that he has 
omitted none that are so : Such, therefore, as I presume to think 
useless, I have rejected, and have supplied their places with others, which 
I think more necessary to be defined." + 

The peculiar feature about the next testimony I cite is that the 
witness writes from Cambridge, a quarter which has been and still seems 
to be strongly conservative on this question. In the year 18 19, 
Mr. Cresswell,J Fellow of Trinity College, writes " it is not enough to 
point out some faults in the compilation of Euclid, for this is common to 
all human performances, and its want of absolute perfection has not 
escaped the notice either of ancient or of modem commentators. But 
the question really is, whether it be so faulty as to justify an attempt which 
aims at the new modelling almost the whole system of Elementary Geo- 

. * Elements of Geometry, in which the principal propositions of Euclid, Archimedes, 
and others are demonstrated in the most easy manner, to which is added a collection of 
usefid Geometrical problems. By W. Emerson. London : 1763. 

t The New Royal Road to Geometry and Familiar Introduction to the Mathematics : 
Part I, Elements of Geometry Abridged, containing the whole substance of Euclid's first 
six, the nth and 12th books ; with many other useful and valuable theorems, treated in the 
most brief, easy, and intelligent manner, being an attempt to render the knowledge, &c. 
Part II. Practical Geometry, by T. Malton, Senior (2d ed., 1793). ^7 attention was 
drawn to this work by the Editor. 

X A Treatise on Geometry, containing the first six books of Euclid's Elements, metho- 
dically arranged and concisely demonstrated, together with the Elements of Solid Geometry, 
by D. Cre&well, M JV. 1819. 
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metry." He then proceeds to point out the ^'principal objections, which 
may be urged against the accuracy of Euclid's Elements ; acknowledging 
at the same time, with the rest of the literary world, many well-known 
claims to high merit in that book, and leaving it entirely to the reader's 
judgment to determine whether something still better might not be pro- 
duced in the present day " (p. 2). He considers six main objections, 
the first four of which will be considered hereafter ; his fifth and sixth 
objections are that the Elements are " not perfectly well adapted to the 
present advanced state of mathematical learning (p. xiv), and the 
materials not judiciously arranged (p. xv). The former objection might 
be removed by corrections and additions : and an edition of the Elements, 
containing a more faithful English translation than has hitherto been 
given, and exhibiting such emendations as appear to be necessary, always 
apart from the body of the work itself, would undoubtedly be a valuable 
accession to our general stock of mathematical books. But the last fault, 
if it really exist, cannot be cured without taking to pieces, as it were, 
the whole fabric of Euclid's geometry and rebuilding it after another 
model." 

It is amply clear, I think, that if the agitation has been fitfully 
carried on, it has been persistently carried on also, and now it has 
attained such a height (vires acquirit eundo) that it cannot any longer 
be disregarded. 

Ample evidence of the interest taken in the subject is before the 
world in the quick succession of text-books since the year 1867. These 
all more or less take modem views of the science being fashioned on the 
model first put forth in Legendre's Elements (1744) and followed in 
great part by succeeding French writers. To this work must be 
attributed the first weakening of the strong influence Euclid had 
hitherto exercised over the geometrical world; its methods far less 
cumbrous and more concise introduced the learner sooner to higher 
branches of the mathematical course. But it is not necessary to go 
further into the matter of continental views of the subject under treat- 
ment Euclid has long been abandoned in France and Germany, and 
also in America.* All persons at all interested in the question are 
familiar with Mr. Arnold's Report on Education in France, and the 
views of this last named writer and of others, as given in the Report of 
the Schools Inquiry Commission,t 1868, vol. vi. 

Few men have done better service in ventilating the whole subject 
than the author of the able pamphlet under consideration. This work 
contains a fair account of the agitation up to the present time, and here 
it is fitting to remark that he holds the opinion shared in by the majority 
of the agitators, that though objection is taken to the use of Euclid as 
" an Elementary exposition of the science," it is highly valuable as 
a treatise on Geometry. Further no modern book can make " the philo- 
sophical speculations of ancient and modern times intelligible to us as 

* Athenaeum, 2125, July i8, 1868. 

+ The views of Playfair, Lardner, Leslie, and others are given in a lecture by 
Mr. Hugo Reid (printed in the " Educational Times," for December, 1870). 
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a knowledge of the ancient geometry does " (Whewell " On a Liberal 
Education," pp. 30, 31 ; 1845). 

Dr. Jones states a few preliminary objections to the retention of 
Euclid on the ground of — (i.) its abandonment in other countries ; (ii.) 
its antiquity — Geometry has shared in the progress made by other 
branches of science ; (iii.) its probably never having been intended for an 
Elementary work. (Smith's Dictionary. " Eucleides," p. 68.) 

Not content with the statement of these objections which appear to 
be valid, he proceeds to the discussion of what he considers to be four 
main faults under the following heads — (i.) Phraseology ; (ii.) Method ; 
(iii.) Matter ; (iv.) Particular Doctrines. 

(i.) Euclid is verbose. This is an objection urged by Beddoes,* 
Playfair,t and many subsequent writers till quite recently Lund in his 
"Commercial Euclid" (1869) says, "Students are deterred from 
venturing on it at all by the diffuse and somewhat repulsive form in which 
Euclid presents it (Geometry) to them ;" and Montucci % writes, " Mais 
le veritable inconvenient, que nous n'h^sitons pas k signaler comme 
colossal, c'est la longueur demesur^e des demonstrations " (p. 118); his 
language is stiff and formal, and here he refers to the very able paper by 
Mr. J. M. Wilson, on " Euclid as a Text-book of Elementary Geometry. "|| 
It is to this paper that we most probably owe the revival of the agitation ; 
the "Athenaeum" reviewer (No. 2125) thus remarks upon it, "He 
stated his views with talent, method, and judgment, and impressed those 
who heard him with the conviction that his cause would not suffer in his 
hands from anything but organic and incurable disorder." Mr. Wilson's 
words are, "The geometrical facts are generally simple, but are dis- 
guised and overlaid by the formality of the diction, which to most boys 
is barely intelligible. It is long before most boys succeed in detecting 
the geometry beneath the strange phraseology;" the nomenclature is 
antiquated and often infelicitous, and does not meet the requirements of 
our present advanced stage of Geometrical knowledge. 

(ii.) The remarks under this head are very good. One bears upon 
the rejection of hypothetical constructions, the more frequent use of which 
is insisted upon by Dr. Hirst in his preface to Wright's Plane Geometry, 
by Mr. Wilson, and most modern writers ; the almost total neglect of the 
method of superposition (this method is employed by some of the early 
reformers in the case of Euc. I., 5, etc.) ; the exclusion of arithmetical con- 
siderations and processes (see also Mr. Morell's remarks in last number 
of the " Quarterly Journal ;") the absence of all explanation why any par- 
ticular course is adopted, and the absence of any proper classification (com- 
pare reference to Cresswell above). 

(iii.) Here copious reference is made to the many objections made by 
Euclid's warmest supporter, as given in the " Companion to the British 
Almanac" (1849), which have formed for many editors quite a store- 

• Observations on the Nature of Demonstrative Evidence (1793). 
f Geometry (1795). 

X De I'enseignement secondaire en Angleterre, 1868. 

II priginally read before the London Mathematical Society, and subsequently printed 
in the •' Educational Times," for September, 1868. 
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house of notes. A formidable list is next given of the superfluous pro- 
positions. On this head, reference may also be made to a paper " On 
Euclid as a Schoolbook, and on teaching Elementary Mathematics/* by 
Mr. Hugo Reid, read at the College of Preceptors (see above^. This 
paper, though a short one, touches upon many of Dr. Jones* pomts, and 
takes much the same view of the question. On the other hand, our 
author instances many important omissions^ closing this head with an 
enumeration of the propositions whose proofs may be considerably sim- 
plified. The fourth objection, referred to above, in the account of 
Cresswell's work (p. 13), may be consulted here. 

(iv.) This division treats of Euclid's views on (i.) ^;/^/<?^, particularly 
with reference to the unfortunate restriction in the definition, in conse- 
quence of which Euclid ignores the idea of two right angles making one 
angle, or of an angle being greater than two right angles (cf. Cresswell's 
first objection). (2) Parallels^ 2Si^ (3) Proportion, These two branches 
were very early attacked, and the treatise, " Euclides ab omni naevo 
vindicatus," by Hieronymus Saccherius {1733) may be instanced, which 
is entirely taken up with the treatment of these two faults (naevi). This 
is confessedly a difficult point, and is hardly likely to be easily settled. 
Dr. Jones has good and pertinent remarks on the latter head. 
b: Thus far (half way through the pamphlet) our author has been treat- 
ing of the theoretical objections to the elements ; he comes now to the 
practical side of the question, and this is a very important portion of the 
work. The consensus on the first head — the amount of discouragement 
which beginners feelin their study of Euclid — is almost universal amongst 
mathematical teachers. 

Now'and again a gentleman may, by his ability and enthusiasm, be 
able to create a contrary feeling in boys* minds (see the very interesting 
" Narrative Essay on a Liberal Education,*' by the Rev. S. Hawtrey, of 
Eton, 1868), but the experience, I feel certain, of the generality — not all, 
surely, incapable — tends the other way. Mr. Wilson's testimony, in his 
Essay on "Teaching Natural Science in Schools'* (note, p. 268), is 
very strong; "extreme repulsiveness of Euclid to almost any boy** 
(cf. Hawtrey, p. 33). To the same purport, Mr. Wilson writes in tfie 
"Athenaeum," No. 2129 (Aug. 15, 1868). Dr. Sylvester, in his address 
to the Mathematical and Physical Section of the British Association 
(1869), says, "The early study of Euclid made me a hater of Geo- 
metry.** That such a result is much to be deplored, all will admit: 
how to prevent this disgust arising, is the problem which occupies the 
thoughts of mathematical teachers at the present time. Mr. Wilson, in 
the Essay cited above, hopes " that before long the teaching of practical 
Geometry will precede the teaching of the science of Geometry.' 
Malton, referred to previously, says, "Accustoming boys early to 
handle and use compasses and other drawing utensils, in delineating 
the diagrams, as they proceed, will make it an entertainment to them 
of great utility, rather than a perplexing study, and make them more 
readily perceive the demonstration, which, under a proper tutor, they 
would soon have a relish for, and then they would proceed with plea- 
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sure ; besides, it is an introduction to drawing " (p. 3). Cresswell 
(p. 20) also has some few remarks favourable to practical Geometry. 
To the same effect does Dr. Whewell write in his " Liberal Education *' 
(p. 161): "I am persuaded, that if boys at classical schools were all 
exercised in arithmetic and mensuration, with the use of logarithmic 
tables, they would find this a more congenial employment than going 
over the proofs of Geometrical propositions, and would come to the 
university prepared to pursue their mathematical studies with elasticity 
and intelligence, instead of finding in them, as they so often do now, a 
weary and obscure task, which they engage in only as a necessary con- 
dition of some other object, and which produces little effect in that 
education of the reason which is its proper end." If we do teach our 
junior classes Geometry, it seems to me that, to expect them to com- 
mence this subject (as at present put before us in Euclid, or any of the 
modern works) and the elements of algebra contemporaneously, is 
hardly fair. The labour required for the attainment of the most elemen- 
tary notions of the one subject, so far as my experience goes, is out of 
all proportion to the moderate difficulty presented in the acquirement of 
the elementary rules of the other. Hence I am heartily disposed to 
favour the views of the above-cited writers, and would desire that young 
pupils should be made tolerably familiar with the ordinary properties of 
geometrical figures by some such means as those referred to. 

To return — the Doctor objects that in the majority of cases boys who 
have learned Euclid have not leamed geometry from it, />., they cannot 
turn this knowledge to account in the production of original work, as the 
solution of geometrical deductions. " En un mot, il ne comprend pas 
Tesprit de la science, il n*en saisit que la cote' purement materiel," 
Montucci, p. 120 ; cf also Wilson's testimony, "Ed. Times,*' p. 127, and 
his "Geometry," p. x. The author well remarks the "true test of 
mathematical knowledge is the ability to apply it to original ques- 
tions,*' (p. 29). " The mastering of the text of Euclid takes up so much 
of the time that can fairly be allotted to geometry," for the form of the 
book " naturally leads both master and pupil to the idea that the great 
thing required is to ' get up * accurately and ' say ' the propositions." 
This point is well put forth, and it is insisted on as a prime objection 
that the multiplicity of subjects now-a-days taught in schools makes 
it absolutely necessary to economise time. The 'Athenaeum' reviewer 
(No. 2125) says, " It must be granted that some of his defects have 
powerfully aided in introducing a routine of saying propositions without 
any attention to the meaning." 

The testimony of M. Montucci (p. 119) is to the same effect : "Les 
propositions d' Euclide s'apprenaient autrefois par cceur sur toute Udtendue 
de la Grande Bretagne." 

The objection that Euclid "supplies an admirable mental disciphne, 
and in particular trains the mind to close, accurate, and consecutive 
reasoning," is met by a counter-statement, and an appeal is made to results 
on the Continent and in America in confirmation of its truth. " The 
wider knowledge of the subject, — and the consequent greater insight into 
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geometrical truth, and enlarged acquaintance with exact reasoning in 
different forms, — which would be acquired from a modem text-book, 
must to some extent involve a proportionately more extensive discipline 
of the reason, and a corresponding augmentation of its power " (p. 34). 
But it is not my intention to follow our author further on this head : his 
remarks from this point to p. 38 are well worthy of being read and 
digested. 

J^ Here is the summing up. " It cannot be allowed, as some assert, that 
all the alleged defects can be easily remedied ; some of them certainly 
are fundamental, and strike at the very root of the science. Nor can it 
be acknowledged that the merits of the book are such as to countervail 
all its faults ; until at least it can be shown that no system of expounding 
the elements of geometry less defective, and equally or more meritorious, 
is possible. Until this be done, we are bound to believe that Euclid 
keeps its ground from force of custom, — in short from prejudice, — and 
nothing more."* 

We have thus got to a position which enables us to see the present 
condition of the question. The "Athenaeum" reviewer (No. 2125) writes, 
" We hold by Euclid until we get a better book, and no longer. The 
Elements swarm with faults: here an omission, there a redundancy; here 
an obscurity, there an overlaboured clearness ; here a logical superfluity, 
there an illogical shortcoming. We could imagine a work which should 
be all but perfection, and founded upon Euclid." Alas ! the hand that 
penned these lines now lies cold and will never accomplish this task, one 
which he was perhaps the most competent to undertake : the reviewer 
has gone, if not plenus dierum yet plenus honorum, to that bourne 
" unde negant redire quenquam." 

Thus the forces are marshalled facing each other : from the Anti- 
Euclidean camp are constantly being sent forth works, none of which, 
perhaps, will ever take the place of the old geometer's work (possibly a 
monumentum«re perennius) but will prepare the way for some geometrical 
text-book of the future. It would be well that the preliminaries of such 
a work should be thoroughly agreed upon by mathematicians, hence it 
is, I think, a good proposal that was recently brought under the considera- 
tion of the Association for the Improvement of Geometrical Teaching, 
by Mr. Wilson, and which ultimately took the form of a resolution that 
a syllabus should be dra^vn up and submitted to the criticism, first of the 
members of the Association, and then of the highest mathematical autho- 
rities in England. 

In any case we should in this way, it is to be hoped, arrive at greater 
uniformity in the treatises which by their almost daily appearance threaten 
to overwhelm us by their numbers. 

In reply to the statement that none of the proposed substitutes are 
satisfactory, Dr. Jones very fairly remarks that " this is very probable, 
as our geometrical teachers have been trained in Euclid, and have as 
yet had no experience in teaching any other book." Indicating what 
he deems to be the requirements of a good text book, he states the two 
following advantages as likely to accrue from the use of a modem text 

* See Ci^sswell's Preface. 
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book : (i) the study of Geometry could be commenced at a much 
earlier age, and (2) a larger knowledge of Geometry would be acquired. 
Then welcome to the question, Why continue to use a book which 
you deem faulty? He very properly replies, Mathematical teachers 
cannot help themselves. Nearly all, if not quite all, examining bodies 
retain Euclid alone, and, so long as such a statement as the following is 
true, teachers who wish to pass their pupils, must in a measure yield to 
the pressure on this point. In a Woolwich Entrance Examination 
Report (1868), I find, "If a candidate can produce correctly the text of 
Euclidy and work accurately calculations by methods which all the com- 
mon books teach, without any original mathematical power or inveni?on 
being required from him, he could gain, as I estimate, 530 marks from 
my questions " (on one paper). 

The most important action in this matter could be taken by the 
universities. Let the lists be thrown open to all text books, as in other 
subjects, or at any rate do away with the restriction to one book, and 
let candidates be requested to mention the text-book they follow — a 
plan recently adopted by the London University examiners. If this 
course would entail too much work upon the examiners, let the option 
be'^confined to three or four approved text books. This is the course, if 
I mistake not, first advocated by Mr. Wilson in his Geometry, and now 
again pressed upon the notice of the universities by Dr. Jones. The 
recent meeting of headmasters of the leading public schools, held at 
Sherborne, in December last, also adopted a resolution to the same 
effect (see Report of the Association, p. 13). Much may be expected 
from the committee appointed by the British Association in 1869, to 
report upon this and kindred subjects in the present year; possibly 
more may be done for the very elementary teaching by the Association 
for the Improvement of Geometrical Teaching * before referred to, as 
this Association, as at present constituted, consists of gentlemen who 
have for the most part been actually employed for years in teaching 
Geometry to young boys in schools. 

It is to be hoped that the association will succeed in drawing up 
such a text book as shall commend itself to the majority of teachers, 
and be recognized by the universities. If it succeed in its endeavours 
to this extent only, it will not have been constituted in vain, and will 
earn the gratitude of all engaged in teaching Geometry in our schools. 
The whole subject has been, and will continue to be, ventilated, and 
seems, firom the present aspect of things, likely to be settled on a satis- 
factory basis at no far distant date. Few of the combatants will deserve 
more commendation for their services than Mr. Wilson t and our 
author. 

I have thus endeavoured to give a rhumiy imperfect as it is, of 
Dr. Jones' able and philosophical pamphlet, trusting that I have so laid 
open its contents as to commend it to all geometers, Euclideans, 01 
anti-Euclideans, or neutrals, who may cast their eyes upon these 

• See the objects of this Association, stated in the last number of the Journal (p. 330]. 
t This gentleman has also published a lecture on " Mathematical Teaching, especially 
of Geometry," which I have not seen. 

VOL. II. 23 
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remarks, and lead them, in the event of their not already being pos- 
sessors of it, to a speedy and careful perusal of its pages. 

In my preliminary remarks, I have endeavoured to give only such 
matter as is not presented in tiie work under review, or in Mr. Reid's 
lecture. Before bringing this present paper to a close, I would wish to 
draw the attention of readers to the statements made in Dr. Hirst's 
Presidential Address.* 

He remarks (p. 9) : " Now, in justice, it must be admitted that in 
France some of the most competent authorities complain as bitterly of 
the state of geometrical teaching there, as we do of ours here." Then 
(p. 10), "We may conclude, therefore, that although, thanks to Legen- 
dre, the greater liberty they have acquired in France has led to many 
beneficial results, still Frenchmen complain of the want of thoroughness 
in their text books, and they consider that Euclid has been departed 
from, in spirit, too much." Similar testimony, too, does he bring for- 
ward as to the state of matters in Italy. In consequence of the number 
of bad text-books, Euclid, pure and simple, has been recommended for 
adoption in the classical schools, by Profs. Cremona t and Battaglini. 

In the face of testimony such as this, surely the two forces can 
yield each somewhat to the other j at any rate, as Dr. Hirst suggests, it 
would be well " to discourage the too hasty publication of geometrical 
treatises in England, to insist upon the subordination of mere individual 
predilections, and to represent the dangers attending the treatment of 
fundamental and really important parts of the subject without that long 
and careful consideration which centuries have proved to be needful.'* 

R. Tucker, M.A. 




SHORT ESSAYS ON POPULAR NOTIONS OF EDUCATION. 

VI. — CRAMMING. 

BEFORE we begin to speak of this great subject let us be allowed, 
after our custom, to say a few words about other things, and 
about our own former essays. 
It might well have been — it probably was — anticipated by 
those who do not hold popular notions, that when natural science should 
have gained its great victory over classics and mathematics — ^when grubs, 
and gases, and galvanism had taken the place of thought, and language, 
and measure, and number, it might happen after all that much the same 
objection would be made by indignant parents and democratic town- 
councillors and " viewy " philosophers and crochety statesmen to the 
new subjects as to the old. In fact that, whereas the new subjects in 
question were probably advocated on two grounds,-— first, that they were 

• First Annual Report of the A. I. G. T. 

t Prof. Cremona, however, admits the "Elements" to be faulty, and has translated 
Baltzer's work for use in the higher scientific schools (p. 11). Cf. Giomale di Matematiche, 
Feb., 1869, a letter from Profs. Brioschi and Cremona to the editor, translated in the 
"Nouvelles Annales,' Juin, 1869, pp. 278— 283. In the Giomale for Nov. — Dec, 1868, 
is a translation of Mr. Wilson's paper, and also of Dr. Hirst's Preface to Wright's Geo- 
metry. 
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more useful than the old, and better worth learning ; secondly, that 
boys had a natural liking for and an unlimited power of learning botany 
and chemistry, and a natural dislike for and a great aptitude for not 
learning, or for forgetting, languages and mathematics, — it would soon 
be found, if the experiment were tried, that it would be just as possible 
to fail in learning physical science as to fail in learning Latin grammar, 
just as easy to forget one*s chemistry as to forget one's Greek, and more- 
over that, for practical purposes, the one was just about as useful — or 
useless — as the other. This, we say, might have been anticipated, — in 
fact, we are not sure that we have not suggested something of the kind 
ourselves. But at any rate, expected or not, it is coming to pass. 
Chemistry has met with its Nemesis almost before it has had time to 
enjoy its victory. A parent writes to the Times (or possibly it may 
have been some other newspaper) complaining that his son, who went to 
the best possible school, has not been taught English grammar, which 
he requires for an examination which he has to go in for, but has learned 
some chemical formulae, which he will soon forget, and some experiments, 
whose only use is to damage the domestic carpet. 

Is this one of those straws which show which way the wind blows ? 
Even if it is, it must not be made too much of It does not, for instance, 
amount to a reaction in favour of the humanities. Even the most 
advanced innovators would probably have allowed that some slight 
knowledge of English was desirable, though their notions of English 
grammar might not have been exactly those of the examiners who set 
papers for England's future solicitors. In fact English would have been 
reckoned along with chemistry and botany, as one of the things destined 
to replace thought and speech as hitherto taught. But it is something 
that anyone should dare to speak with disrespect of chemistry. It is a 
thing which must have required some boldness. We do not mean to say 
that we agree in that sentiment of disrespect. The readers of the journal 
will not accuse us of undervaluing that science. But if any-one does, 
let him rejoice. It is going the way of other things. It is even be- 
coming as one of them — as Latin or Greek, as algebra and geometry. 

But there is more to be said about the letter we have mentioned, and 
which we hope some of our readers have seen, for we do not remember 
it so clearly as we could wish. Does it not indicate a reaction of another 
sort? Has it not been a somewhat prevalent popular notion that 
" cramming " for examinations is a bad thing, — that education is some- 
thing ethereal and transcendental, quite above and beyond any mere 
getting up some particular subject for some special purpose ? If there 
has been any feeling of the sort — ^we do not say that there has or has not 
— but if there has it may be worth noticing that the witer of this letter, 
at any rate, considers the passing of an examination sb important as to 
be indignant that his son should not have been so prepared, even at 
school, as to be able to pass it. At least he does not appear to con- 
sider, as perhaps some would do, the existence of the examination itself 
as an evil or a grievance. His complaint is that his son has learnt 
nothing which will be of use to him in his profession. 

Now the general subject of examinations and popular notions about 
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them we may possibly speak of at some other time. For the present 
we shall say a very few words about " cramming," and perhaps may 
extend even this subject into a future essay. 

We suppose there is some popular prejudice against cramming, what- 
ever the British public means by the word. Perhaps it is not quite sure 
what it does mean by it ; but to call a man a crammer is not intended 
as a compliment. It maybe meant simply to insult; it may express 
some real though vague opinion that the teacher to whom it is applied 
is, somehow or other, guilty of some injurious or illegitimate method of 
teaching. We have been asked whether " that cramming was fair." We 
do not know what the questioner meant, but whether fair or not, it is 
probably considered as wrong or bad in some way or other. 

Now what we have to do is, first to make out some kind of definition 
of the term as may meet the views of those who have any views on the 
subject; secondly, to suggest — we never attempt more than this — some 
considerations as to its badness or goodness, — as to whether it deserves, 
or does not deserve the bad name which it seems to have. And we 
confess that in so doing we may be casting doubts not merely upon 
" popular " notions, but upon the opinions and feelings -of men who 
really are competent to form opinions on such matters, and whose feel- 
ings with regard to them cannot be without weight, though they may 
be exaggerated or one-sided. In our former remarks on "popular 
notions" we have probably had all, or nearly all, teachers with us. 
Here we shall run the risk of offending some of our friends. But we 
may still hope to meet with toleration from our readers, and perhaps to 
suggest something which they may think worth considering. 

We will suppose then, that cramming is regarded as a process by which 
a certain amount of knowledge is put into the pupiFs mind, to be repro- 
duced when wanted in the form in which it was put in, without ever having 
become assimilated, or afforded any mental nourishment. That it is 
looked upon as being not teaching, but merely a device to supply the 
want of teaching — as being a process by which the pupil learns nothing, 
but is enabled by a sort of legerdemain on the part of the "crammer" to 
gain some of the outward and mechanical results of learning without the 
time or trouble necessary for really learning anything. The crammer — 
it may be thought — tells his pupil what to say or write in answer to certain 
questions, but does not teach him anything as to the subject of those 
questions, nor perhaps even enable him to understand what the subjects 
really mean. He gives, not merely nothing which can be called educatiofty 
but scarcely even anything which can properly be reckoned instruction. 
He does not want him to think, or reason, or understand. He does not 
train or develope his mental powers. He does not appeal to his intelli- 
gence. He considers intelligence as an impertinence. He does not 
want his pupil to understand, but to answer. He does want him to 
remember — but only till the purpose is answered and it- is safe to forget. 
If he has any faith at all in the good of mental cultivation as distinct from 
the mere getting up of a set of facts and formulae, he at least does not look 
upon it as any part of his own duty. He hardly aims at producing even 
a false appearance of knowledge — much less does he think of leading to 
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any real knowledge. All he cares for is that his pupil shall be so far able 
to stand examination that it shall be difficult for an examiner to make out 
a case for plucking him. 

Now we shall not assert that there is absolutely no ground whatever for 
the belief that this kind of cramming exists, and that it is a bad thing, or 
at best, not of much use. It is quite possible that there may be some of 
it More than possible, that if there is, it is useless or mischievous. Very 
likely facts and formulae are too much taught, principles and reasons too 
little. Very likely memory may be too much exercised, thought not enough. 
But after all, if no more than this be granted, the view we have stated above 
will still be no more than a " half-truth,** though we would not go so far as 
to press a certain parson's opinion of half-truths against the upholders of it. 
Even a popular notion may have some kind of reality at the bottom of it ; 
and if the vie^ stated above is a popular notion, it also may have some 
real, if slight, foundation in fact. What we have now to do, is to see if 
there is not another side to the question, to find out with what restrictions 
and abatements the popular view must be accepted, if it can be accepted 
at all. 

Now one fair question to be asked and answered before " cramming *' 
can be condemned, will be, whether the pupil is in all cases capable of 
anything better. Whether it may not happen to be, if not a very good 
thing in itself, yet the nearest approach to education which would have 
any chance of reaching him at all. Perhaps, indeed, if the use of the 
word is strictly confined to the worst form of it> a mind which is 
capable of nothing better, would be as well let alone altogether. But this 
is scarely possible. Even duffers expect to get some teaching — or their 
parents expect it for them. And cramming itself,^ perhaps, hardly exists 
in that extreme sense of the word in which we have' been taking it. There 
will usually be some slight mixture of a more intelligent and less mechani- 
cal method. And it is quite conceivable that this slight mixture may be 
as much as would do any good under the circumstances. For possibly 
the popular notion about pupils as well as about teachers, may require 
some modification. Is there not an idea prevalent that all pupils are 
intelligent, easily interested, eager for knowledge, and only anxious not to 
be taught mere rubbish, such as language or mathematics — and that it is the 
teacher only who keeps down their natural aspiration for thorough culti- 
vation of their faculties, who represses their noble rage, and freezes the 
genial current of their soul by his bad methods or his unreasonable pre- 
judices? Nowperhaps — ^we do not pretend to decide, but only to suggest — 
the real pupil is not always the same being as the pupil of romance. If 
a schoolboy, he may be hopelessly dull, or as likely, inconveniently 
sharp, in a wrong direction. In either case he may have no mind in 
particular, or his mind may not be developed. It is none the worse for 
him, in the latter case at least, only he should not be treated as having 
an understanding which he really has not. May it not be as well for him, 
for a time at least, to have his memory exercised, and his power of appli- 
cation strengthened, even by a somewhat mechanical style of teaching ? 
For instance, he might not be able to understand philosophical history, 
but will it therefore be of no use to him to learn the names of the English 
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kings, and the order of their succession ? He may not be able to under- 
stand politics — ^he may even have but vague ideas of distance and situa- 
tion — but may he not as well learn the names of the principal European 
countries and their capitals, and even their area in square miles and their 
population ? And teaching this is " cramming," if anything is. 

Or if our pupil is a few years older, he may be a " cad," or a " waster," 
or a mere coxcomb, or a haunter of billiard rooms, or an amateur tailor, 
or one of the many varieties of the genus " duffer." But there may be a 
chance even for him. He too may get some good by a few hours of un- 
congenial work, submitted to of necessity. He may, in a course of cram- 
ming, acquire, however mechanically, a number of facts which he will find 
useful if ever his mind does make its appearance. For if once a fact is 
learned, its meaning and connection with other facts may insensibly sug- 
gest themselves ; and the " cram " may become knowledge unawares ; 
but if the fact has not been learned, if the necessary element of cram has 
been wanting, then even a powerful and original mind will have nothing 
to work upon. Or again, if, as may very likely be the case, our supposed 
pupil is not altogether without intelligence in all subjects, but while he has 
a fair appreciation of some is utterly unable to master others as they ought 
to be mastered. Is there not, at any rate, some excuse for the teacher, 
who, by any system of mechanical learning, or artificial memory — ^by 
" cram," in fact, enables him to get through an examination, which must 
necessarily be instituted to meet the case of a rough average of men, 
without the possibility of regard for individual peculiarities ? 

However perfectly the entrance-examination for any profession may be 
adjusted, it is quite possible that a man may be very well qualified for 
that profession and yet may be obliged to trust to " cram," or something 
very like it, for getting through the examination in some one or two of 
the different subjects. ' It would seem then, that to judge, in any parti- 
cular case, how far "cram " is allowable and desirable, the special circum- 
stances of that case must be taken into account. Even those who set the 
highest value on intelligent education as opposed to mere mechanical 
instruction, need not, one would think, complain, if in any case the educa- 
tion is made as intelligent as the circumstances of that case will allow. 
There is pretty certain to be a large margin left for all the appliances of 
mechanical skill in teaching and in learning the materials of thought, the 
facts, the dates, the fonnulae ; for the artificial aids to memory, for the 
device for shortening and lightening the labour of learning j in a word, 
for the various arts of " cram." 

But we need not confine our defence, such as it is, of cram, to such 
instances as we have supposed above, where either for general reasons 
or for some special purpose, the best has to be made of natural stupidity, 
or of distaste and disinclination for hard work. Even in the case of the 
pupil, or the self-taught student, whose intellect is keen and whose 
powers of application are great, there is still room for the same art of 
teaching, or learning, or remembering. Thus much difference there will 
be between a man who has a mere intelligent appreciation of a subject, 
and a man who has learned it — between a man who has only read, 
thought, reasoned, speculated, about a matter — perhaps has only dipped 
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into it so far as he has liked it, and had, or fancied himself to have, a 
taste for it, and one who has really "ground it up," who has systemati- 
cally and thoroughly made himself master of its facts. The former is 
perhaps as intelligent as the latter — ^he may think that he has cultivated 
his intellect better — he may almost despise the seemingly dry and barren 
accumulation of facts which the other has stored in his memory. But 
nevertheless the man who has learned the facts is the man who really 
knows the subject; the other man, the intelligent man with the cultivated 
understanding and the educated appreciation, does not know it, but only 
amuses himself with it. 

It is the thoroughness and exactness of " cram," so far as it goes, 
which constitute its chief recommendation, and in fact, may almost be 
said to make it indispensable in any teaching or learning worthy of the 
name. It may indeed be possible for great ability or industry to acquire 
some of the results of cram without consciously going through the process 
of it. We do not wish to speak with certainty, but only to suggest — and 
shall certainly not dogmatize on this point— how far this exactness of 
knowledge is attainable, or easily attainable, without conscious and in- 
tentional cramming. At any rate we may assume that there is no harm, 
and may be great good, in the conscious and deliberate process. Any 
man with experience in learning or teaching, who wished himself to learn 
some new subject would be likely enough, at least, not to be content with 
reading and thinking about it, and being able, in a general way, to under- 
stand its bearing, and perceive its connexion with other subjects ; but to 
set about " getting it up " regularly and systematically, to divide it and 
subdivide it, to get its facts and principles into some easily intelligible 
form, and then by some more or less mechanical means to fix them in his 
memory. In short he would "cram*' himself. He might be well 
pleased that his mind should get what improvement it could from the 
study, but he would not be content with this indefinite mental cultivation ; 
but would aim at knowing the facts of his subject, and would use every 
means, however trifling and unscientific, to attain that object. 

It might be going too far to say that " cramming " is the only kind 
of teaching worthy of the name of teaching. But it may at least be 
asked whether " cramming '* is [not more arduous and difficult, whether 
it does not require more skill and ingenuity, if not more genius, on the 
part of the teacher, than the mere vague bringing out of the powers of 
the mind, and general cultivation of the understanding which the 
" popular " view would probably set above it. It would be comparatively 
easy for a teacher to " educate," if education meant only the assisting, in 
an indefinite sort of way, at the development of the pupil's intelligence 
or taste, or reason, or imagination. It is the actual teaching which is the 
real business — the putting a subject in such a form and presenting it 
under such a light that a learner can see it clearly, and apprehend it 
easily, and remember it tenaciously. And this, we suppose, is the 
essence of " cramming." 

Most men, perhaps, who have any reason to wish to know any subject 
at all, may, in some greater or less degree, have felt the want of more 
" cramming " than they have had. Their knowledge perhaps is vague, 
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they have a good general view of a subject, but a very hazy one of its 
particular points and details, they can appreciate it, andjfollow its outlines, 
and understand its positions and relations, but all the time they know 
scarcely anything about it. They have not crammed it up. In George 
Eliot's novel, " The Mill on the Floss," there is a clergyman who (we 
quote, or rather paraphrase, from memory) was supposed to know Latin 
generally, but his knowledge of any particular Latin is very doubtful. 
Now if he had ever been " crammed " he might indeed have known 
very little of Latin generally, but his knowledge of some particular Latin 
would, so far as it went, have been beyond all question. He might not 
have learned it as a philologer, or even as a Cambridge classical honour 
man has learned it, but he would have known what he had learned very 
thoroughly. 

If it be possible, then, that there is any faint shade of humbug in the 
notion of developing the intellect and bringing out the faculties of the 
mind, if these or similar phrases can by any chance be merely fine lan- 
guage for denoting the want of any education or instruction properly so- 
called, we may perhaps look with more leniency on the " cram*' system, 
as at least avoiding the vague and shadowy character of that more tran- 
scendental view of education which despises the mechanical getting up of 
facts, and looks only to mental improvement and intellectual cultivation. 
If " cram " does not always teach to think and to reason ; on the other 
hand where " cram '* is absent there is some likelihood that there will be 
nothing to think or reason about Much might be said very plausibly 
against " cram," but there are many to say it, we have attempted to say 
a little in its defence or excuse, and in this we may possibly be almost 
alone evenamong the readers of the "Journal," and otiierswho understand 
education. J. C. V. 
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ON THE STUDY OF HISTORY. 

*' The noblest Study of Mankind is lA3Xi,'*—Pope. 
L Reasons for the Study of History, 

jROFESSOR HUXLEY asserted, in his speech before the, 
School Board, (February 15 th), that the study of history was 
fitted, not for children, but for men. He therefore recommended 
that it should not be included in the elementary school course. 
It may be interesting to discuss this question, and to answer the ob- 
jections which have been raised against the study of history, — first, with 
regard to its practical use, — secondly, to the basis on which it rests. 

I. The study of history is said to be useless, because it does not 
bear on the events of common life, and cannot be turned to any practical 
account. It does not assist in the cultivation of the ground or in the 
maintenance of public health. Other studies are more directly useful ; 
that of chemistry educates a race of scientific farmers, who know how to 
use the soil to the best advantage ; that of physiology tends to the well- 
being of the community by teaching a right observation of the laws of 
health ; but what use can history serve ? 
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To this we may reply that its chief object is to trace the growth of 
intelligent minds, and to lead to the investigation of those laws which 
affect the spiritual and rational rather than the temporal nature of man. 
It acts as a mental stimulus by enlarging the range of thoughts. It 
strengthens the memory by the extensive demands which it makes upon 
the exercise of that faculty, — ^and it brings with it a vast store of expe- 
rience for the guidance of the present and future. 

As the spiritual nature of man is above his physical nature, the 
records of his voluntary acts must be of a higher order than those of the 
sequence of natural laws; what more noble study can there be than 
that which follows out the course of man from the wild liberty of prim- 
eval life to the cultivated intercourse of great cities, and which traces 
the growth of thought from the first dim intuitions of the untaught 
savage to the elaborate reasonings of learned philosophers ? In the light 
of the past alone can we learn to understand the present. 

2. The study of History is said to be useless because it is uncertain. 
History does not belong to the exact sciences like Mathematics or 
the ologies. Its truths cannot at all times be accurately ascertained. 
The characters of men at the present day are matters of dispute, events 
occur of which the real circumstances are shrouded in mystery ; much 
more must this be the case when persons and events are removed from 
us by the lapse of ages. This is, to a certain extent, true. But whatever 
may be the minor details of events, their general bearings and effects are 
certain. The present bears witness in many ways to the past. The 
laws of every nation are the gradual accumulation of the wisdom of 
centuries. The liberties, the welfare and prosperity of each nation are 
built up on the toils, the struggles, and the victories of former genera- 
tions. National archives and contemporary chronicles explain the cir- 
cumstances which have led to the development of character, and have de- 
termined the present condition of every people. The rank which each 
nation holds among other nations is the result of the past. Can any 
study then be more instructive, than that which leads to the comparison 
of the past with the present, and which traces those events which have 
moulded nations, and have been the causes of the effects seen amongst 
us ? And if we would seek for other confirmation of the truth of history, 
we shall find it. The visible world also has its record to unfold. As the 
science of Geology traces the progress of created life through all its suc- 
cessive phases, so the science of Architecture follows the course of in- 
tellectual life. The one prepares the way for man through countless 
strata of lower life, — the other follows out the course of man from his 
lowest to his highest condition. And as below the surface, the life of a 
former world has left its indubitable marks, so, above the surface, the 
life of man may be traced with certainty. The successive races of men 
have left behind them records which have testified to their progress in civi- 
lization and to the nature of their religious worship ; which have been 
clear and characteristic marks of national character. The various races 
of men may be tested as surely by the monuments they have left as the 
distinctive types of animals by their fossilized remains. Architecture, 
in all its glories, as well as in its ruins, abundantly confirms the truth of 
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history. The Pyramids and temples of Egypt agree with the descriptions 
of Herodotus. The walls of Jerusalem with the Phoenician markings at 
their base, recall the days of the early Judean king, who sent for work- 
men to Hiram king of Tyre — ^the ruined arch with its fragments dis- 
covered far below, bears witness to an episode of the great siege of Je- 
rusalem — ^the mosque of Omar is a monument of the stem bigotry of the 
Moslem, the Church of the Holy Sepulchre of the piety of the Crusaders. 
The half effaced frescoes peeping through the whitewash in St. Sophia 
at Constantinople testify to the victory of the Crescent over the Cross, 
while the Saracenic palaces of Granada are relics of the vanquished 
power of Islamism. Sometimes a building is in itself a history. In the 
cloisters of the cathedral at Treves can be seen the remains of the old 
palace with its Roman brick-work, occup3dng the central part of the 
building, while to the east and west are the square towers and the round 
arch galleries of the nth century. On the south is the graceful Gothic 
church of the 13 th century, the cloisters are of the same date, and 
at the extreme east is a specimen of the tasteless rococo of the 17th 
century. These all speak, as plainly as possible, of the Roman occupa- 
tion of Treves, the rise, culmination and decline of Christian Art From 
the circles of Stonehenge to Salisbury Cathedral, the life and civilization 
of oiu: own nation may be traced in its architecture. 

Method of the Study of History, 

There are, according to Professor Seeley, two ways of studying history. 
The first and earliest method consists in a collection of facts, the second 
in a record of great social and national changes. The first presents a 
series of interesting occurrences, which display the doings of individuals ; 
the second a succession of great causes which have effected the growth 
of races. The first method therefore is biographical, the second political 
Biographical history may be made most interesting and profitable to 
children, and may prove a most useful element in education ; political 
history may with advantage be reserved for riper years. 

The study of biographical history benefits children in many ways. 
I. It stimulates imagination. 2. It awakens sympathy. 3. It enlarges 
ideas. 

1. It stimulates imagination. As soon as a child can display the 
smallest amount of intelligence, it asks for a story, and that story is re- 
ceived with all the more eagerness, if it is called true. History is a 
storehouse of true stories, presenting a succession of ever-changing 
scenes, in which heroes have played their parts. It satisfies all cravings 
for the marvellous, in its battles and sieges, its adventures and discove- 
ries. The rise and fall of empires afford endless variety of romantic in- 
cident, and if the mind is nourished on such food it will not care to re- 
sort to fables of fiction. What story can be more exciting then the siege 
of Derry ? what romance more thrilling than the voyages of Columbus ? 

2. It awakens sympathy. The personal influence of history should 
be a leading element in teaching. History should not be regarded as a 
record of dead facts, but of the thoughts and actions of living men. Hero- 
worship is very early developed in the minds of children ; should they not 
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therefore have presented to them heroes worthy of their choice, examples 
which may inspire and encourage them in the battle of life? They should 
learn how the great events of past days affected individuals; how indi- 
vidual greatness in its turn became national strength ; how the noblest 
men of the age moulded the nation among whom they dwelt, and became 
the embodiments of its highest capacities. Alfred the Great, the Black 
Prince, and Sir Walter Raleigh, were each in their day the types of 
national character. The great events of history are the work of indi- 
vidual men, and the impress of these men's thoughts remains in the 
results they have left behind them. 

" You may read of the Sedition of Corcyra, or the Conduct of the Sicilian 
Expedition, with the interest of a reader of romance, or the curiosity of the 
antiquarian, or the taste of the philologist and critic. But what a charm may 
be thrown over the study, when you read in these masterly sketches the history 
of man as a moral being, when you trace in them the developments of that 
moral nature which you feel in yourselves, and sympathize with its varied 
manifestations in the events brought before your eyes." — Life of Bishop 
Hampden, — Page 44. 

3. It enlarges ideas. The study of history is calculated to teach 
children that they are not isolated units in the universe, but parts of a 
great whole. It opens out the long vista of the past, and throws light 
on the darkness of bygone ages. As geography gives ideas of space, 
history gives ideas of time. The present generation should learn to 
estimate its place in the ages of the world, that it may be able to value 
to their full extent, the blessings which the past has won. Present privi- 
leges, knowledge and civilization, are not a spontaneous growth, but the 
result of the labours of successive generations, and can be maintained 
and improved only by diligent emulation of those labours. It is the 
duty of the present to educate the legislators of the future. What study 
can be more useful to this end than that which prepares men by a know- 
ledge of the past for a right judgment of the present ? History repeats 
itself — similar causes produce similar results. A true estimate of past 
errors may prevent their recurrence. The responsibilities of the future 
may best be met by those who have learnt experience from the past. 

But now the practical question arises as to the manner of studying 
history. First in primary schools. Here history is often taught in the 
most bald and meagre manner. The children are made to repeat a string 
of dates and names, and disjointed events, to which they attach no ideas, 
in which they have no personal interest. Now the great object of teach- 
ing history is to give ideas of personality, of energetic thought and action. 
Of course a groundwork of dates and names is indispensable, as no 
teaching can be effectual without order and sequence. But if these 
dry facts are attended by pictorial details, the memory will be assisted, 
on the one hand, by the rigid exactness of dates and names, and, on the 
other, by the stirring interest of romantic incident. 

In primary schools, the History of England would be sufficient to 
occupy the whole educational course. The teaching of this history 
should be accomplished partly by large charts printed in clear letters, 
with the names of the Kings, the date of their accession, and the chief 
events of their reigns. Historical pictures are also useful in giving im- 
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pressions of scenes, thus removing the ideas of children from the region 
of mere woids to that of true events, and enabling them to realize the 
personality of history. The hours often unprofitably spent in reading 
" extracts " might be turned to account in reading History. Series of 
simple lessons are already included in some of the reading books, used 
in tiiese schools. These should be read carefully by the children, and 
supplemented by the teacher. The teacher should always prepare 
for the lesson beforehand, by reference to larger works, and should thus 
be able to amplify and extend the bare facts, and to make the lesson a 
pleasure to the children, by arousing their enthusiastic sympathy and 
interest. 

In advanced schools the plan should be more extended. The usual 
naethod of teaching confines pupils to the study of one particular country 
(of England, of Rome, or Greece) without examining the relation which 
that country has borne to others, or assigning to it its right order with 
respect to time or place. The study of history in England lacks method 
and system, and is far behind that practised in otlier countries. It 
should be universal, with regard to time, general with regard to place. 
The Class Books used in France (published by L^vi Alvarbs) proceed 
on a well ordered plan. They teach, to a great extent, by the use of 
charts, which the pupils are required to learn and to draw up for them- 
selves. In these charts the history of the world is traced from the be- 
giiming, and for every century the contemporaneous events in each 
country, with the names of celebrated men, are clearly indicated. The 
pupils also have to prepare maps of each country, so as to combine a 
knowledge of geography with that of history. This union of geography 
and history is the foundation of the German method (in Putz*s excellent 
handbooks, translated into English). International relations depend 
entirely on geographical position, and the whole life and character of a 
nation are determined by its situatiorL 

The study of literature is also most necessary, for the works which 
each nation has left behind it are the outcome of its highest life. Plato 
among the Greeks, Dante among the Italians, were the concentration of 
the grandest aspirations of humanity. Chaucer, Shakespeare, Milton, 
each express a phase of the intellectual life and thought of iEnglishmen. 

This is a wide field, and must cover a space far beyond tiiat which 
any curriculum of study can present. Be it so. But let a beginning 
be made, let a firm foundation be laid of fact, and a well ordered scheme 
of historical study be established in every school. Let the method of 
teaching the details be so varied and diversified, that interest may be 
aroused and sustained, and that the study once begun may be returned 
to in later years with ever increasing delight. It is to be hoped that 
the changes now being made in public schools may result in an improved 
system of historical study, so that future statesmen may bring knowledge 
and experience to the solution of great questions, and that the works of 
great writers may awaken intelligent appreciation. Arnold, Gibbon, 
Macaulay, Froude, will be read with redoubled interest, when they pre- 
sent to the student features of familiar landscape, instead of leading him 
through the dark mazes of an unknown land. A. Gurney. 
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MORELUS ESSENTIALS OF GEOMETRY. 

|E are sure that the Editor will have the politeness to give us 
a full opportunity to meet criticisms in the columns of 
^^ Nature^' which assert that a book we have published can 
render " no essential service whatever " to students, " but, on 
the contrary, may do tliem incalculable mischief." 

We shall therefore go over the article in " Naiure^^ (March 7th) step 
by step, and see if its severe criticisms have any foundation. And, first, 
we are met by the statement that the plan and general arrangement are 
open to the severest criticism ; and it is added that it is unnecessary to 
dwell thereon, as the work is so destitute of the most essential of all 
essentials of Geometry — accuracy and clearness, that no possible re- 
arrangement of its materials could redeem it. 

Here we have to remark, first, that the reviewer entirely overlooks 
the nature of the work, which, as stated in the preface (p. 7), is intended 
for a manual, or memento, or what Germans call " Leitfaden," guiding 
strings, and therefore a resumt of what has been gone over in fuller 
works, or of what is supplemented by the oral descriptions of a master. 

But, secondly, when a charge of the most distinctive kind is made 
against an author and a book, it is natural to suppose that the reviewer 
has some solid ground on which himself to stand. And is this so here ? 
In common with England, his only ground in elementary Geometry is 
Euclid, and Euclid, in plan and arrangement, is confusion worse con- 
founded. That this is so is not only the prevalent opinign on the 
continent, but that of many able geometers in England. But, without 
quoting opinions, it is sufiicient to point to the introduction of areas in 
the ist Book (Props. 35 — 48) to the introduction of triangles before 
exhausting the question of lines in isolation, or not including a space 
Prop. I., preceding Props. IX. to XV. ; the reasoning with circles in 
Book I., without giving the circular measure of inscribed angles ; the 
treatment of squares on secants and tangents, and squares or rectangles 
upon them in Book III., before the explanation of proportional sides 
in Book VI., which gives the mean proportional ; and the whole question 
of inscribed and circumscribed polygons Book IV., without touching 
the question of the ratio of the diameter and circumference, which is 
tacked on to the 12th Book, and given there in a mutilated form. 

A hundred other instances of disarrangement bristle at every turn in 
Euclid, which, if order is heaven's first law, is a very imperfect work. 
Yet such is the ground on which the reviewer stands. 

But, passing from attack to defence, perhaps something can be said 
for the order in my book. 

If Geometry is a science, and truly we believe it the queen of 
sciences, it ought to follow the genetic law of evolution out of itself 
from the fewest and simplest-first principles. 

This should be found, not only in its axioms, but in its treatment of 
propositions, in short, in its method. But to talk of there being any 
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method of any kind in Euclid, would be to waste our time. Yet we 
conceive that a truly scientific method in Geometry must start from the 
pointy and without chaining itself down to rigidity in conceptions, or in 
terms, it must follow the course of nature and of the mind in grasping 
the great truths with which it has to deal. 

Thus, out of the point are generated, first, the line by the move- 
ment of the point in a fixed direction or in a varj'ing direction. 
Secondly, the line in its combination with another, gives us all 
angles by rotation round a point. Thirdly, it gives us the circle or 
regular closed curved line, which brings us again to the measures of the 
angle. Fourthly, it gives us figures closed by a broken line, or a 
straight line diverging and returning to its original direction ; or the 
triangle, which may be also viewed as a point travelling in three direc- 
tions, and back to its starting place. 

Now, it is known to all geometers, that the triangle is the key of 
Geometry, and that multilateral figures on to the measure of the circle 
by -TT, issue from it. And it is certain that the treatment of areas follows 
legitimately after that of boundaries, for it brings us to the second prin- 
ciple of extension — breadth. Reverting to our book (first Part) we find 
this to be the order pursued, and, passing to the second part, we trace a 
similar arrangement, first, in the generation of a plane by the rotation of 
a line \ secondly, in the combination of planes into dihedra, trihedra, 
and polyhedra ; and, thirdly, in the generation of spherical bodies by 
the revolution of the triangle, the rectangle, and the semicircle. 

So much for the plan and arrangement. Next, as to definitions, 
which are qualified as full of salient incongruities. Here I would just 
point out a fact overlooked by the critic, that the mind of man being 
limited, cannot always take in all aspects of a case in its definitions. 
He may, and often does, make two which agree, but view the matter on 
different sides. We have given a case of this in the definition of a 
triangle, further back. We shall give another presently, in the case of 
parallel lines. 

With regard to the incongruities in my definitions, I confess I am at 
a loss to find them. 

If extension be not the space occupied by a body, what is it ? Per- 
haps the reviewer wishes boys or young men of tender powers to be 
taught the metaphysical idea of extension. 

Then it is denied that a straight line is that which has all its 
points in the same direction. This is natural in a worshipper of Euclid, 
because he does not believe in a point having either parts or magnitude, 
and he is so rigid about its position, that it is heresy to talk of the 
movement of a point. Yet out of it issues all Geometry. And here 
the reviewer, who is very hard on my want of logic, might have had 
the civility to point out a very pretty piece of logical propriety in my 
pages, for a curved line is defined, one whose points change direction 
continually. It appears to us — but then we are pronounced to have 
" hopeless inaccuracy of thought," and " deplorable looseness of ex- 
pression ** — it appears to us, we say, that these definitions complete and 
establish each other. 
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But we are half disposed to pass over another criticism without notice, 
not because we are destroyed by it, but because, after the thunders of 
the reviewer against our incongruities, we are pained to have to point 
out a very grave one in his columns. The reviewer says that the author 
is led to the following absolutely false definition : " If two adjacent di- 
hedral angles are equal, each one is named a dihedral right angle.*' 

In this connection, if the reviewer had read my book, he would have 
seen (No. 127, p. 87) that a dihedral angle is the greater or less inclina- 
tion oi two planes that cut each other. Here again his rigidity cripples 
his movements and his understanding, for, if the two sides of the dihe- 
dral angles, not common, were not in the same plane, three dihedral 
angles and three planes would meet at the common edge instead of two, 
namely, a greater dihedral angle containing two lesser ones, or two 
turned in one direction, and a third on the reverse side of the edge. 
Thus the reviewer is brought to make two equal to three.* 

Matters improve as we advance, for grave objection is raised to the 
statement that, as a diameter divides a circle into two equal parts, 
therefore on superposition they must agree. The reviewer is evidently 
quite unable to follow the principle of generation in the evolution of 
mathematical figures, which shows the circle, the product of the rota- 
tion of the same radius, from a stationary point. The cause of the re- 
viewer's difficulties in dealing with these questions is shown by himself, 
a few lines further on, when he actually cannot understand the mode in 
which one semicircle in the same circle is placed on another. 

The Euclidic system has reached a petrifying stage ; all under its 
influence are fast bound in its icy chains, and all attempts to thaw 
them into a thing of life and motion are hopeless. There is no point 
about their arguments. 

Perhaps the most unfortunate illustration of the reviewer's rigidity is 
in his whole treatment of the question of parallels. We shall not pause 
to show that this is very disputed ground, and that we might have been 
pardoned to err where Simson, Leslie, Playfair,t and so many more have 
failed ; but we are accused of want of logic in this connection, and we 
think we can point out his error as resulting from his usual rigidity, and 
this would be the place to show the abuse of the logical faculty. 

Geometry, to be a true science, must be the joint product of observa- 
tion, reasoning, and the imagination. In the early ages, when the minds of 
men were in the childhood stage, immersed in a contemplation of nature 
and in fancy, they required the correcting influence of an iron logic, 
separated sharply from the other faculties, which were then in the ascen- 

* In conformity with the true principle of the evolution of geometrical forms by move- 
ment, the most scientific conception of a dihedral angle is that of one plane rotating across 
another plane from a common edge. Thus : let there be a plane at rest M N, and let 
another plane P be applied to plane M N, and then rise gradually over it from the common 
intersection A B. The rotation will bring it round to coincide again with M N, after having 
formed dihedral angles Q, R, and of different width. This rotation gives two adjacent dihe- 
dral angles, in all cases supplementary, and fonned by two planes, according to the de- 
finition in my book. But if one half of plane M N be made to rotate, it will no longer be 
in the same plane with the other part. We shall have three planes at a common Sfction, 
and three angles instead of two, as shown in the text. 

t See a list of them. Thomson's Euclid. Notes, pp. 354—360. Ed. 1838. 
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dant. Hence the complicated artificial structure of Euclid's reasonings. 
Not so with us. Since Descartes and Lord Bacon, science has usurped 
the throne ; we have lost a healthy reference to nature, and we have ex- 
cluded imagination from exact science with too much severity, while 
applying it freely in all besides. 

And here again we would take leave to remark, that the exaggerated 
eflfort to work out a system of Geometry by a process of exclusive logic, 
has led to a chaotic confusion in the elements. But, what is worse, the 
Euclidic system is, first, one against nature by breaking with observation 
and imagination; secondly, it is one of iron external necessity, and 
therefore slavery of mind, for it is only a catena, and not a genesis. 
Geometry has a necessity, and follows its laws, but this is a true scien- 
tific necessity resulting from the originating and genetic principle. The 
production of all geometrical magnitudes issues from two original activi- 
ties, of the producing phantasy, i.e., movement and combination. In 
like manner, in the derivation of geometrical laws, two activities of the 
cognitive faculty can be distinguished : one is the research of the laws 
produced by the movement of magnitudes, the other is the <:ombination 
of ideas and conceptions by which the way is prepared leading from one 
proposition to another. 

It is this slavery to logical forms, driving the mathematical reasoner 
of Euclid's school to indirect proof, which has led to many actually 
false definitions and demonstrations in Euclid and the Euclidic school. 
Thus, to define parallel lines in a plane as straight lines, which, inde- 
finitely produced, never meet, can scarcely be made to cover the case of 
parallel curved lines. 

Continuing our examination of the criticisms in ** Nature," we come 
to the heavy charge of a direct violation of logical laws, by our mode of 
proof of the equality of triangles firom the equality of their sides. 

As the reviewer had condemned the order and arrangement of my 
book, it was reasonable to suppose he had read it through ; yet such 
cannot have been the case, for, if he had done so, he would have seen 
that the work does not aim at full proofs being chiefly confined to indi- 
cations. 

But if less rigid the reviewer would have seen indicated that lines 
which may be viewed as rotating things, vary as their angles, and angles 
as their lines. This might, perhaps, have satisfied Case I., No. 70, for, 
on superposing the equal lines, B C on E F, the only point on the 
same side of E F, where the radii or sides B A, C A, could meet, having 
as centres B and C or E and F, must be D (because the same radius 
cannot be both inside and outside the same circle).* 

Here, freedom in handling figures, even without rotation, cuts out 
the weary indirect reasoning of Euclid in Prop. V., Book I., and makes 
it one of the easiest of theorems. 

It may be useful, as an illustration of the helplessness produced by 
the principle pf rigidity in Geometrical solutions, to enter a little more 
fully into this case. The reviewer, chained down to a rigid system of 
logical proof, fetters he has forged for himself, is unable to resort to the 

* For Diagrams 1 must refer to my little work "The Essentials of Geometry." 
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fnore easy and obvious means of explaining and proving equalities and 
differences. Thus : he has two triangles given him, of which the three 
sides are equal each to each, and he is unable to prove the equality of 
those triangles, and therefore that of their corresponding angles, without 
something more being given him. That his difficulty results from his 
rigidity is seen at once from a consideration of what a triangle 
really is. 

All figures in nature and all in the mind may be considered and 
conceived as generated by the movement of points or lines. A triangle 
should be viewed either as the movement of a point in three directions 
till it reverts to its original position, or a broken line turning three 
ways. 

In this process of generation the angles widen and narrow according 
to the movement of the point or lines. The application of these princi- 
ples to the solution of our problem is suggested by foreign geometers, 
though not given in our book which contains chiefly indications. Let 
there be two triangles, the three sides of which are givert equal each to 
each. Let A B C, D E F be two triangles, having A B=D E, A C=D F, 
and B C=E F. Then angle A=D ; for if they were unequal sides 
B C and E F would be unequal. Therefore A=D. 

According to this view our triangles are not rigid in any sense. They 
are moveable generating processes. Let the equal side B C be placed 
upon E F. Then let the other sides of both triangles lie along the same 
line till the rotation begins which generates the triangles. First, let the 
arms of triangle E D F rise gradually from the base, E D from the base . 
at E, D F from the base at F. Of all the positions they take in rotating 
there is evidently only one where they meet on the- same side of the line. 
This position is angle A. Now by hypothesis sides B A and A C of triangle 
B A C are also lying along E F and over B C, which is equal to E F. 
Let these sides, B A and C A, also rotate, B A from E, C A from C. 
Here again there is only one position where they meet on the same side, 
and that position must agree with that of E D, D F, because the lines 
are equal. Therefore the angle or position by rotation of equal sides 
A=E. It is evident the positions must agree. For otherwise angle A 
would envelop angle D, or angle D would envelop angle A. But in 
that case the sides would be unequal, which is contrary to the hypo- 
thesis. 

2. Juxtaposition with rotation is also suggested for the proof of our 
proposition. But here, as in all Geometry, juxtaposition free and 
without rigidity. The superposition may be simply that of one line in 
the first instance. Thus, let line A C be applied to and cover its equal, 
D F. Then let lines B C and A B be folded over it. Then let C B 
rise from point F, and A B from point D, till they meet at point B. 
Next let triangle D E F revolve over side D F. Here the angles E D F 
and E F D will be repeated on the other side of the common line D F, 
and they must agree with C A B, B C A, or the triangle ABC would 
either envelop or be enveloped by the triangle E D F. 

It will be seen that the suggestions for proofs of the equality of the 
angles from that of the sides are numerous, if we get rid of the hamper 

VOL. 11. 24 
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of rigidity in the treatment of geometrical figures and enter on a 
close inquiry into the nature of their formation. To engage in these 
inquiries with logic alone, and with our liands tied is as unreasonable 
as trying to read with blinkers before our eyes, an achievement that 
must be left to those who are more clairvoyant than some of our re- 
viewers. 

Before concluding we wish to add a few words about the true science 
of Geometry, by evolution from its simplest forms. It is certain that 
many of our Eudidic modes of proof are unscientific, especially the 
redtictio ad absurdum which is indirect and negative, and though we have 
given one or two instances of it* we have generally preferred in our 
shorter demonstrations the proofs by movement, such as rotation and 
superposition. But in winding up we wish very much the reviewer would 
explain the incongruity of Euclid with whom he is bound up in the 
fetters of an exclusive logic, when he (Euclid) bases the whole question 
of the equality of triangles on superposition, (iv. ist Book), and then 
stiffens back into logic, (sth Prop, jst Book). Why, if superposition be 
allowed, was movement in general excluded from demonstrations, and 
if the equality of triangles is the key of geometry and is found by 
superposition, why exclude this principle in other cases ? 

Moreover why prove indirectly what can be proved directly ? We 
like straightforward dealing in all true sciences, and we distrust systems 
that can only arrive at their conclusions by indirect means. 

If the reviewer should wish to study a treatment of Geometry that 
may probably be new to him, we may refer him to the following authors 
who carry out at greater length and go further into the grounds of views 
here only sketched out 

Herbarfs ABC der Anschauungy tie Auflage, 

Trendlenbufg's Logische Uhtersuchungm^ XVIII. & XI. Abschnitt. 

Steinei^s Sysiematische Entwickelung der Abhdngigkeit geomdrtscher 
GestaUm von einander. 



CORRESPONDENCKt 

Although responsible for the insertion of the following communications^ the Editor does 
not necessarily agree with all that is stated therein. Nevertheless he does not feel jus- 
tified in simply inserting such notices as agree with his own opinion, but wishes to giv 
fairly and without bias the opinions held by different members of the profession, A 
vast amount of good must ensue from the consideration of various questions intimately 
connected with the well-being of all engaged in tuition. The Editor, therefore, will be 
glad to receive any communications upon subjects connected with scholastic affairs, and 
if of sufficient importance will insert them in future issues of the Journal^ 



To the Editor of the ''Quarterly Journal of Education** 

Dear SiR,--The Quarterly Journal of Education for April 1871 reached 
me in this far outlying quarter a little while ago. And as I have been always 

• I.«gendre, whom we have often followed, is for instance much ^ven to Euclidic modes 
of proof, though in a shorter fonn of words. Amiot and the later French School are freer 
in their treatment of proof. 

t If •* Beta" will forward address, solutions will be sent by post, as our apace is so 
limited.— Ed. 
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intending to write to you, this reminds me that I should not put it off any- 
longer, as delays are proverbially dangerous— and what one puts off to-day 
he will forget to do to-morrow ; so, that I may not forget, I do what is in my 
head to do at this time. 

I am glad to see the Journal so much improved ; it might grace the draw- 
ing rooms of our gentry — of all who put much upon an outside appearance 
and are taken by that. And if we turn to the contents there is something to 
improve one who is in search of that, and he or she— for I suppose your 
Journal might go amongst the ladies— who wants to know what is doing in 
the educational world in this day, may find that too. Progression is the 
order of the day, and none need be afraid of the changes that you propose, I 
think, and so no lady need take fright at what you say, though they be con- 
servative in almost all things. You have got a new thing in England and are 
a little proud of it, an Education Bill, which we in Scotland have long had, 
and while you rejoice at your changes, with some notes of dolour in your joy, 
we can sound nothing but the doleful strains. Unlike that old man Gray— 
whose sprightly harp, when he wished to sing of Cadmus— and too, to speak 
of the Atridae, found ; 

*A Bap/3iro( hi xop^atc 
"Epwra fiovvov 4x^h — 
our national harp only sounds to hate, for the Educational changes proposed 
for us. And there is little to be wondered at in this, for it is only to annihilate 
Education in mv quarter, and I am persuaded in many others. We— that is 
1 and my parish— are better than any bill can make us, and Scotland is in 
general better than the proposed bill will leave us. It will not make our 
people and nation more expert linguists or mathematicians than hitherto ; 
for it lowers, instead of elevating our present standard. And though it did aim 
at that, still an education is more than to be expert in using an instrument, 
which is all that is aimed at in our day. I think we should aim at training 
the moral and intellectual faculty as well as the mere memory. For, it is of 
as much importance, in a public point of view, nay of more, that a man be a 
good, steady, moral and religious man, than that he be able to sum up so 
many thousands of millions in the twentieth part of the twinkling of an eye. 
The first is of service to the man and to the State, the last of small service. 
But it is the last our educational measures aim at, to the exclusion of the 
first. Now we have not been used to this in Scotland, but to something more 
and fuller. We have had all that is proposed, and more ; for our bill proposes 
to strip us, and denude us of what has been given hitherto. That's a bad 
thing in itself. And then it must be remembered, we are not badly educated ; 
— can compare favourably with those nations in Europe and out of it, that 
boast most, by selves and others, of their Education as nations. The mass 
of Frenchmen, for example, are ignorant to a degree— -not so the mass of 
Scotchmen. 

And then personally and privately I object to many things, and to this in 
particular — I do not want government drill upon my child ; I do not want the 
State to take the power out of my hand of educating my child as I think 
best ; I am not a Spartan, nor in a Spartan state. I claim to be left free ; I 
object as muclr to this kind of education and to pay for it, as the dissenter 
objects to an education with religion in it. I object to pay at all for such 
teaching. Mind, it is not that he and / stand on a common point ;— Educa- 
tion, with his meaning of the word ; — ^but only differ about religion being in 
it ; nothing of the kind. It is my bounden duty, my religious duty, to educate 
my child as I think fit, and not to be compelled to do it in this way or in 
that But not the Staters duty or right, not a free State's, to dictate to me 
; how, where, when, if I religiously and conscientiously object to that, which I 
\. 24 — 2 
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do. I am a free tradef , that's all, and in my family matters and arrangements 
cannot and ought not to be dictated to. I know the benefit and advantage of 
a good moral and intellectual religious education, and shall myself attend to 
such for my own. Now, I object to every measure that takes this power out 
of my hands, and I object to pay for having this taken from me. I have, we 
have, enjoyed the right of sending our chUdren where we please ; there has 
been no dictation from any government, nor any board, what we are to 
teach, nor when ; and it is better that there should not. Leave these things as 
they are. Now in England, all this is different ; and you do not know our 
system. You rejoice at your bill, we howl and weep at ours. I hope this 
may meet the eyes of some M. P.s; and that they will attend to sense and 
freedom ; and give us both in any bill ; or our bill will soon be made unwork- 
able as it deserves. 

I have run on to a great length, though I began a private note ; but the 
subject was on my mind ; your Journal is an Educational one, and perhaps 
some of the ministers in the Church of England may read your Journal, and 
be willing to lend us a helping hand for religion. I want her free as hitherto 
in all our teaching ; as much freedom for her as for the Education men want 
to circulate, she is to be shackled and bound in the school j one place at 
least, she shall not be. You take up your own bill and criticize it ; will you be 
able to find a place in your Journal for this ? 

I must congratulate you on the appearance of the Journal ; and on some 
papers on improved methods of teaching and learning Geometry, &c., which 
have the merit to be short proofs of the things to be proved, and conclusive. 
And since this was intended for a private note, and is not one, I shall write 
that private note, which of course you are not to publish. 

By the way, let me just say, that some of your correspondents, though, 
might improve their English, and add to their own credit. There are no 
short cuts in writing one's mother tongue. There are many excellent models. 
They should read these as they have time, and let me recommend the Latin 
and Greek classics which, used well, will improve their taste in a way that 
not many other studies can ; and for giving a good style of English, along 
with the reading of good sturdy English authors, the translation from the 
Latin or Greek classics is the best training. The mind becomes thus dis- 
ciplined, by the acquaintance with thought and its expression. S. 
Manse, Orkney. 



To the EdiUtr of the ^'Quarterly Journal of Education** 

Prospect House Academy, Hythe, Kent, 
May 15th, 1871. 

Sir,- -In sending an order to Mr. Allman for more copies of the Journal, 
I beg to take the opportunity of leaving with him a note for you, to express 
the pleasure and assistance derived by me, and a friend at Folkstone, from 
reading your ably-conducted publication. 

We are studying for the University of London Examination, and should 
esteem it a great favour, if, at any time, you would insert some more informa- 
tion useful to candidates, with some of the papers, classical or mathematical, 
set at recent ist B. A. examinations, especially the papers on English Lan- 
guage and Literature. 

I enclose a communication, which I received a short time ago, of which, 
of course, I took no notice, and of which you may make any use you think 
proper. It may afford you a theme for a few comments, that is, if you think 
It necessary to caution the scholastic profession against such agents as the 
one who tried to get 5^. from me by making such an alluring offer, which 
probably is an imaginary one, and which no doubt, was presented to many 
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others, with the view of obtaining from all the above-mentioned entrance 
fee. 

I am, Sir, with best wishes for the success of the Quarterly Journal 0/ 
Education^ 

Yours respectfully, 

ALFRED WINNIFRITH. 

Permit me to direct your attention to these offices as a desirable medium 
for obtaining pupils. With a somewhat large connection I have numerous 
applications from parents and guardians, one of which I beg to submit to your 
notice, in the hope that we may be able to do business together mutually 
advantageous. " Wanted to place a boy of 10 years in a good school where 
he will have every care and attention, and be thoroughly fitted ultimately for 
professional life. Terms, which must be inclusive, not to exceed 50 Guineas 
per annum." Should this appear at all suitable and you are willing to accede 
to my conditions, it will afford me much pleasure on being favoured with 
a reply, together with Entrance Subscription by Post office order, to lose 
no time to bring our negotiations to a successful issue. 

The above is the communication to which our correspondent refers. It speaks for it- 
self without need of comment.— Ed. 



ON SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES, &c.* 
To the Editor of the'' Quarterly Journal of Education^* 

Sir, — I will admit that there is to my knowledge one respectable Agent— 
possibly there niay be more, in the metropolis ; but I will give it as my 
experience that, if I could procure competent assistants without using that 
channel of communication, I should very willingly do so. To principals, I 
can well imagine it must be less expensive than by advertising m a London 
or local paper, because, in resorting to the latter course, you lay yourself 
open to receive applications from such a mixed set of candidates. Agents, 
as a rule, profess to recommend only those whom they consider eligible, but 
I have learned from sad experience that they are not to be trusted as 
judges. 

On one occasion, being in want of an assistant master, and that at a 
" push," I determined upon going to the head of the well, and accordingly 
placed my " wanted " in the hands of the proprietors of the London Times : 
three issues, and I had applications from hundreds of individuals professing 
arts quite unknown to the generality of plain teachers. I was led into no 
end of expense from having to return, as a certain amount of honour would 
dictate, cartes of hirsute savants^ looking gloomily through spectacles, as 
one would suppose, of every imaginable hue. I had in those applications 
penmanship the most various, some so markedly plain that running you 
might have read, in fact, too plain for any purpose of imitation ; others so 
Tamulian-like in character, that an adept in deciphering would have found it a 
puzzling undertaking. 

One aspirant being brother to a clergyman, made that a considerable 
qualification ; another's father was author of some abstruse tome (the title 
of which I forget), and therefore who could question his fitness for any 
scholastic position ! a third had studied on the Continent, and had therefore 
amassed a profundity of erudition worthy the consideration of the most 
fastidious employer ; a fourth had been for six months "vice- principal" of a 
certain institution, or "senior assistant master" of some collegiate school, 
the name of which ere this must have vanished from his memory, as it has 
from mine — and so on. 

* An article will probably appear in our next issue on this subject^ 
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Well, my choice fell upon a gentleman of birth and education^ described 
as such, educated, forsooth, on the Continent ; and, fishing for a pearl, 
I caught a Tartar — one who, with the exception of a littie conversational 
French, picked up probably as a mason's " hod " or a huckster's porter, was 
the veriest dunce — not to say fool — ^that I ever came in contact with. Talk 
of controlling boys !— well, I must avoid this part of my experience and hts 
as being torture itself to call to mind even. 

But to return to the subject of my letter. My impression is that the 
cardinal mistake in the management of Agencies is, that filling of vacancies 
in a trade point is too much the objects that too little attention is paid to the 
real amount of teaching power possessed by those whom they recommend ; 
that proper inquiries are not made at the hands of the last employer as to 
the disposition, &c., of the individual in question. An important matter for 
the agent to know is whether the young man for whom he is negotiating has 
decided upon making the calling of teacher the object of life, or whether he 
is employing it merely as a stepping-stone or means of living until he 
becomes eligible, either by age or qualifications, for some post under govern- 
ment, for it may be laid down as an axiom that, where an assistant has the 
poker, shovel, and tongs in the fire at one and the same time, you are likely 
to have>/^«r business neglected. I have found it so, and very likely it is tiie 
experience of others in a similar position. Then, again, I often deplore in 
under-masters that indifference to become in some degree proficient in their 
calling. With leisure at their command for the acquisition of almost any 
subject, you see they prefer dribbling and frittering their time away on some 
novel that contains neither sentiment nor sense. I have heard an assistant 
say before now, " I wish I could sketch, or knew algebra, or had studied 
chemistry, or read-up in natural history," and so forth, as if at twenty-four it 
were too late ! 

It may appear strange, but, as truth is said to be stranger than fiction, I 
will give you one or two facts, very simple in their nature. I never had an 
assistant yet who could rule parallel lines with red ink, or rule either double 
or single lines with a lead pencil for a juvenile's letter, without doing the 
former like cart ruts, and the latter so heavily as to be quite indelible ! How 
rarely will you see an assistant interest himself in the general deportment of 
your pupils, their behaviour at table, the way they express themselves to 
their superiors or to one another in school or during the play hour ; and yet 
no one would presume to say that these are not a principal's duties ; why not, 
then, his helper's ? 

Now it would appear, from what I have already written, that I am one 
not well disposed towards assistants generally. This is quite a mistake, for 
I acknowledge their usefulness, and have felt it ; but what I am aiming at is 
the discouragement of empirics who are sent from school to school quarterly, 
to swell the incomes of trafficking agents, who, having respect only for their 
own pockets, guzzle their per-centage, and are ready for die next idiot who 
may come to net 

As we are promised an article on the same subject from the pen of 
a gentleman infinitely more able to deal with the subject than I am, permit 
me, in conclusion, to apologize for the length of my letter, and to subscribe 
myself, 

Yours faithfully, 
J. P. 

To the Editor of the Quarterly Journal of Education. 

PUDDLINGTON HaLL ACADEMY. 

Sir, — I write to make a practical suggestion which has just come into 
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my head, viz., an extension of the parlour boarder system. Now-a^days 
people are very particular as to whom they let their children keep company 
with, and we, who are in the school business, are often puzzled now to get 
over this difficulty. I nearly ruined my school, three years ago, by taking 
in the grandsons of a baihfF, and I know I have lost the sons of many re- 
spectable people in the neighbourhood, because they didn't like the notion of 
their lads mixing with other pupils of mine. Gentility goes a long way ; if it 
didn't, what would be the use of my calling my place an academy ? 

Schoolmasters must move with the times, and here is the plan I propose. 
Let us take in all classes of boys, from the artizan's to the respectable farmer 
or tradesman's, but on different terms and conditions. Let us have a sliding 
scale of fees, 2ivA separate our pupils into classes according to their proficiency 
in payment, not in study. For instance, the lowest rate at which I take any 
lad is eighteen pounds, with extras, except the sons of preachers of my own 
denomination, who have two guineas taken off if they sleep in the same 
bed. Well, suppose any parent chose to go the length of thirty pounds for 
a lad, he should be called head of the school, be treated as a member of my 
own family, go out to tea with Mrs. S., and do as little work as he likei 
Lads who paid twenty-five pounds would be called monitors, and associate 
with none of the rest. For twenty-two pounds ten shillings a boy might be 
a prefect, and be treated almost as well as the monitors. We could have 
several classes of this sort, each with its own privileges and amusements, 
and niy ushers would see that none of the boys presumed to speak familiarly 
to his superiors in the playground. No lad who paid less than twenty 
pounds would be allowed to have pudding, and those who paid more 
wouldn't be obliged to do Latin. So you see I could take in boys of all 
classes at the same time. Of course there would be no corporal punishment 
among the upper classes, and they would sit in the front seat at church if 
their clothes were good enough. 

I think this is one of the finest educational ideas that has been proposed 
since the introduction of steel pens, and other cheap scholastic apparatus. 
The advantages of the plan are easily seen. In the first place, we should 
make more money. Then this division of the boys would be more like that 
which they will find in the world when they grow up. It seems an unnatural 
thing that a rich grazier's son should get knocked about by a young raga- 
muffin whose father has been in arrear these last two quarters; but I'll 
answer for it that he doesn't try it again in a hurry. Thirdly, I am told that 
this plan of classifying lads according to what they pay is the one adopted at 
Oxford and Cambridge. I wonder no one ever thought of introducing it into 
schools before, and, 

I am, yours truly, 

W. SQUEERSON. 

SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES. 

To the Editor of the ** Quarterly youmal of Education, 

Dear Sir,— Permit me to reply to the Rectangular Reviewer with a few 

plain facts. I employ in this letter the word "Agent" strictly in the 

Reviewer's sense, without direct reference to any particular Agent. My letter 

should have appeared in the last issue. 

1st. That it IS an Agent's constant labour to obtain a full knowledge of 
the character and attainments of the men whom he introduces to each other, 
and that in introducing assistants he anxiously considers their probable 
fitness for the post, &c. 

I assert (i) that in nine out of ten cases, he knows nothing of the character 
of the assistants who apply to him, and generally less about the principals, 
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In support of this assertion, I say he has, to my certain knowledge, for- 
warded the addresses of gentlemen wishing to have suitable and respectable 
assistants to a man whom I regret to state was a drunken, swearing, 
debauched, and profligate clerk, and who was obliged to leave his then 
situation for unmentionable immorality. I do not blame the Agent for his 
bad character, but I do protest against the " Cant " of this article in the face 
of such a case, similar to which I know others equally startling. 

That (2) he does not know the attainments of all his clients, I dare without 
hesitation assert. That he may know their own account of them, there is no 
question. He registers a summary of the schedule filled up by the candidates, 
but unless they possess recognized diplomas, he cannot distinguish between 
one who can just crawl through a few chapters of Caesar without under- 
standing the principles of Latin Grammar, and (what is of primary con- 
sequence) utterly ignorant of the principles of communicating ^^vatViXa^xY 
Latin, and a thorough teacher of that language. Both are registered by 
" The Agent'' as teachers of " Classics.'' 

It is very possible that " Agents " may sometimes know the status of the 
Principal, but so far from such knowledge being a sine qua non of his giving 
immediate attention to the needs of his client, I am stating my experience 
when I tell you that he sends for assistants to meet gentlemen of whom he 
never heard, and of whose schools he could give no description, that he sends 
applicants to some of the most outrageous establishments in the kingdom, 
the master of one of which I know to my cost, is an audacious hypocrite, and 
one of the most illiterate schoolmasters I ever met with in the profession. 
That the practice and the precept of the "Agent" have little moral re- 
semblance, is, I think, beyond question. 

2nd. That the agent is chiefly supported by the most respectable schools, &c. 

It will appear evident from my preceding remarks, that the "Agent" 
seldom considers the respectability of a school, except in regard to the 
probability of its being a profitable one for himself; and as Mr. Smith 
observes, the worst schools change masters most frequently, and are in con- 
sequence, the best for the " Agent." 

3rd. If the " Agent " fails (or does not care,) to ascertain the character of 
the English assistant, how in the name of patience, can he fortify himself 
with an intimate knowledge of the moral habits of men, who, many of them, 
reside in a Foreign country, and are generally characteristically different from 
Englishmen. 

When Mr. Walpole displayed his incapacity to deal with the difficulties of 
the Home Office, why did he not go and be Minister of the Interior of 
France ? How does the " Agent " acquire his " special capabilities and 
facilities for determining the moral and social character of Foreign Masters ?" 
Does he travel abroad like the Wanderer: does he make an educational tour 
like Mr. Matthew Arnold, or does he, like Dr. Morell, study the philosophy 
of national discrepancies, or does he subject his foreign clients to a rigid 
investigation of their antecedents and moral tendencies } To determine the 
moral cast of a foreigner, without living in the same house with him, is, I think, 
a very difficult task, and one which the " Agent " seldom either undertakes 
or accomplishes 

Next with regard to the agent's estimate of the education in which he 
deals ; judging from the "forms " so ably criticised in a former issue by Mr. 
Valentine, there can be but one opinion on this head. I do not think, 
however, that a scant knowledge of scholastic subjects is incompatible with 
the equitable performance of the duties of an agent'. We want honesty 
rather than learning ; truth rather than puffing. 

I shall add a few general remarks, and, perhaps, what follows may prove 
interesting to some who do not understand the wonderful feats of legerdemain 
an " Agent " can perform. 
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The " Agent " will often assure each candidate for a certain post that he is 
the most likely person tp get it. What subjects do you teach ? said an 
** Agent " to me on one occasion, when a stranger to him^ and partially so to 
myself, was expected to call. Hearing part of my reply, he assured me that 
the situation was mine^ although I found afterwards that more suitable men 
came on the same errand as myself ; and my assurance of success resolved 
itself into certain disappointment through unsuitability. Every man who can 
teach mathematics or classics, cannot play the fiddle or dance a hornpipe ; 
and it is not a crime if he cannot give experimental lectures on chemistry. 

I was once at an " Agent's " when a Rev. gentleman from an Establish- 
ment, conducted most religiously— denominational in fact— required an 
assistant, and several gentlemen had been summoned to meet him at the 
** Agent's " offices. One of the expectant candidates declared himself ready 
to conduct prayer-meetings, preach sermons, and in short, do any act of 
hypocrisy, for he boasted before all present that he himself beheved in 
no religion, that all sects were alike — rogues whose only aim was to get 
fools' money, and he was prepared to second their efforts^ if the client of the 
"Agent" should lack sufficient penetration to perceive his true character. 
This same " Gentleman " affirmed that he had held good positions, but had 
lost them through getting " on the lush." The " Agent " heard all this and 
swelled the chorus of laughter which greeted the recital of our "Gentleman's" 

principles of action, and these pleasing historical reminiscences of a man 

whom the " Agent" was going to introduce to a principal of well-known piety, 
though a dissenter can hardly lay claim to such a distinction / At least the 
" Agent " and his clients seemed to think so. 

Once I obtained a place without the introduction of an " Agent," and at 
once made him aware of the fact. Notwithstanding my prompt communi- 
cation to him, he continued to send me notices of vacancies, chiefly in the 
neighbourhood of my new situation. The " Agent " then wrote my employer 
a "disgusting and impudent letter," complaining that although he, the 
" Agent," had rendered him services on former occasions, he got his masters 
from other agencies. This statement was a falsehood, and as my employer 
requested an explanation, the "Agent" sent him a clumsy apology, viz., 
that the letter referred to, had been addressed to him in mistake ; and 
yet when the same principal engaged another assistant through the same 
office, the "Agent" sent a similar letter of complaint, which is in my 
possession. 

The iniquities of the " Agent " are not yet exhausted. A friend of mine, 
having relinquished a post which he had held on the Continent, made 
application to some offices in England. Immediately he secured a situation 
to his mind, he wrote to one agent to the effect that he had been suited by a 
different office, and that he should require no more notices of vacant posts ; 
but this indefatigable "Agent" persisted in forwarding to him many of the 
most absurd circulars it is possible to imagine, some of which cost my friend 
a trifle for extra postage. This he continued to do for several weeks, 
although he had been informed of my friend's engagement a second time. 
This is not all. My friend undertook to negociate for the introduction of a 
French master for his late employer. This he succeeded in doing without 
his mediation, and acquainted the " Agent " with the fact accordingly. The 
" intermediary," with his indomitable impudence, demanded the name of the 
successful French tutor, and being frustrated in this respect, he avenged his 
discomfiture by sending anxious candidates to my friend after this situation 
during seven subsequent weeks ! My friend also desired to find a successor 
for the Foreign establishment, and one was secured independently of this 
agent's aid, who was again requested to cease his communications. He replied 
by sending three or four applicants daily, for a month afterwards. ^Some may 
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think such procedure incredible, but I have the letters which those deluded 
assistants have sent ; and any gentleman can see them .• Do not these facts 
account for what one gentleman declared to me a few days ago ? That an 
agent sent him notices of forty vacancies, concerning fifteen of which he 
wrote letters, and received but one reply^ and that was worthless. On the 
other hand, I may state, the Secretary of the College of Preceptors advised 
him oi four vacancies, from two of wtiich he got answers to his applications, 
and one of them he obtained to his entire satisfaction. This same agent once 
introduced the writer to a good post, but the next communication from that 
marvellous benefactor of half-paid ushers appeared in the form of a " little 
account," the necessity of punctual attention to which was politely implied. 

Comment on these indubitable facts is, in my opinion, quite unnecessary. 
It remains for other gentlemen of our profession to prove them to be 
exceptional instances. The evil admits of a simple remedy. We must stick 
to our Journal, to ourselves, and leave the " intermediary " to his deserved fate. 
The Council of the College of Preceptors is stirring in the right direction, 
and I should suggest that a general meeting of the masters be convened for 
the purpose of drawing up proposals to them on this subject Their agency 
is honestly conducted, as far as I have had experience in connection with it ; 
and their fee for members of the Corporation is lor. for each appointment — a 
reasonable commission, which might be advantageously extended to all 
assistant masters, without diminishing the receipts of the agency department. 
It would doubtless operate like some of Mr. Gladstone's splendid financial 
coups d^itat 

Hoping that the irrefragable testimony of the above facts will be some 
apology for the length of this letter, 

I am, dear Sir, your obedient servant, 

THOMAS MITCHESON. 



OUR SCHOOL BOOKS. 

CasselPs Technical Series, Continued from p. 310. 

The very name " Technical " conjures up the sight of so many racy articles, 
and ponderous tomes, that one feels a diffidence in entering this grand field of 
controversy. Yet there are few real educationalists who have not individual 
and as yet private opinions upon the subject of " technical education." The 
great Exhibition of 1 8$ i set the ball rolling, and periodically it receives a new im- 
petus thereby gathering energy in its onward movement to overcome the nume- 
rous obstacles which beset its path. In 1 85 1 English workmen were patted and 
praised, belauded and flattered to a degree quite sufficient to turn the brams 
of a less phlegmatic race. We had reached the zenith of our glory, our manu- 
factures stood before the world unrivalled in thorough and durable workman- 
ship. But our joy was tinged with sorrow when we glanced at the elegant and 
chaste designs of continental workmen. Since that time we have taught the 
" nations" how to work, without any adequate return from them. True, our 
designs are notable for ponderosity and durability, but we utterly ignore the 
beautiful, the graceful, the artistic ! Is it beyond our powers to grasp the 
beautiful as well as the durable ? This is a question very easily answered— and 
that truthfully, with a direct and decided negative. I have had some little ex- 
perience amongst artizans, and I belive them to be as able to appreciate" beauty ** 
and "harmony of proportion," as they are " good worlonanship." " Give us 

• I do not affirm that these statements are true, although I have no reason to doubt the 
veracity of my informant. 
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the same chance as the French, and we will be as good as them " is the cry. 
** Let us be trained on every hand, from earliest infancy to maturest age, by a 
sight of all that is beautifut Give us the best models that can be obtained, 
and we will at least equal, if not improve upon them. 

" Let our architects and engineers be a little more radical in their construc- 
tions, and not cling to old fashions and old plans, which, although satisfactory 
in mediaeval times — when ignorance combined with brute force reigned rampant, 
— are out of place and out of date in these times of activity, learning, and pro- 
gress. Museums should be opened, lectureships instituted, and means taken 
to supply all that is required, not with the niggardly hand of a paternal Govern- 
ment, but with the liberality of a rich and enthusiastic admirer of science. 
Unfortunately it is a peculiar idiosyncrasy of the English nation, that a decade 
of hard and continued hammering is required to impress the fact that some 
great change is necessary. And even when an impression is made years are 
consumed, and millions wasted in experimenting as to the best means, for carry- 
ing out the wished for improvement." 

The Government have recognised the necessity of a " technical education," 
and in a manner have provided for the necessity. The " Science Department" 
is an actual fact — it really exists ! Do Englishmen know this "i Are they 
aware that an annual blue-book is issued depicting in glowing terms the won-^ 
detfuly nay, almost miraculous progress of the past year ? The report teems 
with congratulations, so I suppose something is done. The " mole " works 
assiduously, but the greater part of its work is invisible — stay — "comparisons 
are odious "—so I will not continue the strain any longer. 

One benefit the " activity " of the Science Department has conferred upon 
the community, viz. — it has induced publishers to issue really valuable text- 
books, treating more especially upon' the "technical" portion of education. 
Such is the " science " series now being published by Messrs. Longmans — a 
series which promises to be of the greatest value to students. 

Another series still more " technical " in its tone is the one mentioned at 
the commencement of this article, and I propose to call the attention of my 
readers to this latter series. Having for some time past taken an active part 
in the formation of science classes, and having used the books of which I 
speak with students, I may be allowed to give a practical opinion as to their 
merits and demerits. Taking the latter first — I would strongly impress upon 
the authors and publishers the necessity of providing adequate examples to 
each book, so that the student may be enabled to practice as well as read. 
These examples should be of a practical nature, such as are likely to be of 
service in performing work. Take, for example, the books on Plane and Solid 
Geometry, of which, by the by, the latter contains numerous examples, but the 
former has none. It would be very easy to select questions for carpenters, 
engineers, &c., such as they would meet with in every day life. Then, in many 
instances, the illustrations are very inconvenient ; it frequently happens that the 
letterpress explanation is on the opposite side of the leaf — or even in some cases 
two or three pages from the woodcuts ; this is a defect which might easily be reme- 
died, and indeed, in some of the books — the Practical Perspective, for exam- 
ple — it is remedied. I would have the same plan carried out in the " Projec- 
tion, &c." In the "Linear drawing " examples should be given similar to those 
given in the " Science Examinations." As it is, a student would have no idea of 
what to do in the following, unless he had the aid of a master. " Draw three 
equal circles of 75" radius, each one touching the other two " (Quest, i. Science 
Exam., 1 871). These may be minor defects, nevertheless it would be found 
that some slight alterations in this direction would be fully appreciated by every 
student. Turning to the merits of these books, I can afford to speak with 
enthusiasm. I can safely assert that I have never seen any works which 
seem to be so thoroughly adapted to supply the wants of students. The style 
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is very simple, the illustrations ample, the type clear and legible, and the size 
and price just what is required. 

They are evidently written by a master-hand, by one who thoroughly knows 
the difficulties which students meet with, and is able to direct succinctly and 
clearly — there is no extraneous matter, but every word points directly towards 
the conculsion. 

I intended to have said much more, but space is wanting, so I must simply 
express a wish that the publishers may be justified by ample success, in making 
this effort to place before the public such an excellent series of books. 



REVIEWS OF WRITERS FOR BOYS (?). 
III.— Mr. W. H. G. Kingston. 

In this series of reviews we have been anxious to reconMnend first the 
realistic class of boys' stories, tales of every-day school life to wit, seeing that 
tales of adventure, of daring exploits, of wonderful escapes by flood and field, 
form the numerical majority among boys' books, and stand in far less need 
of recommendation. Boys are only too fond of exciting tales, and the means 
of gratifying this taste are abundant in quantity if not very valuable in 
quality. Unfortunately there is little criticism to encourage merit and banish 
worthlessness in this department of literature, and the purchasers of presents 
for young people are too apt to look at the binding and illustrations of a book 
rather than at the manner and matter of its contents. " Enterprising" pub- 
lishers take advantage of this carelessness to flood the juvenile book market 
with cheap and trashy tales which, if they do no more positive harm, unsetde 
the minds of their readers and unfit them for more wholesome nourish- 
ment. 

Far be it from us to proscribe all tales of adventure. Shall we indict 
Robinson Crusoe ? In moderation, and when well and sensibly written wc 
welcome such tales, even though they do make our boys neglect their lesson*^, 
or tempt them to run off to sea. Some boys are bom to be sailors, settlers, 
hunters, and perhaps these books draw them to their true vocation and pre- 
vent them from uselessly wasting time over stupid Latin grammars. But 
this is heresy, and on no account must be repeated in the ears of idle school- 
boys. 

At the head of writers of this class stands the veteran author Mr. W. H. 
G. Kingston, anyone of whose innumerable books we should have no hesita- 
tion in placing in a boy's hands. Many years ago when we were writing not 
criticisms but exercises and more familiar with the correction of sums than 
of proof sheets it fell to our lot to receive a prize from the hands of the Prince 
of Wales, then a chubby, smooth faced boy whom we should have liked to 
examine as to his own studies, but whom we nevertheless regarded with 
curiosity not unmingled with awe. We were naturally in a state of great 
pride and elation, and every circumstance connected with the ceremony has 
remained fixed in our memory. His Royal Highness wore primrose-coloured 
gloves, and the book with which we were presented was Mr. Kingston's 
" Peter the Whaler." 

A slice has been taken out of the century since that day, but last Christ- 
mas two or three books still bore witness to the indefatigability of this author, 
who seems no more to tire of writing than boys do of reading his books. In 
the interval he has published nearly one hundred volumes^ besides editing 
for some years a boy's magazine, which was th*. best of its kind, but which 
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failed for want of the support it deserved. And a new volume of his entitled 
" In the Eastern Seas " which now lies before us, makes us envy the boys of 
the period and long to be boys again that we might be able to receive Mr. 
Kingston's books as prizes. The price of this book is only six shillings, the 
binding of it would anywhere but in the English book market be considered 
extraordinary, it contains six hundred closely printed pages of narrative, 
interwoven with such geographical and scientific information as will be inter- 
esting to boys, and as far as we can guess about a hundred excellent illustra- 
tions. What lucky fellows boys are ! We only do Mr. Kingston and his 
publishers justice in praising the " get up " of these books, but at the same 
time we desire to enter our most vigorous protest against the meretricious 
charms of modern literature for the young. It would be hard to say whether 
the fault lies most with the public or the publishers, but the fact is that most 
books of this kind seem now-a-days to depend for success upon a showy, 
trashy style of binding, which is useless except on the shop counter, and 
hurriedly drawn pointless illustrations, which one would think even boys 
ought to despise. The expense of this ornamentation is great, and as cheap- 
ness cannot be sacrificed in this enlightened age, the literary part of the work 
has to be done at a lower price and of inferior quality. If people wish good 
writers to write good books for boys, they must set their face against gaudy 
books. 

Though Mr. Kingston first became known as a writer by a book called 
" Manco, or the Peruvian Chief," his favourite subject and the one in which 
he seems most at home is the sea. " Peter the Whaler," " Salt Water," " Will 
Weatherhelm," " Round the World," these titles speak for themselves. Even 
when he gives us an historical tale as in one of his recent books, "John Deane 
of Nottingham," he is pretty sure to get his hero on board ship. The ad- 
ventures his characters meet with there are interesting without being sensa- 
tional. Mr. Kingston's books are full of fun, even of roUicksomeness ; but 
there is nothing coarse or unwholesome in them. Amusement and instruc- 
tion go very happily hand in hand in his pages. A boy who has read one of 
his books is only sensible perhaps of having spent several pleasant hours, 
but the chances are that he has picked up a great deal of very useful infor- 
mation. Above all Mr. Kingston's tone is eminently Christian and manly. 
His readers receive good, honest advice, without having it thrust upon them 
in that long-faced didactic manner which is so repugnant to the mind of 
boyhood. We know no other writer for boys, who teaches such sound lessons 
in such hearty and friendly words. 

Mr. R. M. Ballantyne may be mentioned as a writer in the same style 
and with the same good tone. Unfortunately, we cannot lay our hands on 
any of his books, at this moment, but we know enough of them to be able 
heartily to recommend them. We hope parents and teachers will take our 
advice and make choice of such books to give as presents or prizes, not only 
discouraging their boys from wasting money on worse than valueless tales, 
but refraining themselves from buying trashy books which have no other 
recommendation than cheapness and showiness. It is owing, we repeat, to 
carelessness on their part, that in this department of literature, conscientious 
and skilful work has not at present its due reward. A. R. H, 
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Outlines of Technical Kfwwledge, A First step in Technical Education. By 

D. Murray Smith. Author of "Outlines of Scottish History," etc. 

London : W. Kent & Co. 

One of the Series of text-books called " Ince & Gilbert's Outlines,*' though 

it does not appear clearly what Messrs. Ince & Gilbert have had to do with 
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the composition of these books of the Series not written by themselves. The 
present volume includes in the compass of about 150 pages, something about 
all the following arts and sciences : Physiology — Natural Philosophy — Elec- 
tricity — Magnetism — Chemir.try — Metallurgy — Geology and Mineralogy — and 
also something about Machinery and Mechanical Powers— which the author 
does not include under the head " Natural Philosophy." 

How far it is possible to teach the sciences named above in so small a 
compass, we must leave to those who know all the sciences in question to 
determine. It is easy to imagine objections to such a plan. It might be 
thought that " outlines " of a whole science comprised in a few pages must be 
either such as to give a mere smattering of the science, or a mere epitome, 
useless without expansion and explanation — and that both the copiousness 
of illustration necessary to make a book interesting and popular, and the 
close and detailed reasoning and thorough explanation of principles which 
a scientific text book, intended for study, would require, must alike be want- 
ing. — But it would be going too far to decide from considerations of this kind, 
that such a book as this must necessarily be useless ; and we may allow that 
whatever may be the objections to its plan, it would be acceptable for some 
purposes to some readers, if the book itself were made as good as its plan 
permitted. 

And the book in question does seem to be rather well written than other- 
wise. It is not a mere dry compendium of facts, it is not mere shallow and 
showy talk about the sciences of which it treats — ^but contains much real in- 
formation, given apparently in an intelligent manner, and with some literary 
ability. It will probably be found sufficiently interesting to make a good 
"reading book", and it is as such that the author himself recommends that 
it should be used. J. C. V. 

Elementary Exercises on the New Testament, By Miss Brown, Author 

of " Historical Recreations." London : S. D. Ewins, Jun. & Co. 
This book contains nothing but questions, without their answers, on the text 
of the New Testament, with no appearance of any attempt at order or ar- 
rangement, and with little, if any, hint at any explanation or interpretation, 
or at anything beyond what is contained in the text. To teachers who need 
such questions, and prefer to get them ready-made rather than to take the 
trouble of making them for themselves, the book may be acceptable*— it is at 
any rate neat and well got-up. J. C V. 

Advanced Text-book of Zoology^ for the use of Schools, By H. Alleyne 

Nicholson, M.D,, D.Sc &c. Lecturer on Natural History in the Medical 

School of Edinburgh, Author of " Manual of Zoology," &c. Blackwood 

and Sons : Edinburgh and London. 
This, as one of a Series of Natural-Science Class books, shows the same 
marks of care, and attention to Typographical details which students, accus- 
tomed to use other books of the Series, must have appreciated. The execution 
of some of the illustrations, however, is far from good, and this is to be re- 
gretted, for the work, in that respect, will suffer in comparison with other 
Text-books issued by the same publishers or with such a Manual as Greene's. 

To Teachers, the book has the recommendation of being the work of a 
practical Teacher, for only such can fully estimate the importance of clear 
arrangement, of terse yet accurate definition. 

We quite concur with the author in believing, " that the time is now 
approaching, if it be not already here, when the Natural Sciences will take 
their true place in School-education, as second to no other branch of know- 
ledge, either as regards their intrinsic value and interest, or regarded, merely, 
as a means of developing the mental powers." Still we do not altogether 
agree with him in understanding " the term Natural History as being, now-a- 
days, eqtiivalent to Zoology alone." 
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By the use of large and small type the book is so arranged that the lead- 
ing paragraphs may be read as a first course ; all minute distinctions, or 
modifications of general statements, forming supplementary paragraphs which 
may be left for the second course of reading, or dealt with as the Teacher 
thinks fit. This discursive matter is, however, by no means the smaller por- 
tion of the book as to extent, nor less valuable as to its importance, for it 
presents the most recent views of the most industrious workers in special 
fields of Physiological research. 

The systematic plan of the book begins with the inert and lowly Gregarina, 
and ends with him who is to "have dominion over the fish of the sea, the 
fowl of the air, and over every creeping thing that creepeth upon the earth." 
At least two- thirds of the book are devoted to the Invertebrata, and for school- 
work this is an advantage, as that division of the Animal Kingdom can be 
most conveniently illustrated. The Classification is based upon the most 
recent methods, and vexed questions of Biology or comparative Anatomy are 
treated clearly and concisely. 

We can very cordially recommend the work, and feel sure that an earnest 
Teacher, with the help of a Microscope to illustrate the earlier sections of the 
book, with a few specimens for class-demonstration, and with a full belief in 
the power of Natural History to interest intelligent observers, cannot fail to 
awaken mind, and at tne same time to train his pupils to habits of correct 
and profitable observation. 

We warn our readers, nevertheless, that the use of the book will call for 
much explanation on the part of the Teacher, for the book is of a different 
order from Patterson's Zoology, or Chambers', or some others still in use, 
which, in their mode of treating the subject, have made little or no advance 
since the days of Cuvier. F. B. A. 

// Piccolo Precettore^ or First Steps to Italian Conversation — a translation 
of Le Petit Pr^cepteur. By F. Grandineau. Hodder and Stoughton, 
1 871. —Pp. 174. 
This little book, in its French dress, has been long and deservedly a favourite 
in the school-room, being admirably adapted for teaching children to talk 
French. The only difference in the Italian version does not appear to us an 
improvement : viz., the substitution of a selection of Italian poetry for the 
copious vocabulary at the end of Le Petit Pr^cepteur. The poetry is too 
difficult for the pupil to read immediately after the easy dialogues, and some 
exception migjht be taken to the pieces chosen, which are largely of an ama- 
tory kind, while the rest of the book is manifestly written for young children. 
It would perhaps be better in conversational Italian that the Second Per- 
son singular should be used among children, but this defect, if it be one, is 
shared by Le Petit Pr^cepteur. Mater. 

Murbfs Scripture Manuals — Joshua and Judges, 

This is another of those manuals called into existence by the Oxford and 
Cambridge Middle Class Examinations, and we are disposed to think it a 
useful one, while fully agreeing with the opinion expressed in the preface, 
that it would be better that each student should write his own notes and 
abstract, as knowledge acquired with little trouble is generally retained but for 
a little time. Mater. 

A Handy Book on Health. By G. A. Cameron, M.D. Second Edition. 

Cassell, Petter, and Galpin. 
Mr. Cameron has written an excellent little work upon a very interesting 
subject ; and we would strongly recommend all who care about their own 
health, or the health of others, to read this small manual. It consists of ninety- 
five pages of closely printed matter, written in a graphic and understandable 
form ; technical and scientific words being as far as possible carefully excluded. 
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The book is divided into eighteen short chapters, the first of which is wholly- 
historical, the remaining portion being entirely devoted to the consideration 
of the subject in hand. The information is generally accurate, and it is to be 
deplored that in one or two cases the author has made statements which are 
not yet settled — e, g, relative to the destruction of the vitality of organic and 
other germs by boiling, p. i8 — the test for ozone, p. 20. The chapters on 
ventilation, food and diet, diseases of animals used as food, digestion and 
indigestion, sanitary conditions of towns, and disinfection, are particularly 
usenil. We have marked several passages for quotation, space, however, 
being limited, we must refer our readers to the book itself, but would espe- 
cially direct attention to the remarks on the wind as a ventilator, p. 31 ; the 
functions of animals and plants, p. 39 ; the bath, p. 69 ; on female clothing, 
tight lacing, &c., p. 72 ; and the furniture of houses, p. 80. We believe this 
little work will prove as the author desires it should be a " suitable educa- 
tional book for use in schools and colleges." C. H. W. B. 

Stones of French School Life, $s. By ASCOTT R. HOPE. Author of "Texts 
from the Times," " Stories of School Life," " My Schoolboy Friends," 
&c., &c. W. P. Nimmo. 

We are sure that the readers of this Journal will heartily welcome any new 
work by the facile and graceful writer whose productions so frequently enliven 
our pages. The present generation, besides actively participating in wrong- 
doing — perpetrates a kind of negative wrong. It looks with the utmost com- 
plaisance upon the mass of trashy literature intended to " feed " the young, 
which issues in such immense quantities from the press ; scarcely a complaint 
being uttered or an effort made to stem the torrent of debasing and demoralis- 
ing publications which circulate so widely amongst the youth in all our large 
schools and in every town. 

It is refreshing to meet with the productions of men whose sole aim is to 
supply interesting books characterised by extreme healthiness of tone, and 
tending to raise, rather than depress, the natural spirit of emulation. Such are 
the books of our author — and we are glad to be able to recommend this new 
work to all who feel an interest in what their children should read. The fun 
of the French schoolboy is of a different kind to that of his English compeer, 
and many boys will no doubt be highly amused at the peculiar punishments 
awarded for misconduct by the French schoolmaster. The book contains 
three tales entitled respectively " The New Master," " The New Boy," and 
" The J^ew Book ;" of which the first seems to us by far the best We hesitate 
about giving an idea of the contents, as any attempt at condensation would 
be an injustice to the author, so we must necessarily refer our readers to the 
book itself. 

There seems to be an excellent moral easily derived from each tale — the 
first would prove that a really good, well-intentioned master, must ultimately 
gain the attention and respect of his boys— the second shows most unmistake- 
ably that although one may reign supreme in his own narrow limited sphere, 
he is not looked upon as a prodigy, or anything out of the common when 
brought into contact with the world, the boy may be everything at home, but 
a mere nothing at school, airs and graces there will surely bring a rich reward ; 
and lastly, we may glean how adversity and calamity prove the best means for 
counteracting the evil effects of laziness. 

The want of space forbids us to say more, but we cannot leave this work with- 
out expressing an earnest wish that the efforts of the author to raise the tone 
of boyish literature may not be without fruit, and that his efforts will be 
seconded by the efforts of all right-minded men who have the welfare of their 
own and others' children at heart. C. H. W. B, 
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suggestions for the reform of geometrical 

teaching. 

JS Euclid to retain its position in this country as a text-book, or 

rather the sole text-book, of geometry ? 

It is not enough to say, that this question is now fairly 

raised ; it is being thoroughly discussed ; and a decision, one 
way or the other, cannot be long deferred. No competent geometrician 
who has studied his subject fairly, no earnest geometrical teacher who 
has paid proper attention to his work, can fail to be impressed with 
Euclid's defects, and can, if he be candid, avoid admitting that his 
Elements " swarm with faults." The more closely the book is examined, 
and the more attentively the results of its use as a text-book are noted, 
the more faulty does it appear. Even Todhunter, — ^who is so strong an 
advocate for die retention of Euclid, as to rejoice at what he considers 
the failure of the "numerous attempts to find an appropriate substitute," 
which attempts, he goes on to say, "fortunately have hitherto been 
made in vain,"— admits that "defects and difficulties occur in the 
Elements of Euclid, and that these become more obvious as we examine 
the work more closely."* It occurs to one to observe, by the way, that 
such an admission is hardly consistent with the regarding the failure of 
all attempts to find something better as "fortunate " — but let that pass — 
the point to note is, that even the strongest friends of Euclid allow, that on 
accurate investigation the book is found to be fiiU of defects and diffi- 
culties. Then again, thoughtful men who are acquainted with the fact, 
that among the most cultivated nations we alone retain an exclusive 
adherence to Euclid, have felt the disadvantage, under which we labour, 
of being separated in this respect fi:om the practice of the educated 
world ; or at all events have justly thought that the grounds for our 
exclusive and unique position demand carefiil and thorough investigation. 
Within the last twelve months considerable progress has been made 
towards the settlement of this question. The resolution passed by an 
almost unanimous vote of the Head Masters of the leading Public 
• Preface to edition of the Elements of Euclid, 
VOL. II, 25 
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Schools, at their meeting held at Sherborne in December last, "that the 
Committee be instructed to confer with the Government, the Universi- 
ties, and other Examining Bodies, with a view to securing greater lati- 
tude in the use of Geometrical text-books," is too important a fact to be 
ignored. If the evils of the present exclusive adherence to an anti- 
quated treatise had not been forcibly pressed upon their attention, alike 
by the dictates of common-sense, and by the results of experience, they 
would hardly at their first meeting, with the number of educational 
questions urgently requiring their consideration, have with so much 
unanimity called for more liberty in this matter. Almost simultaneously 
with the passing of this resolution, an association was formed for 
promoting the improvement of geometrical teaching, with the avowed 
object of finding a better text-book than Euclid, and at once secured the 
adhesion of a large number of the most able and earnest of the mathe- 
matical teachers of the country. With these facts before us, we are 
bound to conclude, that the question of geometrical teaching, and 
especially of the text-book to be used therein, is one of the most im- 
portant and pressing of the many educational questions of the present 
day ; that serious dissatisfaction exists ; that the desire for reformation is 
widely spread \ that the convictions of many most competent authorities 
are earnest and strong in favour of immediate change ; and under such 
circumstances as these, it is not too much to say that the question is ripe 
for decision. 

For it must not be supposed that this is mere idle agitation. Some 
change in this respect is absolutely necessary. When so many new 
subjects, all having an undeniable claim, are demanding a place for 
themselves in our educational curriculum; when so many old ones, 
amongst them notably geometry, are imperatively requiring that atten- 
tion Siould be paid to their great developments in modem times ; we 
must try whether it be not possible to teach the old branches of these 
old subjects, in a shorter time, with less expenditure of mental force, by 
the use of better books and methods. It certainly becomes at once 
obvious, that we cannot afford to give so much time to Uie particular points 
of geometry included in Euclid's Elements, as their study in that curious 
old treatise entails. We must make opportunity for acquiring some know- 
ledge of the many valuable modem developments of the subject; we must 
find time for many other branches of mathematics, which too rarely occupy 
a place in our school course ; some branches at least of natural science 
must be taught, to say nothing of the many departments of language 
and literature, which are now well nigh excluded firom our education. 

Then again, the geometry learned should be more readily avail- 
able for practical application than Euclid's Elements. It must be 
remembered, that Euclid studiously avoided anything of this kind, 
because in his day it was thought to be a degradation of philosophy, to 
connect it in any way with the practical purposes of life ; as Macauky 
tells us, " ancient philosophy disdained to be useful," and " could not 
condescend to the humble office of ministering to the comfort of human 
beings," " an office " which " all the schools condemned as degrading."* 
* Essay on Lord Bacon. 
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But in this age and country we cannot afford to lose sight in any subject 
of its practical side, which to us rightly seems the most important. 
While the science, then, of geometry must be accurately and fairly 
developed from its own first principles, yet it must be developed in such 
a way that at each step its practical bearings may be readily traced. This 
is absolutely necessary for the adequate training of the numerous 
students, who are preparing for the army, engineefing, and other profes- 
sions in which scientific knowledge is required, as well as for the purpose 
of the art-training of the masses of the people. Until Euclid is expelled 
from our seminaries of learning, geometrical science will never attain 
to all the practical developments of which it is capable. 

At present the efforts of all interested in this important question 
should be directed to these two points : — first, to the influencing of the 
Universities and other Examining Bodies, to carry out the resolution 
of the Head Masters* meeting at Sherborne, by introducing into their 
respective examination schemes, instead of Euclid, or so many books of 
Euclid, corresponding portions of geometry, to be studied out of any 
text-book; and by setting questions which may be answered out of 
Euclid, or any other elementary treatise on geometry, indifferently ; — and 
secondly, to the production of a really good geometrical text-book. 

With reference to the first of these suggestions it may be observed, 
that while all who preferred to adhere to the old book would be enabled 
to do so ; others who were dissatisfied with it would have the oppor- 
tunity of carrying out their system of teaching, in the way which they 
considered best. About this arrangement, regarded as a mere temporary 
expedient, there would be this advantage : it would afford an opportunity 
of testing the results of the Euclidean and anti-Euclidean methods of 
instruction, and would enable the Universities, and other competent 
mathematical authorities, to decide on which side the balance of advan- 
tages lay. 

But it may be objected, that though it would be easy to set questions, 
which may be answered out of Euclid, or any other text-book in- 
differentiy, yet there would be a difficulty in fairly estimating and assigning 
adequate marks to the work of the candidates, inasmuch as those who 
brought up Euclid would have to give more time to the subject, and to 
use proportionately more intellectual exertion in their preparation 
of it This difficulty may be met by requiring a larger portion of 
geometry to be brought up by those who used modem text-books ; for 
example, the whole of a modem text-book, like Wilson's, Wright's, 
Morell's, &c., or a portion thereof, together with a fair amount of unseen 
work, may be regarded as an equivalent to two or three books of Euclid ; 
or instead of the whole of Euclid, the whole of a modem treatise cover- 
ing the same ground, with some more advanced geometry added, may 
be exacted. A very little consideration on the part of experienced 
examiners would readily adjust any diffijculty of this kind. 

A more important objection is, that it would be hard to test the quality 
and accuracy of a student's work ; because, as necessarily in every 
proposition, what has been previously assumed or proved is taken for 
granted and used as the basis of further reasoning, unless the examiner 
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were acquainted with the text-book studied, he could not be sure of th6 
accuracy of the examinee's answers, inasmuch as in different text-books 
the points assumed are different, and the sequence of propositions 
varies. Now it must be allowed, that in a science like geometry, where 
at every step, something is supposed and something else has to be 
proved, or something is given and something else has to be done, and 
all depends upon the orderly development of each point from what goes 
before, this difficulty is greater than in subjects like arithmetic, algebra, or 
trigonometry. Indeed, in these the difficulty hardly exists at all, because 
each branch of the science is more independent of what precedes, and a 
certain definite order of development is not so important ; and so no 
objection is ever raised to the multiplicity of text-books. Still this 
objection in the case of geometry may be easily met, by requiring each 
student to mention the particular treatise to which he has been accus- 
tomed. As the existing text-books are not very numerous, it would not 
be too much to require examiners to be acquainted with them sufficiently 
for the purpose of testing the accuracy of written, or even, if necessary, 
of oral answers. 

Turning to the second suggestion, viz., the desirableness of producing 
a really good geometrical text-book, we do not mean to cast a slur on 
any of those recently published, nor to deny that some of them, notably 
those of Wilson and Wright, possess very considerable merit. But it 
must be allowed, that there is much force in the objection which we have 
just been considering, and that an excessive multiplication of elementary 
geometrical treatises is an evil to be deprecated, for, while many of these 
may be good, others would almost certainly be indifferent, or bad ; thus 
a prejudice would be created, and the cause, which it was intended to 
serve, would be injured instead of promoted thereby. That this danger 
is no imaginary one is proved by what has already taken place in Itady. 
A special commission, appointed to investigate the condition of 
geometrical teaching in that country, has actually recommended a return 
to the use of Euclid in classical schools, not because of its own merits, 
but simply in consequence of the great and increasing number of bad 
text-books; and this recommendation, adopted by the Government 
authorities, has become law. In the scientific schools, however, modem 
treatises are still retained. Even in France, where the treatises are 
better, complaints are made of their deficiencies and want of accuracy 
and completeness ; many think that there has been too great a departure 
from the spirit of Euclid's demonstrations ; there are those who go so 
far as to say that Euclid i^ superior to Legendre ; and some of the best 
authorities are not satisfied with the present condition of geometrical 
teaching. It is evident, then, that in this matter of text-books, while we 
are making a change, great caution is requisite. Nothing should be 
done hastily. When we move forwards, we should endeavour to move 
in such a way that there may be no necessity in the future for retrograde 
steps. 

While, however, we thus recommend caution in this respect, we must 
not be supposed to deprecate the present use of existing modem 
treatises. On the contrary, we consider that the general adoption of 
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these, until an authorised one be put forth, is much to be desired ; because 
we should thus discover their respective merits and defects, and so be 
guided in the improvement of these, or the composition of one better 
than any of them, upon which the imprimatur of competent authorities 
may ultimately be set. 

Indeed, for the due execution of this purpose it is of the greatest im- 
portance, that as many teachers as possible, even if they do not altogether 
abandon Euclid, should try the new books and methods, and compare 
the results with those obtained, by the use of Euclid as a text-book, and 
a close adherence to his order and system. The main question, as to 
whether Euclid should be retained or not, would be more satisfactorily 
settled by an accurate induction from a sufficient number of carefully 
•worked experiments, than by any number of theoretical arguments, or 
a priori considerations. Though we make this remark, as if the question 
were an open one, we have no manner of doubt as to the conclusion to 
which an impartial and thorough investigation would lead. 

It being obvious, then, that the production of a good text-book, which 
should carry with it more than the authority of its individual author, is a 
desideratum, and that such a work must be undertaken with great care, 
it would seem that the Association for the Improvement of Geometrical 
Teaching has taken a wise preliminary step in obtaining from its members 
programmes, stating what should be included in an elementary geome- 
trical treatise, and the order in which the various branches of the subject 
should be developed. The careful examination and comparison of these 
programmes, together with the study of continental and our own modem 
text-books, and the accurate observation of the results of their use in 
practice, should lead to the composition of a treatise, both satisfactory 
in itself, and likely to win general approval, and secure very extensive or 
even almost universal adoption. 

Without making any suggestions on particular points, we may ob- 
serve generally that Euclid's treatment of the subject must be at once set 
aside \ the whole task must be undertaken denovo from the very beginning, 
without any deference to Euclid's doctrines or order. Thus it would be 
necessary at once to discard Euclid's theories of parallels and proportionals, 
and to adopt a wider view of angles, while we could not avoid classifying 
the subject under divisions very different from his, and altering his con- 
fused and unscientific arrangement. The first thing would be to decide upon 
the first principles of the science, the axioms and fundamental definitions ; 
the next to settle what is to.be included in the treatise, and the order in 
which the various branches of the subject and the particular propositions 
are to be placed. Each proposition should then be drawn out with due 
regard to accuracy of reasoning and expression, without, however, that 
minute exactness of verbal formulae, which makes Euclid's Elements so 
cumbrous and perplexing ; the premises and the conclusion at each suc- 
cessive step in the argument being expressed in the simplest language 
possible, and in such a way as to be most readily apprehended by the 
reason. Whatever can be done should be at once assumed capable of 
being done, whether it be the self-evident problems of drawing a line, or 
describing a circle, or the less obvious ones of dividing a line, or bisectinpr 
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an angle ; in short, hypothetical constructions should be used Without any 
hesitation. All methods, such as those of superposition and revolution, 
which tend to simplicity, or brevity, or elegance of proof, should be 
freely employed. In short, it should all along be borne in mind, that 
the great object is to produce propositions as short and clear as may be 
compatible with exact and logical demonstration. 

It may now be asked, whether in the execution of this work any 
attention is to be paid, or reference made, to Euclid ? We are not pre- 
pared to answer this question in the negative. Faulty as Euclid's 
Elements are, the book will always be worthy of study, not only from 
the interest attached to it as a fossilized remnant of antiquity, but also 
from the fact, that for more than two thousand years it has held its place 
as a living subject of intellectual exercitation. It would be no bad pre- 
paration for the formation of a new text-book to carefully study Euclid, 
eliminating the propositions that are superfluous, and supplementing 
those that are wanting. Then in single propositions, it would be an 
useful preliminary exercise to try to modify his laborious and clumsy 
form of demonstration, — to unravel his mysterious perplexities, — to elimi- 
nate all redundancies of verbal expression, often for long phrases 
substituting single words, — to leave out all unnecessary details and repe- 
titions, — to shorten his tedious proofs, — in fine to give a new life and 
freshness to the whole. It may then not unfrequeutly happen, that some 
of his propositions may fall into the changed order, and be adopted with 
advantage in the new treatise. For without going so far as to recommend 
the retention of the syllogistic form of Euclid's demonstrations, we do 
think it important to endeavour to strike the mean between the cumbrous 
and unnecessary rigidity and preciseness of his proofs, and the illogical 
looseness of those of some modem treatises. It surely must be quite 
possible to combine simplicity and elegance with clearness and definite- 
ness of argument. That something then may be derived from Euclid ; 
that he is in some respects worthy of imitation, may be admitted ; but 
still it must not be forgotten, that success in the proposed undertaking 
will probably be proportionate to the extent of liberty allowed. To 
tie us absolutely to Euclid, or to his demonstrations in any form, would 
be most injurious. 

Recurring to a point before suggested, we must urge the importance 
of remembering the fact that geometry has to be studied, not merely 
theoretically as a mental discipline, but also for the purpose of its 
practical applications ; and in the teaching of the subject both these 
purposes should be, as far as possible, borne in mind. Now it is open to 
any one to say, why not keep these two objects distinct ? let us have 
our treatises, dealing with the subject theoretically for the purpose of 
intellectual training, and other treatises dealing with the subject in its 
practical developments for the preparation of students for scientific call- 
ings, and for their education with a view to the advancement of the arts. 
One cannot regard such a proposition with any favour. For first it 
involves a waste of teaching power, requiring two separate courses of 
geometrical instruction to be going on in the same school, and often 
in the same class, at the same time. 
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r Then, secondly, the bare theoretical exposition of a subj ect in its purely 
abstract form is far less interesting and attractive than that exposition 
which, along with the theory, points out its practical bearings. Abstract 
ideas, presented in their naked form, are always distasteful to young and 
immature minds; while they seize with avidity upon anything that 
appeals to the senses, or is capable of reference to the needs of common 
life. And the mingling together of theoretical 'investigation with its 
practical applications is not only more interesting, but also makes it more 
easy for the student to follow and grasp the course of reasoning. The 
concrete embodiment makes the abstract doctrine clearer and more 
definite to the youthful intellect. And so boys could commence with 
advantage the study of geometry at a much earlier age than they do at 
present, would grasp the subject more rapidly and tenaciously, and make 
in the same time proportionately greater progress than is usually made 
now. Further, it is to be feared that exclusively practical treatises would, 
like many works on mensuration, degenerate into the mere enun- 
ciation of propositions and statement of facts and rules, and a system of 
practical constructions, without accurate or formal demonstration. And 
it can never be too strongly insisted upon, that for mental training such 
a method of dealing with the subject is worthless, and even for the 
purpose in view fallacious ; because a firm grasp of principles, and 
a ready capacity for following out trains of scientific reasoning, are far 
more valuable even for the practical exigencies of life, for the work of 
the military officer, the engineer, the architect, or the artisan, than the 
knowledge of bare facts, the recollection of any number of formulae, 
or even the acquisition of the art of making constructions without Hmit, 
The general conclusion, then, at which we may arrive is, that, while the 
principles of the science should be firmly fixed on a purely rational 
basis, and definitely stated in precise terms, while from these principles 
the various propositions should be successively developed, each being 
demonstrated clearly and simply, rigidly and exactly, at the same time 
concrete illustrations should be given, and practical applications pointed 
out wherever opportunity occur ; in short, that the whole subject should 
be arranged and stated so that it may be readily applied in practice. 

One point above all others should never be forgotten. One of the 
chief defects of Euclid is that it exercises the memory more than the 
reason, bmrdening it with definitions, axioms, and postulates, with stiff 
phraseology and long formulae of statement, with an unnatural order of 
demonstration which reason, left to itself, would never adopt ; and what 
we especially want is to lighten this load of the memory, and to supply 
more natural and healthful exercise to the reason. If this object be not 
regarded, whatever else we effect, we shall fail in our main purpose. 

These are the general principles, which we venture to suggest, as 
those which should guide us in the composition of a new geometrical 
text-book. It cannot be too strongly urged, that great judgment and 
caution should be exercised in the execution of this important work ; 
whatever is done should be well considered beforehand, not only by some 
of the- best mathematicians of the country, but also by skilled geometrical 
teachers. Every suggestion from competent authorities should be well 
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weighed, every element in the case carefully digested, and in accordance 
with the results thus obtained the whole work constructed. 

One cannot but hope that this work may be undertaken by the 
Association for the Improvement of Geometrical Teaching. Amongst 
its members are to be found men who combine the conditions o^ high 
attainments, and of experience in elementary teaching. And from the 
way in which the Association has inaugurated its work, we have every 
reason to believe, that such an undertaking would be well and wisely 
carried out. Of course one would be glad to see the Universities 
in this, as in all matters of educational reform, taking the lead. Yet, as 
they are naturally fettered by the prejudices resulting from long continued 
usage, and are by their constitution unable to move rapidly and freely, 
perhaps more is to be expected from the action of a society, composed 
mainly of practical teachers with adequate knowledge of their subject, 
which can act independently and devote itself in a great measure to this 
one object One such text-book thus formed by the united wisdom and 
experience of competent men would serve as a model for others. For 
though we recommend the careful settiing of principles, and of the order 
and manner of exposition once for all, in short, the fixing of the salient 
points and limits of the subject, within those limits we do not wish to 
interfere with perfect freedom of treatment. We want rather a good type, 
which others can follow, and if possible, improve upon, than a work 
which shall take the place of, and permanently exclude all others. 
Absolutely to discourage the composition of new treatises would be 
undesirable ; it would simply lead to the present system in another form ; 
faults would be stereotyped, and progress stayed. Especially would this 
be injurious in this particular case of geometrical teaching, which has 
been so long suffering from the unnatural restraint put upon it by the 
exclusive adherence to Euclid. What we want above all things is freedom, 
— ^not to be tied too closely down, but to be able to range through the 
wide field of geometry with reason unfettered, and all our faculties free. 
So strongly are we impressed with this point, that we should even be dis- 
posed to recommend delay in any attempt to obtain very general use 
for one treatise, because we feel, that a short season of freedom would 
enable us the better to discern what to aim at, and in what direction and 
how we can best reach the object of our aim. Lastly, there must be no 
finality in this matter ; no book, however good, should be allowed to 
occupy the educational field for an indefinite time; the advance of 
knowledge must necessarily entail improvement in elementary text-books, 
and render it desirable to supersede the old ones. We want no second 
Euclid set up to stay the progress of knowledge, to hamper the education 
of future generations, and to cumber the ground of science. 

We have ventured to dwell upon one important work, which we hope 
the Association for the Improvement of Geometrical Teaching may 
undertake. But even if it do not produce a model text-book, yet it has 
before it work of immense value in the collection and wide dissemination 
of information as to the methods and results of geometrical instruction 
in this and other countries, and in the ascertaining of what is the exist- 
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ing feeling, and the endeavouring to enlighten public opmion, among 
ourselves upon the matter. These, indeed, may be regarded as its 
primary and special functions, the production of a text-book only 
as incidental and secondary. Such an association, formed for such 
objects, has a claim upon the hearty support of all interested in the ad- 
vancement of science and educational progress. And the united action 
of men who understand what they are about, are earnest in purpose, and 
resolute in the pursuit of an object which they know to be right and 
beneficial, can hardly fail, if not to secure complete success, yet at all 
events to bring about a very great improvement in the present unsatis- 
factory condition of geometrical teaching and knowledge in this 
country. 

The objects which we geometrical reformers have in view are simply 
these, — the advance of the science of geometry, a more wide-spread and 
sounder geometrical culture, the teaching of more geometry in a better 
way and in a shorter time, and a more useful and effective training of 
the reasoning faculties. In the pursuit of these objects we are prepared 
to meet all the usual arguments and objections of a narrow and 
prejudiced conservatism. We do not wish to interfere with anyone who 
is of a different opinion; we do not ask for the exclusion of Euclid from 
our seminaries of learning ; we only demand liberty for ourselves to use 
other text-books if we think it best. In every other subject this liberty is 
freely accorded; we are not obliged to use certain grammars or dictionaries, 
or one fixed treatise on arithmetic, algebra, trigonometry, chemistry, or 
any other branch of science. Why are we to be tied to one book in 
geometry alone ? We demand that we should not be, — as we are now, 
by the fact of Euclid being set as a text-book for so many examinations, — 
practically obliged to adhere to one book. Surely such a request, made 
by men who know what they want, and are competent to form an 
opinion on the subject,— and made in earnest, — should induce the 
Universities and other Examining Bodies to )deld their consent. If we 
are wrong, the mischief done can only be temporary and limited, for our 
mistake will soon be found out, and the adherents of the old system are 
sure, at least at first, to be numerous ; but if we are right, we shall have 
been instrumental in introducing an improvement, the good effects of 
which on educational progress and mental culture cannot fail to be im- 
portant and lasting. Joshua Jones, D.C.L. 



University of Toronto. — Dr. Alleyne Nicholson, lately Lecturer 
on Natural History in the Medical School of Edinburgh, has been 
appointed to the Chair of Natural History in this University. 
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FEMALE EDUCATION. 

|F late we have been dosed usque ad nauseam with dissertations 
on female education. We already have female doctors and 
we are threatened with female lawyers and female M.Ps. Is 
this state of things merely a violent re-action from the pudding 
making and spinning of our great-grandmothers, and the dancing and 
dressing and melody making (or marring) of our grandmothers ? Or is 
it an abiding manifestation of that spirit of progress of which we hear 
so much in these days ? 

There is a good old book whose precepts it is too much the fashion 
to question or to ignore, which speaks of women learning in silence — of 
their being in subjection — of their guiding the house and of their being 
keepers at home. To reconcile these exhortations with female professors 
and female physicians, aye, or even with female preachers needs, I think, 
the casuistry of a Jesuit. 

But are not our women to be educated ? Are they to be doomed to 
suckle fools and chronicle small beer ? to be men's housekeepers only. 
Are they to learn to dress, to dance, to play, to draw, to be man's play- 
things only ? Or, taking into account the probability held out by the 
recent census, that our spinsters must far outnumber our matrons, aire 
they to dream away a useless existence — useless to themselves, useless to 
then: fellow creatures, and with reverence be it added, useless to Him 
who has created all things for Himself? 

Most assuredly our women are to be educated — and well educated — 
educated so as to be comforts to themselves and to others — to be depen- 
dent on themselves only for happiness, and continually making others 
happier and better — educated for time and for eternity. 

But to enter a Httie more into detail — Having at the very outset 
recorded my firm conviction that no education is worthy of the name 
which does not take our Lord Jesus Christ as its foundation and comer 
stone, I proceed to examine its secular branches. 

Shall I excite a laugh by suggesting that faultless spelling and gram- 
mar and a legible hand writing (if an elegant one too so much the better), 
must be insisted on as essential ? Who has not often smiled at the mis- 
spelt word or the ungrammatical construction in a lady's letter or even 
short note ? 

English Orthography is confessedly so difficult, and so continually 
overleaps the rules laid down for our guidance, that nothing but constant 
practice, especially in writing, can make our spelling faultless. And as 
for English Grammar, there seem to be as many methods as there are 
teachers, and we are ready to wish for some new English Primer issued 
by authority. But gross faults can be easily avoided by a sensible 
grounding in grammar and constant exercises in composition. Geo- 
graphy and History should occupy a large space in female education, and 
the knowledge of them acquired in the schoolroom should only serve as a 
foundation on which to raise a more rational, and extended, and (if I may 
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4B0 say) philosophical acquaintance with countries and nations, when 
study is no longer the only or the chief duty of life. 

Every lady is supposed to learn French and German, but I am afraid 
there is often a great deal of supposition on the subject — vox et prceterea 
nihil. There is the grammar, the pronunciation and the Hterature, and 
after having studied all these we may find ourselves at a great loss abroad 
from not having practised French and German conversation. 

Arithmetic is most important for all — the higher branches of Algebra 
and Mathematics are very useful in strengthening the mind, if it is so consti- 
tuted as to be able to pursue them without the unpleasant consequences 
of an aching head and a muddled brain. 

May I be permitted to advance a plea in favour of girls learning 
Latin ? A thorough grounding in Grammar, including Syntax, and an 
ability to construe Caesar and Virgil is of immense advantage. No living 
language with its ever varying rules and added words can be taught with 
the precision of a dead one, and the needful analysis of a Latin sentence, 
will be found to be of no little use in unravelling the grammar of 
an English one. If time and opportunity and inclination are not 
wanting there is no reason why Greek or even Hebrew should not be 
added. But there is surely no need that girls should learn composirion 
either in Greek or Latin, either in verse or prose — and this will take away 
a great deal of the time spent by the other sex in the acquisition of these 
languages. 

Now, as regards Music and Drawing — it would probably be desirable 
that every girl should learn the elements of these — but surely we might 
be spared the wretched strumming of one destitute of a musical ear or 
musical affections, and the scrawls and daubs of one whose fingers seem out 
of their element when handling the pencil or the brush. Where there is 
a real taste either for Music or Drawing we have no right to bury the 
talent God has given us. 

I have purposely left needlework to the last — certainly not because 
I undervalue it — z. thorough foundation should be laid in early child- 
hood, and a taste for it encoiu*aged and developed as much as possible. 
And what are we to say about those domestic duties which formerly 
engrossed so much of ladies' time ? Some knowledge of them is un- 
doubtedly most desirable for all; but I think its amount must vary 
greatiy with their various social positions. Moveover, an active share in- 
household engagements is seldom desirable till the close oi actual school- 
room work. 

One great deficiency in the education of our girls is its want of 
thoroughness — a mere smattering of many branches of study is all 
that is acquired — ^nay, is all that can be acquired, if two or three years at 
a so-called finishing school are to make up for the deficiencies of previous 
years. Let a solid foundation be laid — ^for it is only a foundation which 
we can pretend to accomplish — the superstructure must be carried on 
by young ladies " out of their teens." Let our girls be taught to think — 
not merely to get through a certain amount of learning ; superficiality is 
impossible to a mind trained to think. 

But woman is not all composed of mind. We are reminded in 
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these day of athletics that man, and therefore woman, has a body also-^ 
and if we desire the mens sana we know in what sort of body it must 
dwell. Thorough exercise is essential for our girls — ^those brought up at 
home are often well cared for in this respect ] but I question 3", in one 
girls' school out of fifty, there is enough open air exercise to maintain a 
tolerable degree of health, certainly not a vigorous state. It is difficult 
to attain this end, and the means must vary with the locality, but the 
hour's walk in procession and probably with the necessity of speaking in 
a foreign language is not exercise, it is a mockery to give it such a name. 
I have heard of a school at Brighton — ^all praise to its mistress — where 
the girls, sheltered from gazers by the high walls ^of their playground, 
enjoy games at cricket. 

In concluding these remarks, which perhaps show the very fault I have 
been condemning of superficiality, I would just say that the middle class 
examinations for girls, appear to be admirably adapted for concentrating 
attention on certain chosen branches of education, and it is a great pity 
that more young persons do not avail themselves of them. Mater. 



North London Collegiate School for Girls. — ^The annual distribution 
of prizes to the pupils of this school was held at St. George's Hall, Langham Place, 
under the presidency of Lord Dartmouth^ supported by Harvey Lewis, Esq., M.P., 
Arthur Roebuck, Esq., M.P., Mr. Churchwarden Rahles, Dr. Garvey, Dr. Storrar, 
and the Revs. C. Mackenzie, J. B. Owen, T. Pelham Dale, and C. Lee. The pro- 
ceedings commenced with a part song by the pupils, after which the report was read 
by the Rev. C. Lee. It stated that since the last meeting the school had been trans- 
ferred into the hands of trustees, and was now a public institution. A new and less 
expensive school was opened at Christmas, a counterpart to that for boys in Cowper 
Street, E,C. The two now number three hundred and twenty pupils. Fifteen girls 
had passed the Cambridge Local Examinations at Christmas ; Miss Greatbatch in the 
first class senior, Miss Bennett in the second class senior, and three others with honours. 
The Misses Greatbatch and Cole had passed the examination for women, conducted 
by the University of London, the former also obtaining certificates of higher proficiency 
in French and harmony. The Reid Scholarship, tenable at Bedford College for two 
years, was gained by Miss Doyle. The chairman congratulated the firiends of the 
institution on the progress made during the past year, and observed that there was an 
undercurrent of common sense running through the report ; he agreed that it was 
unadvisable to waste time over the piano and feeble drawing, which he considered 
subordinate to studies of greater importance. Mr. Harvey Lewis moved the adoption 
of the report, and was glad to observe that the honours gained by the pupils were 
conferred, not by their own teachers, but by an independent examining body, in com- 
petition with girls from all parts of the country. The Rev. J. B. Owen seconded. 
After some remarks by Dr. M. A. Garvey, the prizes were distributed to the successfiil 
candidates. A vote of thanks to the chairman was proposed by Dr. Storrar, and seconded 
by the Rev. C. Lee, who mentioned that the distinction attained by Miss Greatbatch 
at the University of London in harmony and counterpoint was due to Miss Maclean, 
a former pupil of the school. At the conclusion of the meeting, it was announced that 
prizes of the value of £^ each had been founded by Lady Dartmouth, Mrs. Harvey 
Lewis, and Mrs. Newmarch ; and that the Gilchrist trustees had placed at the disposal 
of the governors of this school the sum of £2^ per annum. Prize List, — Scripture. — 
Mr. Back's, Miss K. Buss— A. Cotterell, L. Punton, K. Raisin. The Hardwicke— 
Miss L. Punton. The Dartmouth Prize — Miss Stuart. The Camden Prize — Miss 
Greatbatch. The Vicar's Prize— Miss M. A. Bennet. Rev. R, P. Celemenger's Prize- 
Miss M. A, Bennett. Mrs. Laing's Prize — Miss Weightman. Rev. C. Lie's Prize — 
Miss M. A. Bennett. Rev. H. Linden's Prize— Miss Punton. Old Pupils* Prize-^ 
Miss M. A. Bennett. Logic — Miss Raisin. Holiday Work-«-Miss M. A. Bennett 
and Miss Whitehead. 
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WORK IN MIDDLE CLASS SCHOOLS. 

lEW principle^ are better settled in the politics of the present 
day than the absolute sovereignty of public ojpinion. If the 
nation demands a thing, there is no politician, or party of 
politicians, that will now undertake to refuse it.* No legisla- 
tive act of late years could be a better proof of this statement than the 
Education Bill of last year. Public opinion has once again proved suc- 
cessful in the adoption of school-boards, the institution of accommoda- 
tion for the purposes of Primary Education throughout the length and 
breadth of the land, and in. the nominal, even if for the moment it should 
prove not to be the actual acceptation of compulsion as regards educa- 
tion. Is it a time to sit down and regard with satisfaction the consum- 
mation of the first act of an elaborate drama ? Is it not a time rather 
when success should be the incentive to push forward with the greatest 
energy, in order that the work to be done should be accomplished as 
soon as possible ? Shall we, who wish the work of education to be con- 
ducted under the most approved methods, whose sole aim is the welfare 
of England and Englishmen, shall we, I ask, " rest and be thankful,'* 
whilst there is yet something to do ? Nay, our aim will be to give our 
whole attention to other phases of the educational system which loudly 
call for reformation, and use our utmost efforts to build up such a struc- 
ture as shall prove adequate to supply every want that is needed. 

One of the most difficult, and, at the same time, one of the most 
important educational problems we have to consider is that which 
treats of the actual manner in which the work should be performed.t 
No matter how grand a scheme may be elaborated by theorists or prac- 
tical men — no matter how completely that scheme may be fitted to 
supply the wants, it will be useless so long as the men who have to carry 
out its precepts, its rules and laws, are incompetent to perform their 
share of the task. Our present Middle Class Educational system is a 
gigantic failure, and this is caused, in no small measure, by the in- 
competency of those to whom the task of teaching is entrusted. True 
it is that there are many noble exceptions ; we have a small minority of 
earnest, self-denying, hard-working men, who, in the widest sense of the 
term, are educators ; but the enormous majority form a phalanx of utter 
incapables. The same again might be said with regard to the schools, 
the minority are good, whilst the majority are unfit to be classed as, or 
called, schools at all. If any of my readers should think this sweeping 
condemnation uncalled for, or in any way exaggerated, let him or them 
carefully study with me the requirements of Middle Class Schools, and 
then see how far they give what is really required. For what class do 
they provide education ? There is no difficulty in answering this ques- 

* Prof. Seeley's English Revolution. 

+ My intention was to have written a series of papers, describing at some length the 
methods actually employed in teaching various subjects, pointing out the shortcomings, 
and giving hints which, if adopted, would assist greaUy in the arduous work of education. 
Unfortunately, the scheme cannot be carried out, and this paper is a mere casual glance at 
a great question. 
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tion, because the name implies that they cater especially,, if not solely, 
for the great class holding a position between the aristocracy, on the one 
hand, and such as live by manual labour on the other, including landed 
proprietors, wholesale and retail merchants, manufacturers, &c., &c. — 
the class to whose talents and energies England owes her greatness* 
Yet, while we squabble and wrangle about Primary Education, looking 
upon it as the grand panacea to heal all the troubles, trials, and priva- 
tions of the labouring class, the question of Secondary Education is to 
all intents and purposes ignored. We fondle and pat the artizan class, 
whom we are afraid of, letting them humbug the nation with their strikes, 
trades-unions, and intimidations, cramming delicious morsels down their 
throats, so that they shall not be able to jaw us, whilst those of the land, 
who really deserve the thanks of all, receive the cold shoulder, and be- 
cause their ranks swarm not with demagogues and stump orators, are 
compelled to wait and wait on, till patience grows exhausted, and they 
look upon political promises as so much rubbish. This is a digression. 

Middle Class Schools do pretty much as they like, and how they like. 
There is nothing to prevent the bankrupt greengrocer from opening a 
school, who by swindling his creditors has attached M.A. or Ph.D., or 
some other equally fictitious symbols to his name, these said symbols being 
granted for a consideration by some foreign university, at the instigation 
of some agent. The public, gulled by flaming advertisements, patronise 
this said Ph.D., and he is thereby enabled to live luxuriously, and do 
a thriving trade. We constantly hear it said, how is it that the public 
allow themselves to be led away by such advertisements ? We reply by 
another question, and ask, how can they help themselves ? Who can 
tell a genuine advertisement from a really able man, having a good 
school, and one from a man who knows nothing about teaching, whose 
sole aim is to live, and to live comfortably, upon the credulity of his 
fellow men ? As we have so often said before, there is no remedy for 
this sort of thing till we know more about the inner working of schools. 
Institute some general test, for all to undergo, and the shams of educa- 
tional life will soon be driven into oblivion, leaving behind the solid, the 
substantial, and the useful. 

A writer in the "Westminster Review,"'^ says of our educational 
system : — " We unhesitatingly assert that, judged by the results it aims at 
producing^ as compared uith those it does produce, it is a miserable failure. 
, . . We must look facts in the face. And is it not a fact that thousands 
upon thousands of English boys spend a considerable portion of four, 
five or six days a week for forty weeks in every year, from the time they 
are six or seven years old till eighteen or nineteen, or even more, in 
learning Latin, and at the end of the time cannot construe Cicero or 
Virgil with any approach to ease and accuracy ? cannot, at any rate, 
read even an easy Latin book with such facility as to think of taking 
one up to read for their own amusement ! Must this be laid to the 
stupidity of the average English boy, or must it be laid at the feet of the 
system ? Again we have no difficulty in answering the question — it is 
the system. How, for example, is Latin, taught in our schools — not, we 

• April, 1871. 
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are thankful to say, in many who are beginning to feel the necessity of 
moving with the times — but in the majority of those schools which have 
some twenty or thirty boarders, and perhaps as many day scholars ? 
The master, perhaps the principal himself, gives out the daily task, and 
the pupil finds that he must prepare, say twenty or thirty Hues of Caesar, 
of Virgil, or some other Latin book, as the case may be. The poor boy 
goes home, and, if he possesses a spark of sense, turns to a crib which 
he has purchased with his pocket-money. To digress again — do I be- 
lieve in cribs ? Most emphatically and decidedly No I If, however, 
the boy possesses no such book, he turns with * lack-lustre eye ' to the 
well-thumbed dictionary, and then the minutes fly away whilst he de- 
spairingly turns to word after word, digging amid a mass of verbiage for 
something that will suit him. At last his task is done — we do not say 
how — ^and the books are thrown with disgust into some comer till 
wanted. The time arrives when the master is to hear the lesson. The boys 
are seated' around him, with their books in their hands ; the master also 
has a book, frequently a word-for-word crib, an interlinear translation ; 
the first boy commences to construe, and perhaps goes on fairly ; after 
a line or two, the next boy is called upon, and so on through the class, 
the last few boys perhaps failing to say a word, and thus gaining an im- 
position for their laziness. And this goes on day after day, and is said 
to be * teaching Latin.* At the end of the term comes the examina- 
tion. This is a specimen of double-dealing \ the boys really know no- 
thing ; but, for the good of the school, they must do a creditable paper. 
A chapter of Caesar has to be translated, perhaps I should say a para- 
graph ; the boys are allowed to use their books^ which probably contain a 
vocabulary and copious notes. The paper is creditably done, and pater- 
familias believes in the school and in the master." 

This is a rough picture — ^much must be left to the imagination of 
the reader — ^but there is little doubt as to what the verdict of any sen- 
sible man would be. Or perhaps the picture is deceptive, and cannot 
be believed. Nevertheless, it is a fact. Shall we say such schools as 
these are mere humbug, or shall we continue to believe in them and 
support them ? Could not some kindly disposed philanthropist — one 
who can teach, one who can tell others how to teach — with time hang- 
ing heavy on his hands, publish an exhaustive treatise upon * the art of 
teaching ?* He would be doing a real kindness to this and succeeding 
generations. Our schoolmasters axe looking for quantity, not quality. 

One word to the followers of the old school, such as think the life 
of a master to be a nice easy one, who never trouble themselves much 
about their scholars, so long as they are tolerably well behaved, do a 
little work, and give little trouble. Try, take your class, open your 
book at to-morrow^s lesson, talk about it, point out any words you may 
think the majority of the class have not met with before, call attention 
to the peculiar usage of any word, or any particular, or out-of-the-way 
grammatical construction, any irregularity in fact, or any difficulty. 
Then let the class prepare, and we dare assert that many a heart will be 
lightened, many an eye brightened, and the work will be easier and better 
done, than when so many weary hours were spent in looking over the 
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dictionaxy. It won't take you long to make these short explanations, but 
it will save the boys an immense amount of work. This, and much more, 
is done in many a school, by many a master — but it ought to be the rule, 
not the exception. Again, we repeat, some explanation should be given 
before preparation, and the good master will find no difficulty in so wording 
his lesson that ample scope is left for the pupil to think upon the subject 
himself. This is just a hint, and nothing more. Plan for yourselves, 
test for yourselves. A good master is known by the amount of work he 
does. If he possesses any interest at all in his boys, his aim will be to 
get the greatest amount of real work from them witii the expenditure of 
the least power. He will take no thought of his own trouble, so long 
as he can save it in others. 

Take another example. It was not so very long since that we 
witnessed a very peculiar and interesting method of giving an English 
grammar lesson. The boys were seated round a long table, with some 
really good grammars open before them, grammars intended for advanced 
pupils, and therefore not so clear and explicit as some of those intended 
for younger boys. The master, a gentleman who took a high position 
at Oxford, who could boast of numerous school and college prizes, gently 
walked round and round the table — doing what ? hearing the boys read 
one by one, sentence by sentence, out of this English grammar — ^no 
explanatory word, no copious examples — 'thus we saw a grammar 
lesson.' Need we add that both * master ' and * boys ' gave a sigh of 
relief at the end of the uninteresting and monotonous task. In this 
latter case the public seem to have arrived at a conclusion, and the 
school, although under aristocratic and influential patronage, does not 
thrive. 

Again, whilst in a large midland town, talking to the eldest boy 
(about eighteen years of age) and head of a well-known school, we 
gathered that the pupils were such a lot of incapables that the master 
found it impossible to make them imderstand more than three of Euclid's 
problems in a term ; and my informant added, sotto voce, * We don't un- 
derstand them at all, for he doesn't know how to teach us.' 

" For more * facts ' we could point to the reports of the Civil Service 
Commissioners, to the Calendar of the London University, &c., &c., 
where we should find some very startling disclosures. How is it that 
more than one half generally fail in the matriculation examination at the 
above-named university ? How is it that so many, who have been en- 
abled by lavish expenditure to claim the attention of the best masters, fail 
to pass the examinations for * direct conmiissions,' Woolwich, &c. ? * Are 
not such facts as these an emphatic and conclusive condemnation of the 
system of teaching which produces such results? For the ordinary 
English boy of the well-to-do class is not incapable of learning. On 
the contrary, he soon learns a good deal when he is thrown on his own 
resources among his equals in the world, notwithstanding the imperfect 
character of the preparation he has received at school. So that if he 
does not learn Latin and arithmetic at school, we may assume that it is 
not simply firom want of capacity. Any one who has fairly tried to apply 
a rational system of teaching to such boys (supposing, of course, as a 
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condition precedent, that he has himself a competent and intelligent 
knowledge of the subjects he attempts to teach), knows from experience 
the truth of this assumption. And if any one want confirmation of it, 
let him ask a government inspector, or read the published reports of 
those officers, for the purpose of ascertaining what is the character and 
value of the knowledge acquired by a class of boys supposed to have 
much fewer advantages under the instruction of able National School- 
masters. He will then discover that the children of labourers and arti- 
zans can get for a few pence a week a better intellectual training, a 
more intelligent knowledge of what is taught them, and more capacity 
for using and developing the powers of their minds, than is commonly 
gained by the majority of the pupils of the most successful and expensive 
seminaries in the country. What is the cause of this difference ? How 
is it that the ordinary public or grammar-school boy learns so little and 
so badly, while a fair specimen of the product of the National School 
at least leanis well the little that he generally has time and opportunity 
to learn at all ? The answer to these questions is simply this. The 
teacher in the latter case knows, because he has learnt, while the teacher 
in the former does not know, and will not learn, how to teach,** 

We have so often expressed this opinion before, and it ' seems 
almost hopeless to look to the 'powers that be,* that we again strenii- 
oasly appeal to every well-meaning master in the country to give the 
subject his earnest attention, to put his shoulder to the wheel, and to see 
if something cannot be done to remedy this state of affairs. It is not 
that our masters have no energy, have no wish for better things. Many 
would be only too thankful to know how to do this or to do that, in order 
to obtain the best possible result. Where, oh where is our philanthro- 
pist? There is this horrible bugbear to fight, that quantity, that show, 
glittering gilded show, is everything, and solidity and quality nothing. 
* Teach the girls so and so,* said a principal, ' so that they may go 
home and talk about it in the vacation. It sounds well, and brings grist 
to the mill.' 

Just so ; the sole aim and object of grasping, covetous men is to 
bring * grist to the mill' We, would ask our readers to make st stand 
once for all upon the good solid rock, and vigorously express their opin- 
ions, and not only to express but sq to, act, that whatever is to be learnt 
must be learnt thorougmy. The confidence of the public in its school- 
masters is almost nil, or there would be no asking whether this or that 
is taught in the school, but John Bull would deliver over his son to the 
dominie he respected, with the words, * I desire my son to be fitted for 
active business ; I wish you to impart that knowledge which will enable 
him to use his mind, to learn for himself and to apply his mental powers 
to any subject that may be brought before him. You know best how to 
do this; and, without the slightest restriction or reserve I place him in 
your hands, knowing that you will do yoiir best to, make him a man' 

C. H. W. B. 
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NOTES ON SOME GEOMETRICAL REFORMERS. 

I. BEFORE 1658. 

By R. Tucker, M.A. 

*• No rock so hacd but that a little wave 
May beat Admission in a thousand years." 

The Princess. 

" Our later mathematicians have rolled all the stones that may be stirred." 

Burton's Anatomy, Part ii. Sec. 1. 

JONES, in his pamphlet (an account of which appeared in 
the last number of iht Journal), after remarking that " Euclid" 
is retained as a geometrical text-book, partly from the force of 
custom, and partiy because we know littie of other text-books, 
goes on to say (p. 89) : " In this case, the party of progress and reform 
must not be content to remain quiet, resting on the goodness of their 
cause and the weakness of their adversaries* position ; but must be pre- 
pared to use actively and vigorously such means as lie in their power 
to carry their point." That this conviction is not one willingly or hastily 
arrived at is well recognised by all who are anxious for some change in 
the method of teaching geometry (disciplinarum omnium facile janitor). 
To use the words of the same able writer (p. 46) : "Though, of course, 
all the prejudices of our early education and oif our past experience are 
in favour of Euclid, we are forced, however reluctantly, to the convic- 
tion that it must be given up ; and by an accumulated weight of argu- 
ment we^are obliged to believe that there are but few, if any, educational 
reforms which would be fraught with such beneficial results." 

An experience of more than fifteen years as a mathematical teacher 
has led myself to see that some alteration in our old text-book is urgently 
needed ; and though I would not join in the cry, " Carthago deUnda 
esty^ yet a very considerable modification of the order and mode of 
proof, as presented to us in the " Elements," I consider to be absolutely 
called for. That the present agitation is not confined merely to the 
** rank and file" (to use Mr. Levetf s words) of mathematical teachers, 
will have been seen from the remarks I have already contributed upon 
this subject (pp. 341-50, supra). 

In addition to the remarkable declaration of Dr. Sylvester (p. 346), 
we have also on our side the utterances of two gentlemen who have 
filled the same office of president of the mathematical and physical 
section of the British Association, Professor Tait and Dr. Spottiswoode. 
The former, in his address at Edinburgh this year, says : ** From the 
majority of the papers in our few mathematical journals, one would 
almost be led to fancy that British mathematicians have too much pride' 
to use a simple method, while an unnecessarily complex one can be had. 
No more telling example of this could be wished for than the insane 
delusion under which they permit * Euclid* to be employed in our ele- 
mentary teaching. They seem voluntarily to weight alike themselves 
and their pupils for the race." • The latter gentleman, who is also now 

* Natuxe, Na ga. 
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president of the London Mathematical Society, recently remarked (July 
14th, at the Albert Hall): "The mathematical teaching has always 
formed a prominent feature in this school. ... Of the value of 
elementary geometry . . . as a mental training, there is, in general, 
little or no doubt. But those who have been practically engaged in 
teaching geometry by means of * Euclid,' have found the greatest diffi- 
culty in interesting their pupils in the subject, until more time has been 
spent upon it than can usually be devoted to its study. The simple 
fact is, that Euclid's work was not written for the purpose of elementary 
education ; and England is the only country in the world where it is still 
used as a text-book. I therefore learn with great satisfaction, as a 
mathematician as well as your examiner, that other and more modem 
methods have been adopted in this school.*'* 

We are well assured that the task we propose to ourselves is no light 
one, but that is no good reason why we should not strive to effect some 
reform. It may be true, as Montucla writes, " En vain divers g^ombtres, 
Jt qui I'arrangement d'Euclide a deplu, ont tich^ de le reformer, sans 
porter atteinte k la force des demonstrations. Leurs efforts impuissans 
ont fait voir combien il est difficile de substituer k la chiine form^e par 
I'ancien ge'om^tre, une autre aussi ferme et aussi solide. Tel ^toit le 
sentiment de I'illustre M. Leibnitz, dont Tautorit^ doit ^tre d'un grand 
poids en ces mati^res," &c.t The very difficulty — if the change de- 
sired is really a necessity — ought to move us to greater exertion. 

My present proposal is to continue, as well as I can, the line I com- 
menced in the last number, confining my attention in this paper to those 
reformers principally, if not solely, who published their works before 1658 
— the year in which Borelli gave his " Euclides Restitutus" to the world. 
I think it convenient to divide the Geometries which have been 
published into three classes, the first comprising those which observe 
the order and method of Euclid as we are familiar with the " Elements" 
now-a-days : these, for convenience of reference, I shall refer to as ( a ). 
The second embraces those works in which the order is preserved, but 
not the mode of proof (3 1 ), and those which keep the proof, but diver- 
sify the order of the propositions (jSg ). In the last group I place those 
works which professedly depart from the Euclidean type (7). And here 
I must disclaim all attempt at anything like an exhaustive treatment of 
the subject. I can only give an account of such works as have come 
into my hands, and this account may not perhaps be always correct. 
But I shall endeavour to give such a statement of my authors as will 
enable readers to judge for themselves of the relations the writers hold 
to the question under treatment. 

Voegelin, in the dedication to his " Elementale,"J writes : " Propter 
omnium studiosorum commoda, ex Euclidis geometric, eos duntaxat 

• Report of the Examiner (W. Spottiswoode, Esq., F.R.S.) to the Council of the Middle 
Class School Corporation, Cowper-street, E.C. 

f Histoire, vol. i. p. 205 (ed. 1799). 

% *' Elementale Geometricum ex Euclidis Geometria a Joanne Voegelin ad omnium 
Mathematices studiosorum utilitatem decerptum" (1534). {ft a) After some thought, I 
have considered it best to give my extracts in the veiy words of the authors. 

26 — X 
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excerpsi propositiones, quae in demonstrationibus litiearibus crebrius 
obversantur, quaeque satis prope sunt ad disciplinarum culnien perducere. 
In quibus ordinandis pariter ac demonstrandis, pnidens nbn seinel ob 
Euclide dissentio. Ita enim rei brevitas et quam semper quaesivi 
facilitatem postulabant." 

He assumes four " petitiones" : (i.) all right angles ate equal ; (ii.) 
what is Euclid's twelfth axiom in modern text-books ; (iii.) two straight 
lines cannot enclose a space ; (iv.) Euc. i. 7, " Because its proof 
may appear difficult to a beginner unaccustomed to linear proofs, and 
because, too, it is of the nature of a petitio, and is very seldom used** ! 
Then follow ten axioms. His first chapter arranges Euclid's proposi- 
tions in the following order : Euc. i. i, 4, 8 (three sides equal), 5, 6, 
9, .10, II, 12, 13, 15, 16, 18, 20, 21, 22, 23, 24, 26, 28 (co-alternate 
angles, equidistant lines), 29, 31, 32 (divided into two propositions), 34 
(the diagonal property), 35, 41, 47 — twenty-eight propositions in all. 

The second chapter has twelve propositions, arranged in the order 
following: Euc. iii. 31, i, 3, 7, 8, 18, 17, 20, 21, 22, 32; Euc. iv. 5. 
The third chapter treats of proportion, in five propositions ; the fourth 
chapter applies proportion to straight lines, in six propositions; and the 
fifth and concluding chapter treats of the properties of triangles, in eight 
propositions. The proofs are concise, yet Euclidean. 

I have no special comments to make upon Gestrinus's* work. The 
notes are interesting : thus, to Euc. i. 5 he appends a proof by super- 
position ; he constructs in Euc. i. ir. for the point at the end of the given 
, line. So, on Euc. i. 47 he gives a number of constructions for square 
equal sum of three or more given squares, &c. 

The work of Finaeust is merely a translation of the Greek text. The 
remarks upon, and illustrations of the definitions, especially of the fifth 
and sixth books, appear to me to be worth consulting. He writes : 
" In primis itaque diffinitiones ipsas, quae durioris, quam juvenum captus 
exposceret, plerumque videbantur interpretationis (potissimum libri 
quinti) qui potuimus elucidavimus facilitate, atque caetera principiorum 
genera, k quibus universa problematum atque theorematum iiiultitudo 
consurgit, in suam redegimus harmoniam. Ipsorum porrb theorematum 
atque problematum subtiles difficilesque demonstrationes, tali artificio, 
adeoque ordinato ac facili discursu conscripsimus, et convincentibus 
probavimus syllogismis (multis tum in melius commutatis, tum in 
recens adinventis : nullisque praeter ea quae in ipso continentur Euclide, 
subrogatis principiis) ut nemo futurus sit, qui legendo simul non valeat 
intelligere, quique minimum addere verbum absque temeritate, aut 
detrahere, sine jactura possit.'* He takes for his fourth postulate, " all 
right angles are equal ;" and for his fifth, Euclid's twelfth axiom, with 
reference to which he makes a statement which I think he is hardly at 

* " Martini £. Gestrini in Geometriam Euclidis demonstrationum librise^ in.quibas Geo- 
metria planoram traditur, et brevibus Notis perspicu^ explicatur. Upsaliae, 1542." (a ) 

t Orontii Finaei Delphinatis. . . . In sex priores libros. ..... Euclidis Mega- 

rensis demonstrationes, recens auctse et emendatae . . . textu Graeco, et interpreta- 
tione latind, Bartholemsei Zamberti Veneti. Omnia ad fidem Geometricam, per eundem 
Orontium recognita. 1544. (u). 
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liberty to do, unless he assumes some knowledge of the properties of 
parallel lines. He does not care, he says, to add other postulates. 

The work of Joannes Baptista* treats rather of practical geometry. 
The fourteen problems of Euclid's first book, taken in ordei^ are Nos. 
36, 57» Si 9> 4, 1, 5» 27, 10, 6, II, 13, 14, 15 of this author. The two 
of the second book are Nos. 16 and 19 ; the six of the third book, in 
order, are Nos. 20, 24, 58, 25, 56, 26 ; the sixteen of the fourth book 
are Nos. 37, 28, 29, 50, 48, 30, 31, 52, 52, 32, 33, 34, 53, 54, 35, 38. 
The fifth book has none ; and the nine of the sixth book are Nos. 18, 
39, 40, 17, 41, 42, 43, 44, 45: and so on through the remaining 
books. 

The work entitled, " Les six premiers livres des Elements d'Euclide, 
traduicts et commentez par Pierre Forcadel de Bezies** (1564), is merely 
Euclid, with comments on each definition, proposition, &c» 

Soon after this date, in 1570, appeared " Elements of Geometric of 
tihe most auncient philosopher Euclide of Megara, faithfully (now first) 
translated into the Englishe toung, by H. Billingsley, citizen of London, 
whereunto are annexed certaine scholies, . . . with a veiy fruitfuU pre- 
face made by M. J. Dee, specifying the chiefe Mathematicall Sciences, 
what they are, and whereunto commodious ; where, also, are disclosed 
certaine new secrets Mathematicall and Mechanicall, untill these our 
daies, greatly missed.'' Dee would substitute generally for " Geometrie, 
Megethologia.'* This work comes under Division (a), but there are notes 
on each definition, proposition, &c. ; other proofs from Pappus, &c., and 
much interesting matter. Besides Dee's preface of fifty folio pages, we 
have Billingsley's very warm eulogium upon EucHd. The work contains 
926 folio pages. 

" Los seis libros primeros de la Geometria de Euclides traduzidos en 
legua Espanola, por Rodrigo Camorano" (1576), contains the text of 
Euclid only. ' 

The object of Rhodiust in bringing out his edition will be seen 
from the following extract from his preface : " Quod cum unus optimfe 
prsestet ipsa antiquitate, per tot jam iteratas imperiorum mutationes, 
singulari Dei providentii clarus Euclides, in suis Elementis, quae hao- 
tenus ab aliis doctissimis viris sine imperfectione ; im6 cum abundante 
perfectione edita sunt ; k quorum tamen lectione vel cognitione caritas 
partim exemplarium, partim prolixitas, quae ingeniosis tsedium, tardio- 
nibus exiguum praestat commodum, multos deterrent ; id inii consilium, 
ut, quantum possem, elementorum tamen probfe considerata natura et 
ingenio, ne vel necessaria deficerent, vel minus necessaria abundarent, 
Euclidea Elementa cum suis demonstrationibus integra, sed forma 
quadam contracta, pretioque exiguo redimenda ederem." He expresses 
the hope that the result of his work will be that, in a few weeks, will be 
accomplished what generally has taken months to acquire. The book 

* •' Resolutio omnium Euclidis problematura aliorumque ad hoc necessario inventorum 
una tantummodo circini data apertura, per Joannem Baptistam de Benedictis. Venetiis. 

I5S3-" 

T ' ' Euclidis Elementoruixi succinctis et perspicuis demonstrationibus comprehensi, a 
M. Ambrosio Rhodio." (1609.) 
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abounds in typographical errors. The order of Euclid's propositions 
seems to have been kept to ; but the proofs are concise, and such as I 
do not think I have met with elsewhere, and the soundness of some may 
be questioned. 

There is a similarity between some of the proofs of this last work and 
the following, which, though of an earlier date (1603), did not come into 
my hands till some little time after I had looked over Rhodius' work. 
The work to which I allude is by Dibuadius,* who states in his preface, 
" Ab Euclidis lectione, ampla commentationum volumina, etsi doctis- 
sima, plurimos detemierunt. Nos vero benigne lector utilitati tuse non 
gloriae nostras consulentes, ne temporis aut pecuniae jacturam faceres, 
piano brevique commentario auctoris mentem aperuimus." 

The small work by Father George Foumier (1654) entitled, " Eucli- 
dis libri in commodiorem formam contracti et demonstrati," differs little 
from the common Latin text, and preserves Euclid's order. Indeed, 
after relating the old encomium upon Euclid, " nusquam deceptus est," 
he proceeds : " Nee solum doctrina Euclidis fuit admirationi, sed etiam 
ipse ordo, quem perturbare adhuc usus [ ? ausus] est nemo," &c. With 
reference to Axiom xii., he says, he knows it has been considered 
obscure by some and has been rejected from the axioms by others, yet 
it ought not to be removed from the number of " common notions" be- 
cause two or three reject it **Sufficiat dicere Euclidem caeterosque 
omnes haec omnia ex sola terminorum hotione evidentia censuisse et 
existim&sse sensu communi carere qui ea negaret." He then gives 
Clavius' demonstration. 

The result of our examination then, so far, is much the same as that 
stated by Hallam : t " The geometers of the sixteenth century, content 
with what the ancients had left them, seem to have had little care but to 
elucidate their remains. Euclid was the object of their idolatry ; no 
fault could be acknowledged in his * Elements,' and to write a verbose 
commentary upon a few propositions was enough to make the reputation 
of a geometer." He then refers to the well-known works of Comman- 
dine and Clavius. Montucla (vol. i. p. 209) mentions that Ramus, who 
finds fault with Euclid, yet fails altogether in his own " Elements," " car 
les vingt-huit livres sur Tarithmetique et la g^ora^trie ne contiennent 
pas le quart de gdom^trie qui se trouve dans Euclide, et rien n'y est d^ 
roontr^ que pour qui est k-peu-prfes content d'entendre Tenoned d*un 
thdorfeme." 

Though the authors whose works I have examined in this article 
have not departed much from their great predecessor, yet there has been 
brought forward, I think, sufficient evidence to show that the belief in 
his perfection was shaken ; and the year 1658, at which I have now 
arrived,' witnessed the publication of one or two works which departed 

• *• C. Dibuadii in Geometriam Euclidis prioribus sex Elementorum Hbris comprehensam 
demonstratio linealis." A second part contains the " Demonstratio Numeralis ;'* and a 
Ihird part (1605) contains the 7th, 8th, and 9th books of the " Elements.*' 

t " Introduction to the Literature of Europe,'* part ii. cap. 8. 
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-widely from him, and, indeed, were almost independent works. To the 
consideration of these, I may turn on some future occasion. 



Note. — P. 334, line 26, Legendre's " Elements" (1794) ; p. 345, line 
14, "Commercial Euclid" (1864) ; p. 342, note^ Tacquet's book appeared 
in 1654. It may interest some readers to know that Dr. Hirst's address, 
as president of the A.I.G.T., is translated into Italian in the May — ^June 
number of the GiomaU di Matematiche (187 1); where also is given a 
translation of the Association's "First Annual Report" (pp. 180-7). 



THE EXHIBITION. 




|0 doubt many dominies out for a holiday have visited the Inter- 
national Exhibition, and they will readily excuse us if we 
deyote only a few lines to what it behoves us not to pass over 
without notice — the Educational Department. To tell the 
truth, when we had wandered through a small wilderness of book shelves, 
forms, desks, maps, specimens of writing and illuminations, samplers, 
mathematical and musical instruments, chemical apparatus and so forth, 
there remained on our mind a somewhat vague and confused impression. 
We fear that the exhibition of these articles was not calculated to do 
much practical good, as, for instance, in the case of the school books, 
whose backs, as they stood ranged in closed glass cases, gave but little 
information. But there was much to be seen that was both interesting 
and gratifying. We protest against the modem heresy that education 
can be done by machinery, but we are fully persuaded of the importance 
of little things in education and give all due honour to the inventor of 
a charitable ink bottle or a good-tempered pen. In these matters we 
ar« undoubtedly better off than the men of old. When we saw the latest 
improvements in school desks, so constructed as not to cramp the little 
chests or weary the restless bodies, we thought with a shudder of the 
benches on which our youthful patience and pantaloons were fretted 
away, and no longer wondered that our ancestors were slow to appre- 
ciate the advantages of learning. On the other hand, when we gazed on 
the polished black boards, on die gay maps, and on the varnished school 
furniture of the new order of things we felt reassured about the future of 
our race, and began confidently to expect the approach of an intellectual 
millennium. 

It was especially pleasing to see some articles skilfully made by blind 
pupils, and to think of what they meant — ^warm sympathy and kindly 
care on the one side, and the alleviation of one of the greatest of human 
calamities on the other. Thank God, these poor creatures to whom our 
hearts yearn, are not to be shut out from communion with our minds. 
Another most interesting feature was a full size model of a Swedish 
school-house with all appliances and furniture complete. In walking 
through it one longed to see a Swedish dominie in the desk and to 
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learn if he taught the Swedish A B C as nicely as the Swedish people 
have fitted up his place of instraction. 

One educational appliance we in vain sought, both here and else- 
where. We had expected to find a birch rod preserved in pickle, but 
nobody seemed to have thought of adding this curiosity to the Exhibit 
tion. Some rulers looked suspiciously thick and heavy ; but on the 
whole we were fain to believe that the dominie of the period is gentler 
than his predecessor and more carefiil of the comfort and the cutide of 
his yoimg charges. 




REPORT OF THE FRENCH IMPERIAL COMMISSIONERS 
ON MATHEMATICS AND PHYSICS AT CAMBRIDGE. 

|ET us pass to mathematical studies, of which Cambridge is the 
seat par excellence. 

If in our first volume we showed, that we were indiffer- 
ently satisfied with the teaching of mathematics in the secon- 
dary schools of England, we are not sure that we have to praise every- 
thing at Cambridge, the official centre, as it were, of the ^xact sciences. 

We have patiently examined all the criticisms advanced by our 
neighbours across the Channel against our judgments in the aford-di^ti- 
tioned volume ; we have made allowance for acquired hfeibits and 
national susceptibilities, and we have arrived at the coilclusioii, that lid- 
where has a categorical answer been made to our objections. 

We have said that, in the matter of calculation (caJcul\ practical skill 
was aimed at rather than the exercise of the intelligence ; we do not say 
that this statement has been disproved. The school-books are at hsftid 
to support our assertions ; they are supplied for the method in vogue. 
In them we see, on the one hand, a minimum of discussion, and, on Ae 
other hand, a fulness of examples, and a fatiguing description of iSie 
most minute details of each operation. This is the natural result, when 
the great object held in view is to teach how to operate, and not how to 
reflect. 

We have also sAid that geottietry i§ Weighted by interminable repeti- 
tions ; and that, hi attempting precision, the result has been verbiage. 
Let our opponents show us a school Euclid ih which, for example, in 
books of equal size. Propositions XIV. and XV. of the third Book 
occupy, instead of two pages, only half that space, as in Legendafe's Pro- 
positions II. and VIII. of his second Book, and then we will readily 
admit our error. 

It is quite natural that habit contracted in the school should accom- 
pany a young man to the university, in which, more or less, you will fiftd 
a reflection of the methods used at school. This is more especially the 
case at Cambridge, inasmuch as many of the young men who come 
there come very badly prepared, and that the college tutOr is obliged to 
resume with them the science ab ovo, or almost so. 

Not having been able to attend the lectures, we think it best to pve 
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a sketch of their mode of teaching, from official. sources, such as Parlia- 
mentary reports, programmes, and questions proposed. 

We are not much surprised to find figuring in the programmes of a 
university specially devoted to mathematics, the first Books of Euclid,, 
school arithmetic (V aritkemaiiqtce ustulk)^ and the elements of algebra^, 
We are now aware that Cambridge has had to struggle against thei in- 
sufficiency of secondary schools, and we readily pardon \h& cUma maier^, 
not to incur the risk of teaching the. infinitesimal calculus to scholars^ 
incapable of casting up. a sum. Under existing conditions, this may be, 
a matter for regret, but it is certainly a wise measure. Let us, therefore, 
pass over in silence the dements, which are taught because it is neces- 
sary so to do, but no doubt more rapidly, and by more logical methods, 
at Cambridge than elsewhere, and let us speak of the higher parts of 
mathematics. 

Here much imparted information, and the voluminous correspond- 
ence collected by tiie Commission in 1852, introduce us at once to the. 
dispute of long standing between the partisans of what is vulgarly called 
synthesis, and those, who declare in favour of analysis. The former wish,, 
ais far as possible, to restrict the employment of calculation ; the latter, 
wish to apply it to everything. 

This important question underwent a long discussion at the hands of 
^bst Commission, which had addressed to the colleges and to the pro- 
fessors the following questions : — " Are you of opinion or not that the 
course of mathematical studies, as it is framed with the view to meet 
the university examinations, tends to become continually more and more 
analytical and symbolic ? In case of an affirmative answer, do you think 
it has exceeded the limits of what is useful ? Do you, or do you not, 
think that the existing system of studies is calculated to fix the attention 
too much on the skilfiil use of symbols, so as to cause a neglect of 
natural connections in the applications of mathematics to the subjects of 
natural philosophy ?'* 

In answer to these questions, Mr. Goodwin said that the three days 
of examination in elementary mathematics were instituted expressly to 
put a check on this luxury of analysis. 

Mr. Mould thinks that the methods actually in use are not too ana- 
lytical, and that it is not desirable to change them; ist, because geo- 
metry is insufficient for the exigencies of modern science ; 2nd, because, 
except in elementary mathematics, the geometrical methods are com* 
monly fatiguing and inelegant, requiring an excessive exercise of memory; 
which leads the student to the practice of cramming ; 3rd, because, even 
in conic sections, there are certain propositions which are easily proved 
by piling one theorem upon another, and deducing the results ex csquali^ 
which are of little use, because the student, though he writes his demon^ 
strations under a geometrical form, only thinks algebraically. 

On the other hand, Mr. Philpott considers the restrictions placed on 
the use of analysis salutary, and that they will prevent the students from 
being too attached to symbols, to the disadvantage of processes of 
inquiry and of demonstration which would require a more direct use of 
reasoning. 
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Professor Stokes is of opinion that the best system is that which leads^ 
the student to arrive at the same result by two different roads — to give 
his attentions, for example, to natural relations in the application ot 
mathematics to subjects of physics, and at the same time to attend to 
analytical means of solution. This is also our opinion. 

Whatever judgment may be formed in the case, the desire to avoid 
the abuse of calculation (du calcul) has produced at Cambridge very 
singular effects, which leads us to apprehend that in this question the 
matter may have been confounded with the spirit 

Thus in the first Examination Paper, given to candidates for the 
examination for the mathematical tripos, January 5, 1869, we find 
that they are forbidden to use the sign — . The only abbreviations 
allowed are a permission to write sq. on AB, to express the square oh AB, 
and rect, AB, CD, to express the rectangle caused by AB and CD, 

Here we wait with resignation for the professors on the Continent to 
condemn us, if they can point out the use of these restrictions. For our 
part we seek it in vain. What interest can be served in forcing the can- 
didate to write, " Taking AB from CD, there will remain ED," instead 
of employing the notation CD — ^AB=ED ; or, " Taking the sq. on AB 
firom the sq. on CD, give the rect. BD. DE," instead of CD'— AB»= 
BD-hDE. 

Is the reasoning less geometrical because it has been the endeavour 
to render these abbreviations of the pen as rapid, as it were, as thought? 
To explain such restrictions, it must be admitted, as we said just now, 
that the leaven of the secondary schools has penetrated into the uni- 
versity. 



THE EXAMINATIONS OF THE UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. 

I.— Introduction. 

IN response to a request from the Editor, I purpose offering some hints 
and directions for students preparing for the various examinations of the 
University of London. I intend, in the present article, to collect such gene- 
ral hints as are suggested by the avowed objects for which the University was 
founded, and the principles which have guided the Senate in framing the 
curriculum. On subsequent occasions I hope to examine in detail the various 
parts of this curriculum, and advise as to the best course to be followed in 
preparing for each examination. 

The objects of the University are thus set forth in the Royal Charter : — 

" Deeming it to be the duty of our royal office, for the advancement of re- 
ligion and morality, and the promotion of useful knowledge, to hold forth to 
all classes and denominations of our faithful subjects, without any distinction 
whatsoever, an encouragement for pursuing a regular and liberal course of 
education ; and considering that many persons do prosecute and complete 
their studies, to whom it is expedient that there should be offered such facili- 
ties, and on whom it is just that there should be conferred such distinctions 
and rewards as may incline them to persevere in these their laudable pur- 
suits : 

" Know ye, That for the purpose of ascertaining, by means of examination, 
the persons who have acquired proficiency in Literature, Science and Art, by 
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the pursuit of such course of education, and of rewarding them by Academical 
Degrees and Certificates of Proficiency as evidence of their respective at- 
tainments, and marks of honour proportioned thereunto, We do constitute 
the Chancellor, Vice-chancellor and Fellows (the Senate), and all persons on 
whom respectively the University may confer degrees, one body politic and 
corporate, by the name of the University of London, by which name such 
body politic shall have perpetual succession and have a common seal 

" And we further will that the Senate shall have power to examine for, and 
after examination to confer degrees in any departments of knowledge what- 
ever, except Theology, and that at the conclusion of every examination of the 
candidates the examiners shall declare the name of every candidate whom 
they shall have deemed to be entitled to any of the degrees, together with 
such particulars as the Senate shall from time to time determine ; and he 
shall receive from the Chancellor, a certificate, under the seal of the said Uni- 
versity of London, and signed by the said Chancellor, in which the degree taken 
by him shall be stated, together with such other particulars, if any, as the 
Senate shall deem fitting to be stated therein." 

From this charter it is evident that the first task of the Senate is to de- 
scribe in clear and definite terms what they consider to be the various stages 
in a regular and liberal course of education^ and the second, to provide for the 
examination of those candidates who profess to have accomplished these 
stages. The first suggestion for the student is, that from the beginning he 
must accept with implicit confidence the scheme of work drawn up by the 
Senate, and in the choice of studies must surrender himself entirely to its 
guidance. 

Every student finds the advantage of working with a definite object and a 
definite aim before him. Without such aim his energy will be wasted and 
dissipated in undigested and miscellaneous pursuits. He will turn from 
mathematics to science, from science to literature, and because the beginning 
of everything is difficult he will forsake each study in turn almost before it is 
commenced, until he becomes a changeling captivated by every novelty, and 
then, though he may possess the ** excellency of power," being "unstable as 
water he shall not excel." Hence we repeat that the young student will do well 
to follow implicitly the direction of the programme, and neglecting no one of 
the subjects to go over the ground a^ain and again, with vigorous concentra- 
tion of the intellectual powers, until a knowledge of the whole is acquired, 
digested and assimilated in his mental life. His general reading should for 
the most part have some connection with the subjects of the course, and from 
the beginning he should be fully persuaded that no time is wasted which is 
spent in securing proficiency in them. When he sees that he is required to 
write a passage from dictation, or to answer questions on modern geography, 
he may perhaps wish to replace these exercises by others more flattering to 
his intellectual ambition ; or on the other hand he may be disheartened by 
the range of the requirements in chemistry, philosophy, or some other subject 
If so, let him be assured that most, if not all of those who have been guided 
either in studying or teaching by this course of study, have come in time to 
acquiesce in the wisdom which has framed it. 

Let us examine the scheme with a view to determine what are the leading 
principles on which it is based. 

Every candidate for a degree is required to pass the Matriculation Exami- 
nation, and is supposed to do so at the end of the school or the beginning of the 
college course. He must be over sixteen years of age, and the restrictions with 
regard to prizes show that he is expected to pass it before he is twenty-one. 
The programme evidently contains those subjects which the Senate considers 
a youth who has received a liberal education ought to know. The candidate 
is not supposed at this stage to have found out for what class of subjects he 
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has sftecial abUi^y, h^ is not allowed therefore, to mak^e.any selection^ but it is 
?^sini qui^t non, that he shall answer, saitisfactprily, questions of an *' element- 
ary character " op, all. the subjects. Prizes an,d special commendation are 
given for general excellence, and not for proiiciency in a particular subject. 
The importance of this arrangement cannot tie over^rated. The aim of the 
sphool work; should be, as far as possible, to develope all the. mental powers 
of thp. student, and to prevent his mind from becoming biassed and one-sided. 
3oii^e. teachers, especially teachers of science, have expressed a wish that 
there should be. a separate preliminary examination for science students, but 
2n very little reflection will show that whether a student desires uliimately to 
devote his attention to science, medicine, law, or literature, it is equally im- 
portant that he shall secure such a fair, general education as will prove a good 
basis for his future acquisitions, and nothing could be struck out of the ma- 
triculation curriculum without impairing its etficiehcy for this purpose, always 
supposing, of course, that the examination questions are of a sufficiently ele- 
nientary qnarftcter. The plan of making this the only entrance tp the paths 
which lead to academical distinction is a wise one. 

When the Matriculation Examination is passed, and not before, the second 
s^ge must be considered. As a rule this is found to be less laborious than 
t}ie first Success inspires confidence. One victory achieved, one difficulty 
overcome strengthens the mind and heart for the next The love of learning 
which is begotten of study so lightens the work that all sense of its laborious- 
ness is lost, and when one task is successfully accomplished the student is led 
tp^s^y as Milton said, when he had finished a noble poem— 

"To-morrow to. fresh fields and pastures gay." 

At this stage the student will be able to discern the direction in which lies 
his special forte, and accordingly the course gives a more limited range, but 
requires greater depth. It divides into four clSinnels :-7- 

1. The B.A., or Literary Course. 

2. The B.Sc, or Science „ 

3. The M.B., or Medical ,^ 

4. The LL.B., or Legal „ 

The individual tastes and circumstances, of the student must determine 
which he shall follow. " Every man in his own order." A man who cannot 
rise to mediocrity in one course may excel in another, and eminence in one is 
as creditable as in another. The important point is that of the four courses 
that should be selected for which the student has greatest aptitude, and " by 
which he declares to win.'' Frequently, especially in the Medical Course, 
failures occur because this is not attended to, the choice being made by a 
parent or guardian from very different considerations. One important re- 
mark has to be made in reference to this third branch. A more considerable 
scientific training is needed as a basis for medical studies than that secured 
by the matriculation curriculum, hence a preliminary course almost identical 
with the First B.Sc. course is required. Now, it is very important to the 
medical student that this course should be completed before the special 
studies at a medical school are commenced. 

The plan of making the range of subjects narrower, but the work more 
thorough, is consistently maintained at every step in all the branches, and 
after the first examination scholarships and prizes are given for special ex- 
cellence in particular subjects. 

Each of the four courses described above is followed by an advanced 
course, in which by a further sub-division of the work a thorough acquaint- 
ance with a few subjects is secured. 

I. M.A- obtained either for a thorough knowledge of classics, higher 
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mathematics, or logic and moral philosophy, at the option of the 
candidate. 

2. D.Sc. for a thorough theoretical aild practical acquaintance With oiie 

branch of science chosen by the candidate. 

3. M.D. for more advanced knowledge in medicine, the candidate being 

allowed a certain latitude of choice. 

4. LL.D. for a thorough knowledge of certain branches of law, to-be se- 

lected by the candidate. 

There is a minimum of time prescribed between the various exSiniinations 
of each course, but there should be no haste in proceeding to the advanced 
examination. It is very important that the Matriculation Examination should 
not be postponed much beyond the age of twenty, for when the natural bent 
and ordinary occupation of the mind is fixed, ^t soon loses its plasticity, and 
then the preparation of many subjects is generally irksome, and even success 
is scarcely worth the labour of attaining it. But the case is very different 
when a thorough knowledge of the subjects in which a man finds most plea- 
sure, or which have special reference to his professional labours Is re'quired. 
Then he should postpone the examination until he is thoroughly conversant 
with all the best authors upon them. 

This is the proper place to remind the student that he should always set 
a far higher value on the mental culture and discipline which results from a 
course of study than on the degree conferred for success in the examination. 
His chief object should be to understand thoroughly the subjects which the 
Senate declares sufficient to constitute a liberal education. Knowledge 
should be sought after for its own sake ; it should be grasped firmly, weighed 
carefully, and comprehended systematically. To treat it so, is the surest 
way to succeed in the examinations of the University of London. The me- 
chanical student, who is for ever trying how a small amount of knowledge 
can be made to look the most on paper, who regards all work solely with an 
eye to the use which can be made of it in an examination, who forces facts 
into the memory in such a way that they connect themselves with nothing 
ever learnt before, and excite no appetite for what is to come, — such a student 
soon falls to the rear. This process is termed " cramming," and it pays but 
very poorly at the University of London. The q[uestions are far more fre- 
quently answered from a knowledge of fertile principles than from the me- 
mory of. barren facts. That student is most distinguished at the end of the 
course, who looks at all his acquisitions in their relation both to knowledge 
which has been previously acquired, and also to that which niay be acquired 
in the future. 

There is yet another hint not less important than any we have given. 

Roger Ascham calls his model scholar by certain names to describe his 
characteristic qualities : — First, " Philomathes — one given to love learning.'* 
(The distinguished student takes a positive pleasure in acquiring). Secondly, 
" Philoponos — one who hath a lust for labour." (The student who desires to 
excel must determine — 

" To scorn delights and live laborious days.") 

Again, this- typical scholar is called " Zetetikos, one earliest in asking 
questions and ever willing to learn of others." The quaint author of the 
School-Master thought a man might have the other qualities mentioned, but 
" through a proud shamefacedriess,- or a proud folly, he dares not,- or will not 
go to learn of another." ** The true scholar," says Ascham, *' is not ashamed 
to go to the meanest, nor afraid to go to the greatest, until he is perfecl^y 
tatrght and fully satisfied." On this requirement I will base my last sugges- 
tion. To prevent a waste of time and opportunities, secure the aid of the 
best teachers to whom you can get access. 
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CORRESPONDENCK 

[Although responsible for the insertion of the following communications, the Editor does 
not necessarily agree with all that is stated therein. Nevertheless he does not feel just- 
tifed in simply inserting such notices as agree toith his own opinion, but wishes to give 
fairly and without bias the opinions held by different members of the profession. A 
vast amount of good must ensue from the consideration of various quesUons intimately 
connected with ^ well-being of all engaged in tuition. The Editor therefore, will be 
glad to receive any communications upon subjects connected with scholastic affairs, and 
if of sufficient importance will insert them in future issues of the youmal.\ 



MATRICULATION EXAMINATION.—June, 1871. 
To the Editor of the Quarterly Journal of Education. 

Dear Sir, — Can you spare me a little space for a useful purpose ? 

At the January examination for matriculation at the London University, 
the total number of candidates was 285, 152 were rejected, and of these, no 
fewer than 126 failed in Natural Philosophy. These facts should engage 
the attention of future candidates. 

You will, I am sure, join me in congratulating private students especially 
on the publication of Mr. Wormell's new work on this subject*— perhaps the 
most complete book of the kind that has yet been written. I subjoin the 
following paper, with solutions where they seem to me to be necessary. 

MATRICULATION EXAMINATION.— June, 1871. 

Friday, June 30. — Morning, 10 to i. 

Natural Philosophy. 

Examiners. — Prof. W. G. Adams, M.A., and Prof. Carey Foster, B.A., F.R.S. 

[N.B. — Not more than Two Questions in each of the following groups, 
A, B, C, D, are to be answered.] 

A. 

1. Assuming the principle of the Parallelogram of Forces, show what 
must be the relation, in order that there may be equilibrium on the Inclined 
Plane, between the power, the weight, and the pressure against the plane. 

2. A solid roller, with an axle projecting from one end, is suspended 
horizontally by two vertical cords — one of them attached to the end of the 
roller opposite to the axle, the other to the middle of the axle : the roller is 
4 feet long, and weighs 27lbs ; the axle is i foot long and weighs lib. Find 
the weight supported by each cord. 

3. A pole 12 feet long, weighing 25lbs., rests with one end against the 
foot of a wall, and from a point 2 feet from the other end a cord runs horizon- 
tally to a point in the wall 8 feet from the ground. Find the tension of the 
cord and the pressure of the lower end of the pole. 

B. 

4. A heavy particle is dropped from a height of 178} feet above a level 
plain, and while falling it is carried horizontally with a uniform velocity of 
3 feet per second. At what distance from its starting-point will it sUike 
the ground ? 

5. A particle moves with a uhiformly increasing velocity. Show that 
the whole space described is proportional to the square of the time from the 
beginning of the motion. 

6. Explain the third Law of Motion. Apply it to determine the velocity 

• We are glad to hear such a good opinion of Mr. Wormell's new book, which we 
have not y6t yet examined, but hope to do so shortly. — [Ed.] 
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gained per second when weights of 6 ounces and 4 ounces are attached to 
the two ends of a string passing over the edge of a smooth table, the larger 
weight being drawn along the table by the smaller, which descends vertically. 

C. 

7. Explain under what circumstances the pressure of a liquid on the 
bottom of a vessel containing it is different from the force with which it 
presses the vessel against the table on which it rests. Account for this 
diflference of pressure. 

8. Describe the method which you wpuld employ to find the Specific 
Gravity of a solid substance in the form of a powder, and explain how to 
calculate the result. 

9. State the law connecting the pressure of a gas with the weight of a 
constant volume of the gas. 

A tumbler full of air is placed mouth downwards under water at such a 
depth that the surface of the water inside it is at a depth of 25 ^ feet. Com- 
pare the weight of a cubic inch of air in the tumbler, with that of a cubic inch 
of the air outside — the barometer standing at 30 inches, and the specific 
gravity of mercury being 13.6. 

D. 

10. A plane mirror revolves about an axis. Explain a method of ascertain- 
ing experimentally whether or not the axis is perpendicular to the surface of 
the mirror. 

1 1. Two plane mirrors are inclined at an angle of 60° : trace the path of a 
pencil of rays proceeding from a luminous point between the mirrors to the 
eye, after undergoing one reflection at the surface of each mirror. 

12. Explain, in non-mathematical language, what is meant by the " Index 
of Refraction " of a transparent medium. 

Also describe the phenomenon known as " total reflexion," and show how 
its occurrence in a given medium is connected with the index of refraction 
of that .medium. 

SOLUTIONS. 

1. See Wormell's Nat Phil, p. 74. 

2. Let T, T', rep. the tensions req. The dist bet the ropes is 54 in., and 

by taking moments about one end of the system, we find the e.g. ^ ^^ in. 
and ^^o ■ in. from the respective ropes ; hence =; = • ; and since whole 



15 



28 
wL«=281bs. . •. T= I3lbs., T'=i5lbs. 

3. The directions of two of the forces which act 
on the pole pass through F, namely, the tension T of "^ 
the string A B, and the wt. W, hence the third force 
i.e, the result, acts along D F. But A D=8, and D B 
= 10, .-. AB=6 ; .-. DC=^of DB, .*. AF=A 
of A B=3*6. Hence D F=(8*+3-6*)4=87726. 

Now the A A D F has its sides parallel, and con- 
sequently proportional to the forces, d 

.-. AD : AF; : W :T, .\T=ir2S. 

AD :DF : : W :R, .•.R=27-4i. 

4. From eq. S=i gt* we get t=( y) ' • *• I78»=S 
dist=3X34=-ioft,and.-.distreq.-{(i785) +io*}i=»i79*i6fl. 






t=3J] 



hor. 
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5. See Wonnell, p. 91. 

6. See Wonnell, p. 115. Here f»g^ «32X ^""i^-S. 



7. See Wormell, pt. 2, p. 1 7. 

8. The powder approaches the nature of aifluid. See Wormdl^ p. 33. 

9. The weight varies directly as the pressure y volume being constant, 

Atmos. press. =^ — — ^ =34 ft. of water press, at surface, . '. press. at;=» 

depth of 25 J ft «=59' ft of water ; and . '. 
Wt at s urface _,34_JL 
Wt. at given depth 59J~ 7 

10. See Wormell, pt. 3. p 14, example 4. 

11. See Wormell, pp. 7, 12. 

12. See Wormell, pp. 30 — ^32. 

In conclusion, let me strongly advise candidates to aim at doing a few 
questions thoroughly, 

I am, &c., 

THOMAS MITCHESON. 



OUR BOOK SHELF. 

Science Lectures for the People, J. Heywood. 

These lectures were commenced as an experiment, and have proved emi- 
nently successful. The question as to whether the masses can be interested 
in scientific questions has met with a solution in the affirmative. The thanks 
not only of Manchester, but of the whole country, are due to Professor Roscoe 
and to Mr. T. J. P. Jodrell for inaugurating these lectures, and carrying them 
out in such a spirited manner. We see the commencement, but who can 
see or foretell the end ? In his preface Professor Roscoe says ; " The names 
of the lecturers will be a sufficient guarantee of the scientific spirit with which 
each subject is treated ; whilst the eagerness with which the lectures have 
been attended proves that they were not pitched above the comprehension of 
those for whom they were specially designed. ... It is. to be hoped that 
this example of Manchester may be followed by other large towns." W« 
heartily echo the wish, and trust that the work will continue throughout the 
length and breadth of the land without flagging. The cheap form in which 
these lectures are published will ensure a large number of readers — the larger 
the better. -B. 

I. An Elementary Course of Theoretical and Applied Mechanics. By R. 

Wormell,' M»A. Groombridge and Sons. 
7,. Lessons in Elementary Physics, By Balfour Stewart, F.R.S. Mac- 

miUan and Co. 

3. DeschaiuVs Natural Philosophy. Parts I. and 11. Translated by Pro- 

fesso!' Everett. Blackie, 

4. Elementary Treatise on Physics. Fourth Edition. Translated from 

Ganot's " Elements de Physique" by E. ATKINSON, Ph.D. Longmans. 
(Continued from p. 314.) 

Professor Stewart has endeavoured to bring his subject before his readers 
in a singularly interesting and original manner, and has completely succeeded. 
The greatest difficulty a competent author has to contend with in writing 
these elementary treatises,- is in esdectiijg those portions of the subject he is 
rigidly to abstain from treating at any length. ..Thus it is that one continually 
hears complaints* from querukiis individuals aptta speak before they think, 
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that this or that book is useless because it barely mentions the topic 
upon which they desire information. Over and over again have we reite- 
rated the statement that a book must not, nay it cannot, be judged ofif-hand, 
like a fat sheep ; but must first be used, and used as the author intended it 
should be used. Thus if a tutor or schoolmaster thinks that his pupils will 
be enabled to pass certain examinations by carefully studying this book,* 
they will be mistaken. The work is not intended for a cram book, but as a 
school-book. Many will say, " a distinction without a difference ;" if so, we 
cannot help them. Our boys' work is regulated too much by examination 
papers, and scientific subjects, instead of being taught in a natural manner, 
are " forced, like hot- house plants," into the mind. Professor Stewart's text 
is energy. From the commencement to the end, the one grand aim of the 
author is to bring before his readers the " power for doing work" existing in the 
various natural forces, ?>., with which we are acquainted. The book begins 
with a condensed epitome of the various laws relating to statics and dynamics, 
considering afterwards " the forces of nature," heat, light, and electricity. 
The whole book is divided into nine chapters, sub-divided into forty-seven 
lessons, made still further useful by the use of paragraphs, at the head of 
which the reader finds what may be termed the " title of the paragraph." The 
decimal system is used throughout. As previously stated (p. 313), some of the 
illustrations are far from being as good as one could wish in a work of this 
kind, and cannot be compared with those in Mr. Wormell's or Professor 
Everett's works. The latter work, indeed, is beautifully illustrated, the wood- 
cuts being rather larger than usual, and very clear. Let any one compare, 
e,g,^ the woodcuts illustrating the balance in the books mentioned at the head 
of this article, and he will find that at p. 59 in Professor Stewart's work very 
poor indeed, and so with many others. We are glad that these illustrations 
are not the author's own, but the work of friends ; yet some blame must be 
attached to the author for not taking more care to have his letterpress ade- 
quately represented. The style, matter, and arrangement are excellent, and 
most unmistakably prove that the masters in science are not — as some would 
have us believe — incapable of descending with clearness and conciseness to 
describe the more elementary portions of their work. Many parts of this 
work present examples of terse and grai)hic description, so clear that the 
veriest tyro who reads must understand what is meant The formulae and 
experiments given are well chosen, but it might perhaps have added to the 
utility of the book if examples had been given, to test the student's grasp 
of these formulae, &c. The book is " pure gold" throughout, and it would be 
difficult to point to one portion more perfect than another ; yet I cannot 
resist calling attention to Lessons XIV. and XV. on " Varieties of Energy," 
and " Conservation of Energy," respectively, as examples to be followed by 
all school-book writers. Not a word is out of place, nothing extraneous in- 
serted ; but all is clear, simple, and to the point. The chapter on heat forms 
a very good introduction to Professor Stewart's larger work on the subject; 
Thanks, too, are due to the publishers in this case, as in the last, for the 
manner in which the book is sent forth into the world. Our wish is that the 
book may have its due reward — an extensive circulation. 

The whole of Professor Everett's work is not yet complete, but when it is, 
the work will form one of the best treatises on natural philosophy in the 
English language. Each volume, however, is complete in itself, but for the 
sake of space one prefers to treat of the whole. Meanwhile, we can heartily 
recommend the first two volumes to all students. 

* I do not mean that it is useless for students preparing for examination to read this 
book ; on the contrary, J believe they will find in it a mass of very valuable and useful 
information. But I mean to imply that it is not a work specially prepared to coach students 
for competitive examinations. 
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A Treasury of the English and German Languages: A Companion to all 
German-English Dictionaries, By Joseph Cauvin. William Blackwood 
. and Sons : Edinburgh and London. 

The author says in the preface to his work : " In translating from German 
into English, any ordinary bilingual dictionary will generally suffice for the 
student's purpose. But the case is entirely different when the student engages 
in the far more difficult operation of translating from English into German. 
In this case, when he turns to the dictionary he finds, no doubt, a multitude 
of words, each professing to represent the meaning of the English word he is 
in search of ; but as he has no clue to guide him as to the selection of the 
precise word he wishes to employ, he becomes completely puzzled, and neces- 
sarily falls into ludicrous mistakes." We could not give a better illustration 
of the difficulties of the student who wishes to translate from his own into a 
foreign language. The ordinary dictionaries often leave you in the lurch as 
to the choice of the exact expression, and even lead you into error. No better 
plan could be adopted than the one to which the author has resorted, viz., to 
give numerous examples of the different meanings of the same word by 
quoting good authors, idioms, proverbs, phrases, &c., of which he seems to 
have a thorough knowledge in both languages. We believe the author has 
read and studied a good deal, and gives us the fruit of his labours. He has 
contributed in a large measure to facilitate the task of translating from English 
into German, and we can conscientiously recommend his book. — Prof. R. 

Junior Classic Atlas, By G. H. M. WiLKlNS, M.A. F. Warne and Co. 
We have compared this atlas with that of Mr. Hughes, and find that they 
possess scarcely anything in common. Why is it that geographers have such 
a peculiar fascination for their own way of spelling? In no two atlases can 
we find agreement. Thus, in the present case, taking Britannia as our 
example, we find the two geographers at variance, Mr. Wilkins having, 
Bodotria iEd, Vanduaria, Leucopibia, Vinovium, Rutupae, Vexalla ^s, &c., 
&c. ; while Mr. Hughes writes Boderia JEes, Vanduara, Locopibia, Vinovia, 
Rutupiae, Vexala -/Es., &c., &c. If possible, the positions of the places marked 
in the maps differ more widely than the names : compare Ocellum Pu, Corda^ 
Uscellum^ Seteia JEs^ Dunum Sidus, Alaunus 7?., &c., &c. ; so on throughout 
all the maps. And this is our boasted progress — say rather it is a sign of the 
debasing kleptomania for bookmaking. 

A companion book to the above, entitled " A Classical Geography, for the 
use of Junior Classes/' has been published. We can only say that we prefer 
the little work by Professor Pillans, which seems to have been taken as a 
guide by later compilers . F. R. G. S. 

Drydet^s Aineid of Virgil, Book II., with Notes. Edited by W. McLeod, 

F.R.G.S. Longmans, Green, and Co. 
This book is the one selected by the Committee of Council for the exami- 
nation of students in training at the Christmas examination. We can speak 
in terms of the highest praise, without one atom of flattery, as to .the work of 
Mr. McLeod, for this is one of the best text-books we have ever seen. The 
notes are exhaustive, and the judicious assistance rendered to students by the 
specimens of " Analysis," &c., is beyond praise. A brief outline of the lives 
of Virgil and of Dryden is prefixed, and a list of proper names, accentuated, 
is added. 

Practical Plane Geometry, By J. W. Palliser. Simpkin, Marshall and Co. 
The " pages" of school text-books seldom agree with the title of the work, 
but we have before us one of those valuable exceptions which more than 
fulfil the expectations raised when reading the title-page. Mr. Palliser is 
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eminently practical, his definitions and explanations are concise and to the 
point, his problems well chosen, great care being taken to fully explain those 
points which close observation has shown present the greatest difficulties to 
the student. As a text-book for the Science Examination it stands unequalled, 
both in price and usefulness ; and we cannot conceive a student failing to 
pass almost any test when he has thoroughly mastered the sixty-seven pages 
of this book. If the companion book on "Solid Geometry," which is 
^.nnounced, is at all similar to this on'e, our author will have conferred a 
lasting benefit upon all students interested in these subjects. 

7. Hamblin Smithes Mathematical Series, 

This series includes works on algebra, exercises on algebra, trigono- 
metry, statics, hydrostatics, and elements of geometry, already published — 
and algebra, trigonometry, dynamics, arithmetic, analytical statics, &c., in pre- 
paration, Messrs. Rivingtons are the publishers. 

There is no dearth of mathematical books, such as they are ; one may 
reckon arithmetics by the hundred, algebras by the score, and other works 
in preparation. Every author thinks that his book is the best, that he has 
treated his subject in a peculiarly effective manner, and that the public must 
appreciate it. Unfortunately the public are not always blind, and although 
hundreds of useless text-books on arithmetic are in use, the elimination of 
these books is gradually but surely taking place. Mr. Todhunter, in ton- 
junction with his publishers, Messrs. Macmillan, has done much good work, 
in bringing really valuable and accurate books into general use. Mr. Smith 
is following in the footsteps of his rival, and I heartily believe that his work 
will bear excellent fruit. The term rival is used more in a complimentary 
sense than otherwise. Mr. Todhunter has — inadvertently, perhaps — bestowed 
many benefits, through his books, upon the writer. To them I have always 
turned when in a difficulty, and seldom or never have I left them without 
profit. But it is not right that students should confine themselves to one 
method or to one school. He is the best scholar who calmly and conscien- 
tiously weighs the rival statements, gaining thereby intellectual power, and a 
complete command over the subject he may be studying. 

There are many valuable and characteristic features in Mr. Smith's 
works which will meet with the approval of teachers and taught wherever 
they are used. The steps by which he leads the pupil are gradual but eflfec- 
tual ; the examples are copious and well-selected ; the explanatory portions 
of the works are simple and concise, the whole forming an admirable example 
of the best means of writing scientific treatises. A real teacher, knowing a 
teacher's difficulties, and meeting them in the best possible manner, is what 
has long been wanted, and is what we have now obtained. It is a mistake 
to suppose the " pupils " make hard work of it ; no such thing ; it is the 
good, hard-working, devoted, conscientious teacher who takes the difficulties 
upon himself; and, therefore, any writer who simplifies these scientific matters 
confers an incalculable boon upon thousands of teachers. Of course the 
pupils are benefited in proportion as their work is simplified ; but I maintain 
that it is the teachers who hail with delight the " easy methods." 

A few words regarding each book before me. The algebra possesses one 
or two points of interest which cannot be passed by in silence. The chapter 
on " factors " is excellent, and will prove very useful. Surds are not men- 
tioned till after quadratics. And this is as it should be, for, in nineteen 
cases out of twenty, the master skips the chapter devoted to surds to go 
on with quadratics. The chapter on quadratics is one of the best in the 
book, the examples being classified ; an idea which will save an immense 
amount of labour, and be highly appreciated. The book of exercises, taken 
from examination papers, and graduated, will prove useful. The illustrations, 
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explanations, and examples in statics and hydrostatics are very good; but th^ 
former of these two is the dearest book of the whole series. The arrange- 
ment of the trigonometry is excellent. I find pencilled on the margin of the 
chapter devoted to the consideration of the " conversion of angles '' the re- 
mark, ** All these rules are very good indeed, simple and concise." In the 
" Elements of Geometry '' our author attempts " to preserve Euclid's order, 
to supply omissions, to remove defects, and to give brief notes of explanation, 
and simpler methods of proof in cases of acknowledged difficulty " (preface). 
This little work corresponds to Books I. s^nd 11. of the Elements. Numerous 
exercises are given, selected " chiefly from the Senate-House Examination 
Papers." Our space permits us to say but few words. The departure from 
the Euclidean form is not great, but it is a step in the right direction, it is an- 
other addition to the chronicle of progress, and we are promised that the 
third book, now in preparation, " will deviate with even greater boldness from 
the precise line of Euclid's method." This is as it should be ; there must be 
no haste, but a quiet, continued amendment upon previous methods, or we 
shall be plunged into greater difficulties than even Euclid presents. Through- 
out the work, those abbreviations allowed at the Cambridge examinations are 
used, thus, L for angle, and A for triangle, •.' for because, .*, for therefore, 
= for equals, and so on, enabling the proposition to be printed in much less 
space. We thus bring Mr. Smith's works before the notice of our readers, 
confidently recommending them as being excellent treatises upon the various 
subjects of which they profess to treat. It is, however, our intention to return 
to the " Geometry " at another opportunity. 
French Grammars^ Readers^ ^c. 

We have before us a number of works upon the French language, far above 
the average merit of school-books. H, Krueger's Grammar (Whittaker) is 
an excellent little work, well arranged, and in every respect suitable for pupils 
learning the language. — Havet's " First French Book" (Simpkin and Co.) is 
a combmation of grammar and exercise, a system which has been found so 
verv effective, that we have such a multiplicity of books similar in principle, 
making it very difficult to decide upon the best The one before us seems 
quite equal to any of Mr. Havet's works, and that is saying a good deal in its 
favour. In learning a language, it is necessary to have a series of graduated 
reading books, so that the pupil may meet with and overcome the idiomatic 
difficulties by easy steps.— M. de Beauvoisin's " Aventures de Gil Bias" 
(E. Marlborough and Co.) is novel in form. The first few chapters are trans- 
lated into English, the translation being placed side by side with the originaL 
Then we have other chapters, where aid is given by means of copious notes, 
these notes becoming gradgally fewer and fewer, thus leading the student by 
easy stages to rely upon his own attainments. We can recommend this work, 
and also the " Book of Anecdotes" by the same author,—- An introductory 
^* Book of Extracts," by V. de Fivas (Lockwopd and Co.), accompanied by 
an exact vocabulary : they are well selected ; but the work is much too dear 
for a schoojrbook. Half-a-crown for ninety-seven pages of extracts, plus 
vocabulary, is too mpch Jf the compiler's brains were utilised, we should not 
take offence ; but to exact the above price for a mere mechanicallcompilation 
will defeat the publishers' aim at popularity. Certainly, the binding and 
printing of the book are excellent.---The series of extracts published by the 
Clarendon Press, and edited by G. Masson ; also that of Messrs. Rivington, 
edited by S. Taine, will be found excellently adapted for the use of London 
University students. The extracts are well selected, both from the prose and 
poetical writers of France, Notes are given, when required by difficulties in 
construction. As the senate of the London University do not select any 
special book, it is much better that the intending candidate should read 
extracts froni various authors, than confine his attention to any one book. 
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I^Veddiis Latin Lessons. By Mary Albert. Longmans & Co. 

This is a very instructive work, but rather, we think, for teachers than 

scholars. 

The principle of it is one with which we quite agree. A boy may learn 
thoroughly the elements of Latin grammar without so much as seeing a book 
which bears that hateful name. Here we have a patient instructress, named 
Doctura, who dictates to a diligent and attentive little boy the forms of Latin 
verbs and nouns, and succeeds in giving him, in the course of a few months, 
as great a familiarity with them as many schoolboys come to have after as 
many years' weary blundering. This success takes place in the book at least, 
and we do not see why it should not in real life, if the explanations were duly 
dwelt upon and fiilly illustrated ; and if the declensions and conjugations 
were thoroughly committed to memory, and if constant revisal and repetition 
kept the whole from slipping out of the restless young mind thus carefully 
charged with knowledge. We dwell upon this because we know that however 
easily the Freddies of fiction may imbibe the sweets of grammar, the only 
way to get them into the Billies and Bobbies of common life is the unpleasant 
and monotonous process of continually pounding away at it ; and we suspect 
that our amiable authoress has had a too favourable experience of pupils 
which leads her into the mistake that when once she has explained how an 
imparasyllabic noun increases in the genitive, Freddie's familiarity with the 
character of imparasyllabic nouns is assured for the future. She seems, 
indeed, to intend her doses to be taken down effectually at a single draught, 
for she provides layers of raspberry jam in the shape of a kind of very pretty 
fairy tale, running throughout the work and alternating with bonus and amo, 
— Shade of Dr. Busby, rest thee in peace ! 

Freddy does not seem to require those stimulants to diligence which 
Busby thought so necessary ; but, as we have hinted, there are boys in the 
world who — ^but let that be as it may, the critic who loves a book is unwilling 
to spare the rod. This disagreeable business we will get over at once, and 
then proceed to send this book on its way with a very kindly feeling 
towards it. 

We disagree with the authoress on certain matters of detail; For instance, 
she thinks it better for a boy to learn the third declension first, because it is 
the hardest, and the others will all come easier after it. We rather are 
inclined to justify the wisdom of grammatical Dry-as-dusts, who have deter- 
mined that the beginning is the best place to begin at. You are apt to 
confuse a boy by plunging him into the deepest hole at first, and the first 
declension has the advantage of being more regular and less heathenish- 
looking than the others. 

We must join issue with the authoress on another point which is not so 
much a matter of opinion. It having been understood that ladies have been 
from the days of Babel incapable of learning Latin, we put on our biggest 
critical spectacles over this book, and prepared to look out for blunders. 
Before long we started one. The authoress calmly ruled that all adjectives 
had ia and turn in the plural. Dt meliora I we exclaimed, thinking that the 
Mark Tapleys of the schoolboy world would have very little credit in being jolly 
if we went on at this rate reducing the irregularities and other unpleasant 
circumstances besetting their grammatical path. We read on, however, and 
found out that afterwards Freddie was taught a sounder doctrine as regards 
comparative adjectives. But our thirst for blood was not to be unappeased. 
We know what Doctura was thinking of when she said that locus belongs 
partly to the second and partly to the fourth declension — why did she not 
send its friend jocus to keep company with it in this unfamiliar locality ? — 
but if Freddie takes this doctrine with him to Eton, he runs the risk of 
falling into the fate of Macaulay's celebrated schoolboy. 
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There xire more serious mistakes in the chapter on syntax. In the 
sentence " The boy being hungry, sat down to dinner," we fear that the boy 
would have to wait a long time before he could grammatically sit down to dinuer 
in the ablative absolute, p. 398. We have had no experience of a governess, 
but we know well what the Rev. Orbilius would have said to us if we had 
used the phrase "^/ Greece,"— certainly we should not have been allowed in 
peace to go the length of translating it " GrcBcicB P^ p. 376. 

But if our authoress seems to have made one or two slips, we are sure she 
can teach Freddie much better than Mr. Orbilius could There are several 
signs of this. First, we observe that she tells Freddie nothing which he cannot 
be brought to find out for himself by a little careful reflection. Instead of 
dictating fat, ugly, stupid rules to him, she either leaves rules alone as 
unnecessary for the present, or puts her pupil in the way of seeing what the 
meaning of the rules may be. Then we argue favourably of Doctura's success, 
when we find that before saying a word about Latin verbs, she examines 
Freddie carefully to see if he understands the nature of English verbs. How 
many boys are there who have gone half-a-dozen times through the Public School 
Primer without knowing a participle when they see one ? Another and most 
important merit in Doctuia's teaching is that she does not disdain to be funny, 
and trivial, and undignified. There is too much gravity about our processes 
of education. The Philistine of childish ignorance were best overthrown by 
smooth stones from the brook ; but we must needs go out against it in all 
the paraphernalia of cap^ and gown and such like scholastic armour. No 
sane man desiring to kill a sparrow would provide himself with a siege train ; 
but we think it necessary to load a Doctor of Divinity with heaven knows 
what grape and canister when we wish to make sure of an attack upon 
childish wits. Such a master would content himself with making a boy learn 
that nouns of the third declension ending iw a e c I n t, are neuter ; but 
Doctura has no dignity to stand upon, and does not hesitate to bid her pupil 
remember the word lancet. These little tricks are worth a great deal to a 
teacher, if his object be to teach as easily and quickly as possible. We 
remember how grateful we were when, travelling through the desert of syntax 
rules, we came to some such oasis as— 

*• With ask, command, advise and strive, 
By ut translate infinitive ; 
But never be this rule forgot, 
Put ne for ut when there's a not." 

Many teachers have and use Httle devices of this sort It would be well 
if a collection of them were made, and some learned author were found not 
too proud to construct from them a new Latin Primer — ^for the use of masters ! 
For the boys — ^and we must now say girls — tables of forms and inflections 
would be quite sufficient ; indeed these might be as well given on a black- 
board, or written to dictation. Education is oppressed by school books. 
Again and again we repeat that the elements of grammar must be taught by 
constant oral teaching and repetition. With this caution we heartily recom- 
mend Freddie's Latin Lessons, It has faults which many schoolmasters can 
detect, and it has merits from which any schoolmaster may receive a lesson. 

Master John Bull : a Holiday Book for Parents and Schoolmasters, By A. 

R. Hope, Author of " Book about Dominies," &c., &c. W. P. Nimmo. 
" Raspberry Jam." Such are the startling and sensational words with 
which this book commences ; and I must say that the whole book is plenti- 
fully besprinkled with it, making the mouth water and the eyes sparkle at the 
thought of the nice bread and butter over which this luscious luxury has been 
so bountifully spread. In an age noted for its ease and luxuriousness, authors 
find that good hearty beef and plum-pudding— John Bull's proverbial fare — 
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is somewhat shunned ; as if the beasts from which the- juicy morsels were 
taken had got the foot-and-mouth disease ; whilst puffs and pastry — ices and 
condiments, and such-like delicacies, which serve only to delight the palate 
and derange the stomach — are eagerly sought for and gluttonously swallowed. 
No wonder, then, that as a nation we are fast turning yellow, and getting 
touchy and irritable with bile. And, goodness gracious me, here is an author 
who has the temerity to pat us 'on the back with one hand, whilst with the 
other he deliberately punches our heads. Brother Britons, shall we stand it .? 
or shall we retaliate ? Is the old blood quite dried up, and are the nerves 
shrivelled like so much dry straw .? Ah, no ; but it is the doctor, who doses us, 
and purges us, and we know it to be for our good It is an endeavour to pre- 
scribe for us, so that our eyes may be opened, and we may be enabled " to 
see ourselves as others see us." This book treats largely of the education of 
" Master John Bull." The style and manner of the work are very similar to 
the " Book about Boys" and the " Book about Dominies," by which the author 
first achieved distinction, and won for himself a prominent place amongst 
those who have written, or who write, on behalf of education. If those books 
are found worthy of perusal, this one is not less worthy. No doubt many 
^rave critics will, with sententious Johnsonese, decry the frivolous manner 
(at least so they will term it) in which the book is written. But is the " pill" 
less efficacious because of its silvery coating } Rather, does not the patient 
swallow it much more kindly than if it were presented in its normal nauseous 
state ? The patient is ill, he hates medicine ; but it is necessary for his wel- 
fare and the welfare of those about him that he should take it. 

But to the book. About the introductory part I will say nothing, except 
that, like the preface, it forms a chapter by itself. The third chapter contains 
an autobiography of the author, in which his " home-training under Aunt 
Tabitha" is graphically depicted. We have here some very sensible but 
pungent remarks about " Sunday training ;" and we are shown " how it is 
that boys, instead of looking forward to Sunday with pleasure, look at it and 
think of it with the gloomiest feelings, if not with positive hatred." Still, I 
think " Aunt Tabitha" is exaggerated. However badly we manage, surely 
this training is not general. Next we have described the schools to which 
the author was sent, the account of which is flavoured with anecdotes of 
school-fellows. Generally our author is a close observer of nature, but many 
a lance would be broken over " One-and-six" (p. 92). By instinct, children 
seem to know those natures which will shake off wrong like a duck will water. 
We never yet discovered that a child was wrong in this characteristic, and 
-we never yet hesitated to place confidence in that man, woman, or child in 
whom a child seemed to have confidence. Now, old One-and-six " was the 

friend of all little boys, their butt even I am afraid he has not 

turned out a respectable character in life," &c. And this is about all we can 
say against the book. Practical hints are given in abundance. The want 
of a little common sense in all parties who have anything to do with Master 
John, is thoroughly proved. The real end and aim of education is concisely 
stated and impressed upon the reader. Shams, stucco, gilding, ornaments, 
and accomplishments meet with the fate they deserve, being denounced in no 
very gentle terms. Educators, we read, " are agreed upon this, that the chief 
object of mental education is to train the mind, and not to furnish it with a 
certain quantity of useful or useless knowledge ; and this Mr. Bull would do 
well to bear in mind." Yes, this is a fact, perhaps a hard and disagreeable 
one, and as such must receive attention. Oh ye fathers and mothers, how 
long will ye continue in darkness ? Come forth into the light ; study these 
questions, as ye study financial and political questions ; let the acumen of 
many brains sift the subject till nothing but pure wheat remains, and new 
methods of education instituted which shall keep England at the head of the 
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nations. Education is the means by which we can hold our own ; without 
it we fall like a rotten tree, useless, fit for nothing, and cumbering the ground. 
There is a deal of wisdom in the book brought before your notice. Read, 
mark, learn, and profit by it. 

With one extract, we leave this book to fulfil its work. " If I were the 
Pope' I should solemnly . . . excommunicate three sets of people : First, 
All mothers who encourage their boys to lounge about at home, reading 
trashy novels, and sucking lollipops. Second, All sisters who entice their 
brothers to attire themselves upon half-holidays in gorgeous apparel, and 
thereafter to swagger about the streets, and accompany them to shops and 
croquet parties. Third, All schoolmasters who don't give their boys enough 
playtime, and make them walk out two by two, like a live Noah's ark, and 
ask them the botanical names of all the plants in the hedgerows as they pass 
along, and rebuke them for making a noise, and not wearing kid gloves." 

C.H.W.B. ' 

P.S. — What else is in the book ? We advise everybody to read it for 
themselves, and see. 



Little Mafs Mythology : a short account of the gods and goddesses of 
ancient Ronie, By Miss H. R. Lockwood, author of several edu- 
cational works for the young. W. & R. Chambers. 

A PRETTY little book : but we fear not of much use for giving a clear or 
true idea of the subject. " The mythology which is written about in 
this book was once actually believed in by the brave and clever Romans," 
says the author (p. 3). But no distinction is nniade between the Greek 
and the Italian mythology — ^none between the more essential and re- 
ligious, and the merely ornamental and poetical elements. The book 
may, indeed, be taken as affording an idea of the literary and conven- 
tional mythology of the Augustine age — ^but it certainly does not repre- 
sent any religion which any nation ever believed in. The author has 
regarded the subject as a trivial one, and, perhaps partly on that accoimt, 
has taken a most superficial view of it. And she will acknowledge 
that a book need not be trifling or superficial in order to be simple and 
interesting. J. C. V. 

CasselPs Book of Birds, another monthly publication of this ener- 
getic firm, is a translation of the elaborate work of the German natu- 
ralist. Dr. Brehm, by T. R. Jones, F.R.S. The editor's introductory 
chapter is a perfect marvel of condensed information. The names of 
these eminent men are enough to guarantee the very best and latest 
information. The engravmgs and letter-press leave nothing to be 
desired. 



REVIEWS OF WRITERS FOR BOYS. ^ 

v.— The Dregs of Fiction. 
The other day we heard a schoolboy loudly demanding to have pickles 
for dinner. When the writer was a small boy he was not allowed pickles, but 
eat plain roast beef, yea and cold mutton, thankfully, and with good appetite. 
So, too, was his literary taste satisfied with "Sandford and Merton/' 
" Evenings at Home," " Robinson Crusoe," " Ivanhoe," and such like steady, 
respectable old friends, whose very names, we fear, are not so familiar to the 
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new generation as those of " Paupukicklewinkle," or the ** Benighted 
Bigamist" For boys now-a-days seem to like their literature seasoned with 
pickles, and there are not wanting authors ready to serve up a most 
ofifensive and unwholesome sort of caviare for the general taste. ^^ Evenings 
at Home" were perhaps somewhat insipid, and we need not much lament 
that l>ooks of this class gave way in school libraries to Sir Walter Scott, and 
his works, again to ** Tom Brown's School Days"; but when these began to 
be thrown aside for Captain Mayne Reid's tales, we were in the right to be 
suspicious ; and now that the juvenile literary appetite fed on raw flesh of 
this kind is found craving after still more stimulating food, we have reason to 
look very grave over a great deal of the nourishment provided for it. 

Xhe increased love of reading has given a great impetus to the production 
of that class of literature which is known as the " Penny Dreadfuls." Till 
lately we thought we might congratulate ourselves that these valuable 
journals appealed only to the sympathies of romantic young ladies, idle shop 
boys, foolish maid servants, and the like. But one enterprising publisher 
brings out a work of this kind in which he professes to cater for boys, 
and with many hypocritical flourishes about his being an apostle of amuse- 
ment and instruction, brings all the folly and wickedness of the lowest 
school of sensational writing within the reach of the humblest allowance of 
pocket-money. The experiment proves such a success that it is repeated 
and imitated, and now, every Saturday afternoon, we have the satisfaction of 
knowing that hundreds of thousands of young minds are eagerly feasting on 
such periodicals as " The Boys of Britain," " Young Gentlemen of the 
World," " Pirate Bob," " Jack Rascal's School days," and imbibing therefrom 
the most false and unhealthy views of life and conduct There is even a 
worse kind of cheap paper, the conductors of which try to shave the edge of 
the law as closely as possible, but so rashly, that it is a wonder Lord 
Campbell's Act is not more often put in force against them. Of these we have 
no wish to speak of here, but only of papers which lay claim to being fit for 
family reading. And we may as well mention that all penny papers are by 
no means included in our censure. If we are not mistaken, " The Family 
Herald" is known as an honourable exception, both by the tone and style of 
its contents. 

The very opposite is to be ^aid of almost all other papers of this class. 
We have lately looked through numbers of such as we found professing to be 
adapted for boys, and find them all very much the same. A tale of school- 
life seems to be a favourite feature of them, and ex uno disce omnes may be said 
of these tales. The princii)al characters are as follows : — One hero, bold, 
brave, reckless and unprincipled, who wins the unbounded'sympathy of the 
juvenile mind by fighting with the cock of the schopl on the first day of his 
arrival, and afterwards playing the most daring tricks without being dis- 
covered. Then, one friend and confident, who helps and admires the hero in 
his devilry. One fat and otherwise ridiculous boy who acts as jester and butt 
and always comes to grief. One bully to be thrashed by the hero. One master 
who is a fool, and one usher who is both a fool and a knave. One girls' 
boarding school, to give the evil-minded reader an opportunity of verging on 
the indecent. One miscellaneous bad character to buy cigars and spirits for 
the boys, and otherwise aid them in their " larks." The sort of story that is 
constructed out of these materials may easily be imagined by any one who 
has studied "The Penny Dreadfuls,'' and also the style employed. The 
apprenticeship to the trade must take some time ; but we believe that this 
sort of writing comes to be very easy after a while, and their authors 
no doubt knock off with mechanical facility a narrative which the instructed 
reader can follow by simply glancing at the titles of the chapters, though he 
is further helped by the striking illustrations which decorate so many small 
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ihop windows every week, and distract so many pennied urchins from the 
pleasures of toffee*. 

We are not going to analyze any one of these tales, nor explain how the 
same brilliant stream of imag^ination is turned on through another tap and 
comes out flavoured with brigands, pirates, Uhlans, Indians, or mediaeval 
men at arms ; but we would ask ever>' parent or schoolmaster who has the 
welfare of his boys at heart, to purchase a copy of one of these journals and, 
having looked through it, to make sure that* he is exercising the greatest 
diligence to prevent such stuff from being read in his house, and to discourage 
its circulation in every way. Most respectable booksellers, we fancy, refuse 
to sell these journals, and many more would refuse if their attention were 
called to the character of the contents of them, or if some pressure were used 
by their profitable customers. 

But before leaving this subject we must express our decided conviction 
that these journals owe a great part of their popularity to the very men who 
are professedly, and we have no doubt honestly exerting themselves most to 
destroy it. Many magazines have been brought out with this intention, and 
too many of them have failed in their aim, because they fell into an unhealthy 
tone of another kind. Putting aside the question of whether writing for the 
young should be strongly flavoured with religious sentiments and expressions, 
there can be do doubt that goody-goody stories and lectures will do little to 
wean boys' minds from sensationalism ; you might as well expect cannibals to 
delight in rice pudding after having been accustomed to stewed missionary. 
We are sure that the best way to counteract the effect of these dregs of litera- 
ture against which we exclaim, is to furnish boys and girls with good reading 
that shall be at once cheap and entertaining, and honest and wholesome ; 
and we shall be glad to welcome efforts in this direction more wise if not 
more earnest than most of those which have as yet been put forth. 

A« jx. ri» 

EXAMINATION PAPERS. 
INDIAN CIVIL ENGINEERING COLLEGE, June, 1871. 



English History and Literature. 

1. Point out those features of the history of England, ante A.D. 1000, 
which are essentially of a legendary character. To what source can these 
legends mainly be traced ? 

2. Give a sketch of the social condition of England under the reign of 
Alfred the Great. 

3. Write a life of Earl Godwin. 

4. Trace the course of the claims advanced and the checks sustained by 
the royal prerogative in this country since the Norman Conquest, marking 
with dates the leading epochs and most important measures connected with it. 

5. State what you know of the history of the Order of the Templars in this 
country. 

6. Sketch the history of the Reformation in England. 

7. Give an account of the English possessions in France^ explaining the 
claims under which they were held and the circumstances under which they 
were abandoned ; and drawing a map to show where they were situated. 

8. Relate the most important events in English history during the interval 
between the death of Henry VIII. and the accession of Queen Elizabeth. 

9. What were the relations existing between England and Ireland up to 
the reign of Charles the Second. Mark the dates of the principal events. 

JO. Give an account of the Spanish Armada. 
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Ti. State what you know of the following: — Habeas Corpus Act : The 
Act of Settlement : The Solemn League and Covenant : The Quadruple Alli- 
ance : the Navigation Act : The Darien Scheme : the Massacre of Glencoe. 

12. Sketch the history of the East India Company down to the arrival of 
Clive in India. 

13. How did the House of Commons originate, and when were representa- 
tives of towns and boroughs first summoned ? 

14. Write the history of one of the great families of England: 

15. Compare the progress generally of English prose literature with that 
of English poetry. Note the most remarkable historical events which have 
influenced for good or for ill the progress of each. 

16. Write a life, and give some account of the works of Chaucer. What 
great English poet has paraphrased some of his tales ? 

1 7. Sketch the history of English satirical literature. 

18. Name, with dates, the principal English translations of the Bible, ani 
estimate the influence of the received version on the language and literature 
of the country. 

19. If you were collecting specimens of English poetry from Chaucer to 
Spenser, what authors would fall within your scope, and what are the prin- 
cipal pieces which you would select ? Give dates. 

20. Trace the history of the English drama down to and exclusive of 
Shakespeare. 

21. Give the story of Spenser's Faerie Queen. Quote the opening lines 
of some of the most famous passages. What other models of allegorical treat- 
ment do we possess in English literature .•* 

22. Discuss fully the character of Hamlet, of lagoj and of Lear. What 
internal evidence is afforded of the date of the plays where they respectively 
occur ? From what sources did Shakespeare borrow the materials of these 
plays? In what plays do the following characters occur? Miranda. De- 
metrius. Nerissa. Autolycus. ParoUes. Arthur. Jaques. Nym. Goneril. 
-Laertes. Imogen. Charmian. An Apothecary. 

23. Who were the most important writers of essays in English literature ? 
Criticise and compare their respective merits. 

24. What faults have been found with Milton's great epic, and by whom ? 
"With what justice has he been accused of plagiarism in the composition of 
. Paradise Lost ? 

25. Who were the authors and what were the subjects of the following 
•works ? Arrange them in chronological order : — Gorboduc. The Legend of 
Good Women. The Religio Laici. Essay on Man. Polyolbion. The 
Cottar's Saturday Night. The Prelude. Piers Ploughman's Vision. Utopia. 
Anatomy of Melancholy. Wisdom of the Ancients. History of the Turks. 
. Golden Grove. Drapier's Letters. Hydriotaphia. The Task. An Apology 

for Smectymnus. The Duchess of Malfi. The Botanic Garden. The Parish 
Register. The Critic. Cooper's Hill. Alexander's Feast. The Ancient 
Mariner. Areopagitica. Hermes. The Silent Woman. Mother Hubbard's 
Tale. 

26. Name the authors of the following passages, and the works where they 
occur : — 

(i.) Of law there can be no less acknowledged than that her seat is the 

bosom of God, her voice the harmony of the world, &c., &c. 
(2.) In maiden meditation, fancy free. 
(3.) That old man eloquent. 
(4.) Come home to men's business and bosoms. 
(5.) Brevity is the soul of wit 

(6.) Who ever knew truth put to the worse in a free and open encounter ? 
(7.) Die of a rose, in aromatic pain. 
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(%,) Party is the madness of many for the gain of a few. 
(9.) For we that live to please must please to live. 
10.) The breezy call of incense-breathing mom. 
Heaven lies about us in our infancy. 
There is a pleasure in poetic pains 
Which only poets know. 
(13.) The young men's vision and the old men's dream. 
(14.) Or call up him that left half told 
The story of Cambuscan bold. 
Explain the allusions in (2), (3), and (14). 



ii!) 
12.) 



Heat and Light. 

1. Describe Regnault's hygrometer, and explain how to find the tension of 
the vapour in the air by means of it 

2. A thermometer tube has been filled with mercury and sealed ; how would 
you proceed to fix the limits of temperature to be indicated by it ? 

3. Explain how to determine the apparent expansion of a liquid by means 
of the weight thermometer. Why is it called a thermometer ? 

4. Define specific heat. Explain how to determine accurately the mean 
specific heat of a solid by the method of mixtures. 

Find the temperature of a mixture of 10 lbs. of glass at a temperature 
15° C (sp. heat '177) and 25 lbs. of zinc at a temperature 60° C (sp. heat 
•09) with 5 lbs. of water at a temperature of 10° C. 

5. Show how to find the co-efficient of increase of elasticity of a mass of 
air occupying a constant volume. 

6. The rim of the balance wheel of a watch is made up of strips of two 
different metals, one outside the other, and is cut at four pomts ; explain how 
it is possible for the watch to have the same rate in hot and cold weather. 

7. What relation exists between the powers of absorption and radiation of 
heat by a body? How would you establish the relation experimentally ? 

8. A luminous point is placed between two plane mirrors which are inclined 
to one another ; trace the path of a pencil of rays by means of which the 
luminous point will be seen after three reflections by an eye placed in a given 
position in the plane passing through the point and perpendicular to the inter- 
section of the two mirrors. 

9. Explain the law of refraction by a plane surface on the principle of the 
wave theory of light 

10. A candle is placed at a given distance in front of a concave mirror of 
l^ven radius ; find the position of the image of the candle, and point out when 
It is a real and when a virtual image. What is its position if the flame of the 
candle and its image coincide ? 

11. Explain how to make the measurements which are required in order 
to find the index of refraction of a prism of glass. 

12. What is meant by achromatism ? Explain why it is that with a single 
lens it is impossible, but with a compound lens it is possible, to obtain an 
achromatic image of an object 

13. What is meant by Interference? An isosceles prism of glass with an 
angle nearly equal to two right angles is placed with its two equal fiatces equi- 
distant from a point of light ; describe and explain the appearance presented 
on a screen placed at some distance behind the prism. 

END OF VOL. II. 
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